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THE  ILLINOIS  CATTLE  DISEASE  AND 
KINDRED  MALADIES. 

The  newspapers  of  Illinois  are  still  exercised  over 
the  remarkable  appearance  of  the  cattle  disease  which 
carried  off  so  many  fine  cattle  during  the  past  year 
in  that  State,  and  which  seriously  damaged  the  mar- 
ket value  of  those  that  remained.  They  still  hold 
to  the  theory  that  the  disease  originated  with  and 
was  propagated  by  the  cattle  brought  from  Texas, 
but  rejecting  Professor  Gamgee's  theory  as  untena- 
ble, they  now  resort  to  other  means  of  explanation 
which  are  as  little  satisfactory  as  that  made  public 
by  Professor  Gamgee  himself. 

The  trouble  in  all  cases  is  to  account  for  the  fact 
"  '•  the  Texas  cattle,  which  are  accused  of  being 
cause  of  the  disease,  are  acknowledged  to  have 

en  healthy  themselves,  or  at  all  events  have  not,  so 
far  as  it  is  known,  been  seized  with  the  malady  which 
it  is  alleged  they  communicated  to  the  cattle  of  Illi- 
nois. Another  remarkable  fact  is  that  in  their  three 
months  overland  journey  from  Texas,  through  Louisi- 
ana and  Arkansas,  the  herds  in  the  latter  States  are 
not  known  to  have  suffered  at  all.  It  seems  curious 
therefore  that  the  Texas  cattle  should  be  so  capable 
of  husbanding  the  contagious  properties  which  it 
is  alleged  are  in  their  blood,  and  with  which  it  is 
asserted  their  voidings  are  charged,  up  to  the  very 
moment  when  they  enter  the  State  of  Illinois,  as  if 
for  the  express  purpose  of  vindictively  compromis- 
ing the  cattle  raised  in  that  region.  Such  a  theory 
is  too  manifestly  absurd  for  belief,  and  the  Chicago 
papers,  throwing  the  crudities  of  Professor  Gamgee 
deliberately  overboard,  now  trace  the  origin  of  the 
malady  to  the  overpacking  of  the  Texas  cattle,  in 
the  cars,  after  they  reach  Cairo,  and  to  the  other- 
wise careless  feeding  and  rough  treatment  they  re- 
ceive. These  causes  they  allege  bring  on  feverish - 
ness  and  poison  the  blood.  The  explanation  is  much 
more  plausible  than  the  one  put  forth  by  Professor 
Gatngee,  but  it  is  nevertheless  faulty  in  one  import- 
ant respect.  It  fails  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
Texas  cattle,  even  though  they  may  arrive  at  par- 


ticular railway  stations  weak  and  feverish,  do  never- 
theless, speedily  recover  strength  and  health,  and  are 
not  stricken  with  the  malady  which  it  is  supposed 
they  communicate  to  others. 

We  are.  sorry  to  say  so,  but  we  fear  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  outcry  against  the  Texas  cattle  arises 
from  the  jealousy  of  Illinois  stock  raisers,  who  de- 
sire to  drive  a  formidable  rival  from  a  field  of  which 
they  formerly  held  almost  a  complete  monopoly,  and 
this  impression  is  strengthened  by  the  further  fact 
that  months  before  the  Illinois  cattle  were  stricken 
with  the  disease  that  has  since  proved  so  fatal  to 
them,  the  Legislature  of  that  State  was  urged  to  pre- 
vent the  introduction  of  Texas  cattle,  not  because  of 
any  thing  injurious  in  the  cattle  themselves,  but  sim- 
ply because  their  sale  interfered  with  the  profits  of 
the  Western  graziers. 

It  is,  moreover,  quite  as  likely  that  a  cattle  dis- 
ease of  some  sort  should  originate  in  Illinois  as  in 
Texas,  or  as  the  Rinderpest  in  Holland,  or  Holstein, 
or  in  Russia.  No  country,  or  district  of  country, 
can  be  held  to  be  entirely  exempted  from  the  occa- 
sional presence  of  these  strange  maladies,  whose 
causes  are  local  and  thus  far  incapable  of  satisfactory 
explanation. 

In  this  connection,  a  handsome  volume  on  the 
Rinderpest,  which  has  recently  been  issued  under 
the  auspices  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, is  well  timed.  It  furnishes  an  additional  evi- 
dence of  the  higher  scientific  talent  which  of  late 
years  has  been  directed  to  the  treatment  of  diseases 
of  animals.  The  wide  field  which  has  recently  been 
opened  by  the  Rinderpest  and  kindred  maladies,  fur- 
nishes a  diversified,  though  not  as  yet  a  definite 
knowledge,  of  the  cause  of  these  diseases,  their  symp- 
toms and  the  remedial  agents — rarely,  however,  suc- 
cessful— which  have  been  used  in  the  endeavor  to 
bring  about  a  cure.  The  great  defect  of  the  treatise 
to  which  we  allude— that  is  to  say  as  a  popular 
work — is  the  adoption  of  technical  terms  drawn 
from  the  copious  vocabulary  of  the  medical  and 
chemical  professions,  the  most  of  which  only  serve  to 
baffle  the  efforts  of  plain  farmers  to  comprehend 
them.    But  whilst  the  language  used  in  describing 
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the  pathology  of  the  disease  may  be  too  scientific 
for  him  to  understand,  the  rules  of  treatment  are 
frequently  laid  down  clearly  and  intelligibly,  and 
this  is,  after  all,  the  most  important  point.  The 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  Rinderpest,  and  its 
kindred^maladies,  seems  to  arise  from  the  fact  that 
they  result  from  blood  poisoning  in  its  most  rapid 
aad  virulent  form.  Unfortunately,  too,  in  all  epi- 
demics of  this  type,  the  theories  are  as  various  as  the 
remedies  suggested.  The  consequence  is,  that  it  is 
too  soon  yet  to  say  that  any  one  has  reached  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  in  regard  to  any  of  the  cat- 
tle plagues  that  have  devastated  this  or  foreign  coun- 
tries. When  taken  in  their  earlier  stages  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  Rinderpest,  or  any  other  form  of 
cattle  plague,  may  be  successfully  treated,  whilst  pre- 
vention, by  the  free  use  of  such  powerful  disinfect- 
ants as  carbolic  acid,  is  generally  conceded  to  be 
more  effective  still.  But  wherever  either  of  these 
maladies  has  had  time  to  fasten  itself  upon  the  sys- 
tem, all  the  remedies  thus  far  devised  are  of  no  avail, 
and  complete  isolation  of  the  cattle  affected,  or  the 
immediate  "  stamping  out"  of  the  disease  by  slaugh- 
tering the  cattle  that  are  taken  with  it,  are  apparent- 
ly the  only  secure  means  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the 
entire  herd  and  the  spread  of  the  contagion  to  others. 


Cultivation  of  Tobacco  in  Virginia  and  N.  Carolina. 

A  Virginia  cotemporary  is  of  the  opinion,  says 
the  Tobacco  Leaf^  that  the  cultivation  of  the  weed  in 
that  ytate  and  in  North  Carolina  is  so  rapidly  de- 
clining that  it  will  probably  soon  be  wholly  dis- 
continued, because  of  its  unprofitableness.  Some 
planters,  it  asserts,  in  Pittsylvania  and  Halifax 
counties,  Va.,  and  Caswell,  N.  C,  who  last  year 
planted  immense  crops,  have  realized  enormous 
losses,  and  "  will  plant  no  more  hereafter,  until  it 
shall  become  less  ruinous  to  do  so."    As  our  cotem- 
porary gives  no  reason  for  the  loss  on  these  crops, 
we  confess  ourselves  puzzeled  by  its  statements. — 
We  know  that  the  North  Carolina  crop  last  year 
was  poor,  but  the  high  price  that  has  been  maintain- 
ed throughout  the  whole  of  the  present  season  for 
Virginia  leaf,  at  the  tobacco  centres  of  that  State, 
precludes  the  idea  of  loss  on  the  part  of  the  planters. 
We  presume,  however,  that  if  there  has  really 
been  a  deficiency  between  outlay  and  returns,  it 
has  been  in  consequence  of  the  changes  and  uncer- 
tainty in  the  labor  market.    It  is  our  opinion  that 
two-thirds  of  all  the  tobacco  produced  in  this  coun- 
try, will  hereafter  be  grown  in  the  Western  States. 
It  will  be  long  before  the  disarranged  labor  systems 
of  the  South  will  be  sufficiently  reconstructed  to 
admit  the  profitable  growing  of  a  crop  so  dependent 
on  labor  as  tobacco ;  but  in  the  meantime  the  West 
will  have  gained  so  great  an  advance  in  the  race  of 
competition  as  to  give  it  a  superiority  our  Eastern 
friends  will  find  it  impossible  to  overcome, 


AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

We  have  now  reached  that  point  in  the  agricul- 
tural system  of  the  United  States  when  scientific 
farming  promises  to  become,  in  the  highest  degree, 
profitable,  whilst  the  old  slovenly  processes  will  not 
pay.  Year  by  year  the  area  of  the  largest  produc- 
tion of  grain  has  been  receding  westward.  So  com- 
pletely is  this  fact  beginning  to  be  understood  that 
Chicago,  the  largest  grain  market  in  the  world,  is 
in  danger  of  losing  a  portion  of  that  traffic  in  which 
she  has  hitherto  stood  pre-eminent.  Every  year  the 
supplies  that  reach  her  are  smaller  from  the  sur- 
rounding Prairie  and  Lake  region,  and  the  annual 
loss  is  only  made  up  by  the  receipts  of  grain  which 
reach  her  from  the  newer  Western  States.  A  change 
in  the  channel  of  sending  grain  to  the  sea-board 
markets  seems  also  to  be  going  gradually  on,  and 
after  a  while  as  the  area  of  cultivation  increases 
westward,  much  grain  which  now  reaches  the  East- 
ern sea-board  via  Chicago,  will  be  shipped  to  Europe 
from  New  Orleans  via  St.  Louis,  using  the  Mis- 
souri and  Mississippi  rivers  as  water-ways.  The  re- 
duction in  the  yield  per  acre  of  grain  in  the  Western 
States,  and  the  longer  distance  required  to  transport 
it  from  the  newer  States  to  a  market,  must  neces- 
sarily keep  the  price  up,  and  thus  the  competition 
between  the  Western  growers  and  those  of  the  Mid- 
dle States  will  be  wholly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
latter.  The  price  of  grain  at  Chicago  controls  the 
price  elsewhere,  and  if  it  is  maintained  at  even  its 
present  standard,  the  difference  in  cost  of  transporta- 
tion to  a  market  is  a  handsome  profit  in  itself  to  the 
sea-board  farmers. 

But  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  whesvt  in  the 
Middle  States  does  not  exceed  twelve  bushels.  In- 
deed it  is  doubtful  whether  it  actually  reaches  that 
point,  and  it  is  in  this  limited  average  production 
our  farmers  sustain  their  chief  loss — as  they  thereby 
lose  in  deficient  yield  the  advantage  they  have 
in  proximity  to  markets  where  the  highest  prices 
for  all  kinds  of  grain  are  paid.  It  seems  to  be 
forgotten  that  it  costs  no  more  to  cultivate  and 
harvest  an  acre  of  wheat  yielding  twenty-five  bush- 
els, than  it  does  to  cultivate  and  harvest  an  acre 
yielding  but  twelve  bushels.  Here  then  is  a 
tremendous  expense  in  the  cost  of  labor  which  might 
be  saved.  In  these  days  it  is  the  cost  of  labor  that 
eats  up  the  farmers  profits,  and  if  he  can  double  the 
product  of  his  crops  on  the  same  extent  of  ground, 
without  increasing  materially  his  force  of  field  hands, 
his  profits  must  inevitably  increase  in  proportion  to 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  cultivating  fifty 
acres,  yielding  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre,  and  of 
one  hundred  acres  yielding  but  half  that  product. 

Independently  of  this  consideration,  when  once 
lands  are  restored  to  their  original  condition  of  fer- 
tility, or  are  made  more  produ'ctive  than  they  ever 
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were  before,  thej  can  not  only  be  maintained  at 
that  point  by  judicious  farming,  but  they  cost  less 
than  poor  lands  to  keep  up. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy  long  since  demonstrated  that 
as  the  fertility  of  a  soil  increases^its  power  of  ab- 
sorption increased  also,  and  that  therefore  a  fertile 
soil  drew  a  considerable  portion  of  nourishment 
from  the  atmosphere,  whilst  a  poor  soil  derived 
scarcely  any  benefit  whatever  from  that  source. — 
Here  then  we  have  nature  itself  assisting  the  farmer 
who  fertilizes  his  soil,  and  refusing  to  assist  him 
who  suffers  his  soil  to  run  down  to  the  point  of  ex- 
haustion. Nor  is  the  plant  food  derived  by  fertile 
soil  from  the  atmosphere  a  light  matter.  Given  a 
a  rich  soil  with  its  absorbent  powers  at  their  highest 
point  and  it  will  require  but  little  annual  assistance 
from  extraneous  sources  to  maintain  the  fertility  of 
that  soil.  Given  a  poor  soil,  and  an  occasional  ma- 
nuring, but  temporary  in  its  effects,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two  the  soil  is  as  poor  as  before. 

One  great  error  we  commit  is  in  devoting  too 
much  land  to  hoed  crops,  corn,  tobacco,  potatoes, 
and  such  like.  Nothing  exhausts  a  soil  sooner.  It 
is  not  merely  the  potash  and  the  phosphates  that 
are  abstracted  by  the  crops ;  but  the  waste  by 
evaporation  under  our  hot  suns,  and  by  washing, 
in  loose  soils  from  our  driving  rains.  Our  system 
— unlike  that  of  Europe  where  the  summers  are 
comparatively  mild  and  the  rain-fall  very  heavy — 
requires  that  we  should  pay  more  attention  to  green 
crops  than  we  do.  They  cover  and  protect  the  soil, 
they  retain  the  moisture  it  needs,  and  the  clover  lay 
and  grass  sods  when  turned  under  help  to  fertilize 
the  land  and  render  it  capable  of  producing  the 
finest  crops  of  grain. 


Potato  Growing  in  Minnesota. — H.  W.  Crane, 
Freedom,  Waseca  Co.,  Minnesota,  writes  the  Rural 
New  Yorker^  under  date  of  November  11th  as  fol- 
lows : — "I  purchased  last  spring,  four  pounds  each 
of  the  Early  Goodrich,  Harison,  Gleason,  and  Cuz- 
cos.  I  cut  them  into  single  eyes  and  planted  them 
in  drills  3J  feet  apart,  putting  one  eye  every  18  in- 
ches in  the  drill,  with  the  following  results  ;  From 
the  Eearly  Goodrich  I  harvested  16f  bushels  ;  from 
the  Harison  22i  bushels ;  from  the  Gleason  9f  bush- 
els ;  from  the  Cuzcos  27 J  bushels,  making  76  bush- 
els from  16  pounds  of  seed.  The  Cuzcos  had  been 
chilled  so,  only  about  one-half  of  them  grew, — but 
those  that  did  grow  yielded  equal  to  the  Harison. — 
From  19  eyes  of  the  Harison  I  raised  2  bushels  of 
potatoes,  producing  at  the  rate  of  839  bushels  to  the 
acre.  If  any  one  can  beat  that,  let  us  hear  from 
him."   

If  you  would  not  have  your  horse  acquire  the 
habit  of  hanging  in  the  halter,  do  not  strike  at  him 
in  front  when  young. 


IREIGATED  MEADOWS. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Utica  Herald^  Mr.  X. 
A.  Willard  gives  the  following  account  of  the  sys- 
tem of  irrigation  pursued  by  Mr.  Emery  Allen,  of 
West  Turin,  Lewis  county.  New  York,  which  has 
proven  highly  successful : 

Mr.  Emery  Allen,  of  West  Turin,  who  has  a  beau- 
tiful farm  of  some  335  acres  lying  along  the  foot  of 
a  range  of  hills,  has  practiced  irrigation  upon  his 
meadows  for  some  years,  and  with  excellent  success. 
He  has  one  hundred  acres  of  meadow  in  one  field, 
the  surface  quite  level,  over  a  considerable  portion 
of  which  the  water  is  carried  in  the  spring.  This 
meadow  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  streams 
come  down  and  enter  it  at  different  points.  In  the 
spring,  the  melting  away  of  the  deep  snows  from 
the  hills  and  lands  above,  furnishes  a  large  amount 
of  water,  which  is  spread  over  the  meadow,  and  all 
fertilizing  matter  mingled  with  the  water  allowed 
to  settle  upon  the  soil.  The  meadow  is  not  natu- 
rally wet,  but  is  dry  enough  for  the  plow.  The 
soil  is  deep  and  of  remarkable  fertility,  and  by  a 
judicious  system  of  irrigation  is  made  to  yield  large 
crops  of  grass. 

Quite  a  number  of  acres  over  the  irrigated  por- 
tions have  never  been  plowed,  the  hillocks  and  un- 
even surfaces  having  been  leveled  with  the  spade. 
Mr.  Allen  estimates  the  crop  of  grass  grown  upon 
this  meadow  the  present  season  at  300  tons.  We 
went  over  this  meadow  and  found  it  covered  with  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  herbage,  the  whole  presenting 
one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  grass  lands  that  we  have 
recently  seen. 

Mr.  Allen  says  his  average  yield  of  hay  from  120 
acres  of  meadow,  for  a  series  of  years,  has  been, 
one  year  with  another,  not  less  than  250  tons  per 
year. 

Last  winter  his  stock  consisted  of  57  canal  horses, 
5  work  horses,  2  yoke  of  cattle,  26  cows,  5  two- 
year  old  heifers,  7  yearlings,  and  27  sheep,  and  he 
sold  and  drew  off  26  tons  of  hay,  having  several 
tons  left  over. 

We  should  have  remarked  that  40  acres  of  this 
meadow  have  never  received  a  portion  of  manure, 
but  have  been  kept  in  a  high  state  of  fertility,  sole- 
ly  by  irrigation.  The  water  is  let  on  very  early  in 
the  spring,  and  is  about  three  weeks  in  working  it- 
self off.  The  annual  product  is  about  three  tons 
per  acre.  The  grass  here  is  cut  but  once  during  the 
season,  and  the  aftermatk  is  fed  off  in  fall,  but  never 
allowed  to  be  close  cropped.  Mr.  Allen  thinks  he 
would  get  a  finer  quality  of  grass  by  feeding  the 
meadows  in  the  spring,  say  till  about  the  25th  of 
May.  The  grass  is  mostly  timothy,  clover  and  red 
top,  though  of  course  largely  intermixed  with  na- 
tive grasses. 
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Farm  "Work   tor  January. 


We  have  now  reached  that  period  of  the  winter 
season  when  the  fields  and  the  waters  are  completely 
icebound,  and  the  out  of  doors  operations  of  the 
farm  are  almost  entirely  suspended,  and  with  the 
exception  of  wood  cutting,  for  fuel  and  farm  pur- 
poses, whatever  is  to  be  done  must  be  done  under 
shelter.  Preparations  for  the  coming  Spring  work 
may  nevertheless  be  made  by  anticipating  the  com- 
pletion of  such  matters  now  as  would  interfere  with 
the  regular  progress  of  farming  when  the  weather 
breaks  and  the  ploughs  can  again  be  brought  into 
requisition. 

But  this  season  is,  above  all  others,  that  in  which 
thought  should  be  taken  for  the  future,  without 
neglecting  those  domestic  comforts  and  those  social 
amenities  which  are  so  important  to  the  emjoyment 
of  country  life  in  the  winter  time,  and  make  days 
which  would  otherwise  be  tedious,  pass  pleasantly. 
A  good  library  of  well  selected  works — it  need  not 
be  large— and  one  or  two  choice  agricultural  jour- 
nals will  also  be  found  of  great  service  in  improv- 
ing the  mind  and  suggesting,  so  far  as  rural  affairs 
are  concerned,  better  modes  of  planting  and  tillage, 
and  of  renovating  the  soil.  Now,  too,  is  the  time 
for  laying  out  and  systematising  the  next  season's 
work,  and  for  making  those  provisions  for  carrying 
it  on  as  may  expedite  it  in  the  best  manner.  The 
problem  of  labor,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  with 
which  our  farmers  and  planters  have  to  deal,  whilst 
the  extremely  high  rates  of  wages  demanded  by 
capable  hands  requires  the  adoption  of  every  avail- 
able means  to  economize  the  outlay.  To  this  end 
much  may  be  accomplished  by  the  more  general 
use  of  labor  saving  machines,  and  where  the  poorer 
classes  of  farmers  are  concerned,  by  some  method  of 
co-operation  whereby  the  machines  or  implements 
shall  be  purchased  in  common  and  used  as  common 
property  under  some  fixed  agreement  as  to  rotation 
in  use.  The  work  for  the  month  is  as  follows  : 
TIIUKSHING  GliAIlV. 

Such  grain  as  may  have  been  held  back  either  by 
press  of  other  duties  or  in  hopes  of  meeting  a  better 
market,  should  now  be  got  ready  for  sale.  The 
price  is  good,  and  will  be  more  easily  obtained  now 
than  in  the  pressure  to  sell  in  the  spring.  Iq  this 
State  we  are  aware  that  the  last  crop  was  below  the 
average,  and  no  large  surplus  of  grain  was  housed. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  better  to  get  the  grain  out  at  this 
dull  season,  in  any  event,  so  as  to  be  prepared  to 
take  advantage  of  the  market  at  the  earliest  mo- 
ment as  opportunity  may  offer  for  making  a  judi- 
cious sale. 


SURFACE  DRAINS. 

A  weekly  examination  of  the  surface  drains  of 
wheat  fields  should  now  be  made.  See  that  all  clods 
and  other  obstructions  are  removed  from  the  water- 
furrows,  wherever  the  ground  lies  low  and  flat,  so 
that  they  may  be  kept  free  to  carry  off  the  water 
from  melting  snows  and  thus  prevent  the  young 
plants  from  being  drowned  out. 

FIRE  WOOO. 

AVe  have  repeatedly  called  attention  to  the  pro- 
priety of  having  a  good  supply  of  fire  wood  cut  and 
housed  for  the  supply  of  the  coming  year.  Any 
woods  that  are  to  be  cut  over  for  the  sale  of  this 
kind  of  fuel  in  the  market,  may  also  now  keep  the 
axes  at  work  so  long  as  the  snow  does  not  cover  the 
ground  too  heavily.  But  for  domestic  uses  wherever 
coal  can  be  easily  had  as  low  as  eight  dollars  a  ton, 
it  will  be  found  more  economical  to  use  it  in  pre- 
ference to  stripping  the  woods  of  their  best  timber. 
FENCING. 

All  sorts  of  fencing  required  on  the  farm  should 
now  be  gotten  out  and  prepared  for  use.  The  old 
worm  fence,  when  timber  was  abundant  and  the  loss 
of  land  it  occupied  was  of  no  consequence,  answered 
its  purposes  very  well.  But  it  was  always  unsight- 
ly, and  always  a  place  of  refuge  for  weeds  and 
bushes.  The  post  and  rail  fence  is  less  costly  in  the 
end  and  far  more  cleanly  and  farmer  like.  So  also 
gates  should  supersede  the  use  of  bars,  and  for  the 
same  reason. 

STORE  HOGS. 

Continue  to  feed  these  moderately  and  regularly, 
keep  their  pens  well  supplied  with  materials  for 
working  up  into  manure,  and  their  sleeping  apart- 
ments dry  and  warm.  Give  them  occasional  sup- 
plies of  charcoal  and  rotten  wood  to  correct  acidity. 
SHEEP. 

For  the  winter  management  of  sheep  we  refer  to 
the  Farmer  of  last  month. 

Materials  for  Manure. 

All  sorts  of  rough  vegetable  fibre,  woods  mould, 
leaves,  &c.,  &c.,  should  now  be  collected  and  brought 
to  the  barn  yard,  or  to  some  other  convenient  place 
to  be  converted  by  the  addition  of  stable  manure  in- 
to compost — all  the  ashes,  and  wash  water  of  the 
house,  should  also  be  added  to  the  heap,  and  no 
source  of  supply  of  nutritious  plant  food  should  be 
neglected. 

GATES, 

The  loss  of  time  in  pulling  down  and  closing 
bars  is  not  only  very  great  in  the  course  of  a  year  but 
the  bars  themselves,  offer,  in  careless  hands,  but  an 
imperfect  protection  against  the  depredations  of 
stock.  Gates  should  take  the  place  of  bars  in  every 
field.  They  are  very  simple  of  construction,  cost 
but  little,  and  undeniably  improves  the  appearance 
of  the  farm. 
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FOWIiS, 

Fowls  that  are  expected  to  commence  laying  early 
should  be  warmly  sheltered  and  well  fed.  Keep  the 
floors  of  the  fowl  house  clean  ;  give  them  access  to 
fresh  water  at  all  times  ;  provide  them  with  sand 
and  wood  ashes  to  dust  themselves  in,  and  lime  or 
old  mortar  to  pick,  as  they  require  it.  With  these 
precautions  and  with  a  small  daily  ration  of  meat 
chopped  fine,  the  fowls  will  lay  early,  will  go  to 
setting  early  and  the  luxury  of  spring  chickens  will 
be  secured  before  other  fowls,  less  carefully  tended, 
have  much  more  than  commenced  laying. 


There  is  nothing  that  can  possibly  be  done  in  the 
open  garden  during  this  month.-  Where  there  are 
hot  beds  the  work  of  the  season  may  undoubtedly 
be  forwarded  to  advantage.  Where  there  are  not, 
matters  must  remain  in  statu  quo  until  the  season 
opens  the  way  to  its  usual  duties.  Something  how- 
ever may  be  done  even  in  the  household.  Cabbage 
and  Tomato  plants  may  be  raised  in  quantities  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  earlier  wants  of  a  family,  by  a 
very  simple  method.  Take  an  oblong  box,  say  six  or 
eight  inches  high,  two  or  more  feet  long — three  feet 
would  be  better,  as  being  about  the  width  of  or- 
dinary windows — and  about  a  foot  broad.  Fill  the 
box,  with  rich  well  sifted  mould,  light  and  of  a  san- 
dy texture.  Sow  the  seed  in  this,  and  place  it  in 
the  kitchen,  or  any  other  window  where  the  rays  of 
the  sun  can  fall  upon  it  the  longest  each  day — wa- 
ter the  bed  occasionally  with  lukewarm  water,  and 
at  night  cover  the  box  carefully,  to  prevent  any  frost 
from  getting  at  the  young  plants. 


Manure  for  Potatoes. — An  exchange  says  the 
following  receipt  for  raising  potatoes  is  worth  the 
price  of  any  paper  for  one  year  to  any  farmer  that 
is  short  of  manure.  It  is  as  good  as  the  best  super- 
perphosphate  of  lime,  and  it  will  not  cost  half  so 
much.  It  has  been  tried  two  years,  and  is  good  on 
dry  land.  Take  one  cask  of  lime  and  slack  it  with 
water,  and  then  stir  in  one  bushel  of  fine  salt,  and 
then  mix  in  loam  or  ashes  enough,  so  that  it  will 
not  become  mortar  ;  it  will  make  about  five  barrels. 
Put  half  a  pint  in  a  hill  at  planting.  All  manures 
containing  potash  are  particularly  suitable  for  the 
potato.  Ashes  contain  more  than  any  other  natu- 
ral fertilizer,  and  should  be  freely  used  and  carefully 
saved. 


Stanchions  with  open  mangers  for  cattle  are  ob- 
jected to,  because  the  strong  steal  from  the  weak. — 
A  partition  board  three  feet  high  would  obviate  the 
difficulty. 


SULKY  CULTIVATORS. 

After  another  year's  experience  let  ua  have  are- 
port  of  the  results.  How  far  have  they  proved  sat- 
isfactory ?  Will  they  do  to  rely  on  as  a  single  im- 
plement with  which  to  cultivate  a  crop  ?  Have  they 
given  satisfaction  when  used  for  putting  in  small 
grain  ? 

I  have,  in  former  years,  given  my  experience  with 
them,  and  the  opinion  that  they  were  not  only  re- 
liable as  a  single  implement,  for  the  cultivation  of 
corn,  but  that  they  were  the  best  corn  plow  in  use. 
I  have  used  nothing  else  for  the  past  six  years  ;  and 
have  seen  nothing  the  past  year  to  change  my  op- 
inion of  their  valuable  qualities. 

Last  spring  I  put  in  some  twenty-five  acres  of 
oats,  and  spring  wheat,  with  one,  and  the  result  has 
been  very  satisfactory.  My  ground  was  ordinary 
corn-stalk  ground.  I  used  four  shovels,  straddling 
the  row,  the  same  as  plowing  corn.  I  found  it  a  lit- 
tle heavy  for  two  small  horses,  and  put  on  three, 
when  they  walked  along  with  ease;  plowing  up 
nicely,  from  seven  to  eight  acres  per  day.  Some  of 
the  seed  was  sown  before,  and  some  after  plowing. 
I  then  harrowed  it  all  the  opposite  way  from  what 
it  was  plowed ;  which  leveled  down  the  stalks  and 
ground  ;  leaving  a  nice  bottom  for  the  reaper.  I 
think  the  ground  should  have  been  rolled  after  har- 
rowing this  season. 

If  the  ground  is  very  cold,  or  wet,  I  should  pre- 
fer plowing  first ;  but  if  it  is  in  good  order^  perhaps 
sowing  the  seed  first  would  be  best ;  as  there  would 
then  be  little  danger  of  covering  the  seed  too  deep 
to  get  up. 

This  is  certainly  a  very  speedy  way  of  getting  in  a 
crop,  which  is  usually  an  important  item  ;  as  we  fre- 
quently have  but  few  days  that  the  weather  and 
ground  are  in  a  suitable  condition  for  working. — 
And  taking  advantage  of  these  few  days,  often  de- 
cides between  a  good  crop  and  a  total  failure ;  as  it 
did  this  season,  when  early  sown  grain  "was  a  fair 
crop,  while  much  of  the  late  sown  was  not  worth 
cutting.  By  this  plan  a  man  can  plow,  sow  and 
harrow  some  four  acres  per  day. 

This  being  my  first  trial,  I  can  only  say  that  it 
proved  satisfactory,  as  I  had  a  better  crop  of  grain 
than  any  of  my  immediate  neighbors,  who  put  in 
their  grain  on  similar  ground,  but  by  different 
modes. — Illinois  cor.  Prairie  larmer. 


Fodder  Corn  for  Milch  Cows. — After  trying  a 
variety  of  different  kinds  of  feed,  I  find  the  fodder 
of  sweet  corn,  cut  when  green  (it  may  be  planted  in 
hills  if  desired,  and  the  corn  harvested  for  use  when 
full  enough)  and  well  cured  in  the  shock,  the  best 
milk  producing  and  butter-making  food  that  I  have 
used,  after  the  grass  fails. —  Cor.  Maine  Farmer. 
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CULTIVATION  OF  CHICOEY. 

The  frequent  failure  of  pastures  on  account  of 
drought,  has  directed  the  attention  of  breeders  of 
stock  to  the  obtaining  of  succulent  forage  plants, 
which  will  withstand  the  effects  of  dry  weather  and 
be  available  for  feeding  cattle  and  sheep  whenever 
the  grass  has  become  parched  and  worthless. 

Chicory  {Cichorium  Intybus)  also  called  "suc- 
cory," is  highly  recommended  as  a  useful  forage 
plant,  by  those  who  have  cultivated  it.  In  France 
it  is  grown  extensively  for  forage  and  enters  into 
the  regular  rotation  of  crops  in  many  places.  It 
withstands  the  most  protracted  drought,  its  large 
leaves  covering  the  ground  and  its  root  sticking 
deep  into  the  soil.  It  comes  very  early  in  the 
Spring  and  may  be  cut  for  soiling  several  times  in 
the  year.  It  is  a  perennial  with  very  ornamental 
blue  blossoms.  Its  root  resembles  that  of  the  par- 
snip or  carrot,  but  is  smaller  ;  the  main  root  grows 
to  the  depth  of  from  one  to  ten  feet,  but  in  loose 
soils  the  fibers  sometimes  penetrate  to  four  or  five 
feet  in  depth. 

Professor  Morton  says  that  the  Chicory  plant  was 
introduced  into  field  culture  in  England  by  Arthur 
Young  in  ITSO,  and  was  grown  principally  for  feed- 
ing sheep,  for  which  purpose  it  is  very  well  adapted, 
as  it  thrives  upon  nearly  every  kind  of  soil  and  will 
probably  feed  more  sheep  to  the  acre,  than  any  other 
forage  plant,  It  readily  adapts  itself  to  the  soil  in 
which  it  is  grown,  yielding  a  fair  crop  on  light, 
sandy  soil,  while  on  the  deep  muck  of  reclaimed 
swamps  it  is  very  productive.  It  lasts  for  seven  or 
eight  years,  yielding  several  cuttings  in  the  year. — 
It  does  not  yield  a  full  crop  until  the  second  year 
from  the  time  of  planting. 

Throughout  the  south  of  France  and  the  north  of 
Italy,  Chicory  is  grown  extensively  for  grazing  pur- 
poses. The  seed  is  sown  broadcast  in  Spring  upon 
land  which  has  been  deeply  tilled,  at  the  rate  of 
about  twelve  pounds  per  acre.  Some  of  the  most 
productive  Chicory  meadows  in  France  and  Italy 
have  been  obtained  in  this  way,  but  the  broadcast 
plan  of  sowing  has  latterly  given  way  to  the  drill 
system.  For  this  the  soil  is  prepared  early  in  Spring 
by  a  thorough  cleansing  from  weeds,  and  pulveriza- 
tion of  lumps.  A  compost  of  well  rotted  manure, 
leaf  mold,  etc.,  is  then  spread  on  the  surface,  and  the 
seed  is  drilled  in  with  a  machine,  with  about  nine 
inches  interval  between  the  rows. 

When  the  plants  are  large  enough  they  are  hoed 
and  singled,  and  then  left  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
unless  a  growth  of  weeds  threatens  to  damage  the 
crop.  In  some  places  the  plants  are  raised  in  hot 
beds,  and  when  five  or  six  inches  high  are  set  out  in 
rows  nine  or  ten  inches  apart,  the  plants  being  six 
inebes  asunder  \^  the  rows.    In  all  cages  the  land 


must  be  kept  free  from  weeds.  Chicory  is  generally 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  soil  for  five  years  and  then 
the  roots  are  dug  out  and  another  crop  of  a  different 
kind  substituted. 

The  roots  of  Chicory  are  now  used  extensively  in 
England  and  America  as  a  substitute  for  coffee.  It 
is  said  the  rich  aromatic  bitter  of  the  French  Coffee 
is  occasioned  by  Chicory.  When  the  plant  is  grown 
for  the  sake  of  the  root  the  following  mode  of  pre- 
paration and  after-culture  is  adopted.  The  land  is 
plowed  deeply  in  Autumn,  and  if  it  is  dry  and  po- 
rous, it  should  be  harrowed  before  ^Yinter.  As  soon 
as  the  soil  is  fit  for  working  in  Spring  it  is  thrown 
into  ridges  in  order  to  deepen  it,  and  facilitate  sub- 
sequent hoeing,  and  the  seed  is  drilled  in  at  the  rate 
of  four  pounds  per  acre,  in  drills  12  to  14  inches 
apart.  The  plants  will  not  show  much  for  a  month 
or  six  weeks,  and  if  weeds  spring  up  and  threaten 
to  smother  them  they  should  be  cut  down  with  the 
hoe  or  small  cultivator.  The  plants  should  be  thin- 
ned to  five  or  six  inches.  The  after-culture  consists 
of  careful  hand  hoeing.  Late  in  October  or  early  iu 
November  the  roots  are  dug  with  a  digging  fork. — 
The  leaves  are  generally  taken  off  and  fed  to  sheep 
before  the  roots  are  disturbed.  When  taken  up  the 
roots  are  topped  and  tailed,  washed  and  cut  into 
slices  in  lengths  as  equal  as  possible.  They  are 
dried  either  by  exposure  to  the  sun  or  in  kilns,  and 
are  then  ready  for  market.  The  usual  yield  is  a- 
bout  twelve  to  fifteen  tons  of  the  fresh  roots  per  acre, 
which  when  dried,  diminish  to  about  one  and  a  half 
tons.  The  price  varies  from  $50  to  §150  per  ton, 
according  to  quality.  When  used  the  slices  are 
roasted  and  ground  like  coffee.  The  principal  ob- 
jection to  this  crop  is  the  great  difiiculty  with  which 
it  is  afterward  eradicated,  as  the  smallest  fiber,  if 
left  in  the  ground,  will  form  a  plant.  Sheep  in  com- 
mon with  all  stock,  are  very  fond  of  the  leaves  and 
thrive  well  on  them,  and  on  large  farms  a  few  acres 
devoted  to  this  esculent  will  prove  exceedingly  val- 
uable for  early  and  late  sheep  feed,  and  also  for 
horses  and  cattle  in  Summer  or  early  in  the  Fall, 
when  the  pastures  are  scorched  by  protracted  dry 
weather. —  Western  Rural. 

California  Wheat. — The  San  Francisco  papers 
report  that  certain  sections  of  San  Joaquin  county 
produce  forty  bushels  of  wheat  and  eighty-five  bush- 
els of  barley  to  the  acre.  The  Chili  Club  wheat, 
however,  raised  in  Los  Angelos  county,  yields  eighty 
bushels  of  wheat  and  one  hundred  busho's  of  barley 
to  the  acre.  These  immense  crops,  it  is  stated,  are 
produced  without  the  use  of  any  kind  of  manure  or 
fertilizer,  except  rain  and  sunshine.  In  England, 
in  soils  under  the  most  perfect  state  of  cultivation, 
thirty-two  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  is  considered  a 
very  fine  crop.  From  twenty-eight  to  thirty  bushr 
els  per  acre  is  the  customary  yield  of  the  rich  grain- 
growing  countries. 
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FOR  THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 

THE  MOST  ADVANTAGEOUS  USE  OF  STRAW. 

If  the  farmer  will  haul  to  the  field  in  winter  all 
the  straw  of  the  small  cereals  not  needed  for  feed- 
ing and  bedding  the  stock,  as  soon  as  the  ground 
freezes  sufficiently  to  admit  of  carting  on  the  grain 
fields  without  injury  to  the  crop,  or  the  land,  and 
will  spread  it  on  the  poorer  and  most  bleak  portions 
of  the  fields,  thinly  and  evenly,  he  will  find  it  in- 
finitely more  profitable  than  leaving  it  in  stack,  or 
heap,  or  spreading  it  in  the  barn  yard. 

The  effect  will  not  only  be  seen  on  the  grain,  but 
the  protection  to  the  young  grass  plants  will  be 
found  of  great  service. 

The  labor  of  moving  and  applying  a  given  quan- 
tity of  straw  in  a  dry  state,  compared  with  hauling 
it  from  the  yard  when  it  has  become  thoroughly 
saturated  with  rain  water,  no  better  than  that  which 
falls  on  the  fields,  will  be  found  to  be  fully  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  less.  If  applied  as  I  have  recommend- 
ed, we  begin  to  get  the  benefit  of  it  at  once,  and 
there  is  much  less  waste  when  thus  applied,  than 
there  is  when  it  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  manure 
yard  until  decomposed,  or  partially  so. 

I  will  admit  that  a  good  bed  of  straw  gives  to  the ' 
stable  yard  an  air  of  comfort,  but  I  claim  that  no 
farmer  can  afford  to  feed  stock  in  an  open  yard. — 
Everything  fed,  should  be  fed  in  the  stable,  and  the 
yard  should  be  so  graded  as  to  be  dry  and  pleasant 
as  a  place  for  sunning  and  exercising  the  stock,  and 
this  yard  is  not  the  place  for  manufacturing  ma- 
nure. The  compost  yard  should  not  be  the  stock 
yard,  and  all  the  droppings  should  be  daily  gather- 
ed up  from  the  stock  exercising  yard,  and  be  de- 
posited in  the  manure  house.  Stock  yards  are 
usually  used  for  the  manufacture  of  manure,  are 
generally  liberally  strewed  with  straw  and  corn 
stalks,  with  which  the  droppings  of  the  cattle  and 
the  excrement  and  soiled  bedding  from  the  stables 
are  scattered  over  the  yard,  though  more  frequently 
allowed  to  accumulate  in  a  heap  so  near  the  stable 
doors,  that  frequently,  before  spring,  they  are  so 
blockaded  that  it  is  with  difficulty  that  animals  can 
go  in  or  out  with  safety. 

This  heavy  bed  of  straw  and  stalks  form  an  ex- 
cellent filter  through  which  the  liquid  excrement 
and  the  soluble  portions  of  the  solid,  are  readily 
washed  out  with  the  rain  that  falls  on  the  yard  in 
addition  to  that  falling  from  the  eaves  of  the  barn 
and  shedding,  which  are  generally  without  eave 
troughs,  or  gutters.  This  large  quantity  of  water 
is  generally  sufficient  to  thoroughly  remove,  and 
convey  beyond  the  limits  of  the  yard,  the  greater 
portion  of  its  contents  as  rapidly  as  it  becomes  solu- 
ble, which  is  generally  discharged  into  a  neighbor- 
ing brook,  or  is  allowed  to  flow  on  to  land  already 
surcharged. 

Now,  if  the  top  stalks  and  blades,  and  the  straw 
designed  for  feeding  and  bedding  the  stock,  are 
carefully  housed  in  the  barn  and  sheds,  and  the 
straw  not  thus  needed  is  applied  as  I  have  recom- 
mended, and  the  butt  stalks  left  standing  in  the  field, 
and  the  yard  kept  cleanly  and  dry,  it  will  be  found 
vastly  more  profitable.  The  manure  house  should 
be  nothing  but  an  open  shed,  just  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect the  manure  from  the  rain.  It  should  be  located 
on  the  lower  side  of  the  yard  and  4  to  6  feet  below 
the  grade  of  the  yard,  that  the  manure  may  be 
dumped  from  the  barrow  into  the  manure  house. 

The  ground  should  be  so  graded  below  the  ma- 


nure house  that  the  carts  and  wagons  can  approach 
it  closely,  and  if  possible  stand  lower  than  the  floor 
of  the  manure  house  for  convenience  in  loading. — 
With  this  arrangement  the  labor  of  handling  the 
manure  from  the  stables  and  depositing  it  in  the 
manure  house,  and  again  in  loading  it  into  the 
vehicles  to  haul  to  !the  farm,  will  not  be  one-fourth 
of  what  it  is  to  load  it  from  the  ordinary  cattle  yard, 
in  which  the  cattle  have  tramped  it,  and  from  which 
it  is  all  to  be  raised  the  entire  height  of  the  cart. 

Straw  and  stalks  are  often  removed  from  the  yard 
in  a  half  decomposed  state,  in  which  condition  the 
labor  of  forking  is  very  great,  and  it  is  often  to  be 
performed  in  the  bus^'  season  when  other  important 
work  has  to  be  defered  for  this,  which  might  have 
been  all  done  in  the  winter,  when  the  ground  wag 
frozen,  the  team  strong,  and  manual  labor  less  valua- 
ble. 

The  manure  house  need  not  be  very  capacious,  as 
the  manure  should  not  be  allowed  to  accumulate  in 
the  house  until  it  heats  so  as  to  become  fire-fanged, 
but  it  should  be  hauled  out  as  it  is  made  and  be 
spread  on  the  surface  of  the  land  where  it  is  to  be 
plowed  in  sometime  subsequent,  that  it  may  contain 
all  its  fertilizing  properties,  which  will  be  absorbed 
by  the  soil  needing  it,  instead  of  the  waste  described, 
consequent  on  keeping  it  in  a  yard. 

When  thus  hauled  to  the  field  and  spread  on  the 
surface  of  a  grass  field,  weeks  before  it  is  to  be  turn- 
ed under,  it  will  often  produce  a  growth  of  vegeta- 
tion to  be  turned  in  with  it,  nearly  equal  in  value 
to  the  manure  applied.  This,  in  addition  to  the 
,other  advantages  of  the  system  I  have  recommend- 
ed, constitute  the  best  anjd  most  economical  one 
known  to  the  writer,  with  whom  it  is  not  an  un- 
tried theory,  but  has  been  tested  for  years,  in  com- 
parison with  the  course  condemned. 

The  butt  stalks  left  standing  in  the  field,  may  be 
very  rapidly  broken  off  at  the  ground  by  taking  a 
piece  of  square  timber,  say  8  or  10  inches  square 
and  5  feet  in  length,  and  boring  an  inch  hole  in  the 
centre  of  each  end  of  it,  and  inserting  a  strong  pin 
which  should  project  some  4  inches.  Take  a  chain 
with  a  ring  the  size  of  the  pin  on  each  end  and 
some  8  feet  in  length  with  another  ring  in  the  mid- 
dle of  it,  place  the  end  rings  over  the  pins  and  at- 
tach a  swingletree  to  that  in  the  centre,  to  it  attach 
a  horse,  and  mount  him  and  ride  through  the  field 
between  the  rows,  and  two  rows  will  be  broken 
down  as  fast  as  the  horse  can  walk. 

This  work  should,  for  two  reasons,  be  performed 
when  the  ground  and  stalks  are  frozen,  viz  :  time  is 
less  valuable,  and  the  stalks  are  more  easily  broken. 

The  stalks  may  be  readily  plowed  in  after  this 
process,  which  is  inexpensive  and  answers  well. 

Some  well  decomposed  and  composted  manure  is 
annually  required  on  the  farm,  this  may  be  obtained 
by  having  a  proper  place  of  deposit  for  its  manipula- 
tion where  no  stock  is  allowed  to  run ;  and  com- 
mencing the  heap  by  hauling  from  the  manure  house 
a  few  loads,  and  from  time  to  time  gathering  from 
all  sources  from  which  matters  suitable  for  the  com- 
post heap  are  obtainable,  and  spreading  sach  ma- 
terials on  the  bed  of  stable  manure.  Weeds  from 
the  garden  and  root  grounds,  rough  grass  and 
weeds  cut  wherever  the  cattle  cannot  be  permitted 
to  range,  i.  e.  the  fruit  yard,  sods  from  ditch  banks, 
scrapings  from  the  road-side  ditches  or  gutters,  and 
the  like,  will  all  be  found  valuable  for  this  purpose. 
As  these  materials  are  applied  to  the  compost  heap, 
they  should  be  spread  over  the  substratum,  and 
when  it  has  accumulated  to  the  depth  of  twelve 
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inches,  a  new  heap  should  be  commenced ;  and 
when  the  matter  thus  mixed  has  lain  so  long  that  a 
degree  of  decomposition  is  attained  that  will  make 
it  practicable  to  mix  the  mass  by  plowing  it  over,  it 
should  be  done,  and  be  repeated  at  proper  intervals, 
until  the  desired  condition  is  secured.  It  is  child- 
ish to  talk  of  turning  compost  heaps  by  manual 
labor  in  this  country,  and  particularly  with  the 
character  of  labor  we  have  since  the  war,  I  know 
of  nothing  more  absurd  than  what  I  have  often 
seen  recommended  in  respectable  agricultural  jour- 
nals, as  an  economical  mode  of  turning  manure 
heaps,  viz  :  by  working  it  over  with  swine.  This, 
and  working  the  milch  cow  in  the  yoke  while  in 
profit,  are  about  equally  bad  economy.  The  hog  if 
properly  managed,  is  one  of  the  most  early  ma- 
turing animals,  and  one  of  the  most  profitable  on 
the  farm.  But  to  secure  the  most  early  maturity, 
the  best  quality  of  meat,  and  at  the  least  cost,  the 
animal  must  be  kept  quiet  and  in  thrift  from  birth 
to  death  by  the  knife,  hence,  how  ridiculous  the 
idea  of  putting  to  hard  labor  for  nothing.  I  know 
of  but  one  other  practice  in  the  management  of 
swine,  that  is  worse  economy,  and  yet  I  have  seen 
numerous  instances  of  this  brutal  cruelty. 

I  have  seen  a  lot  of  store  hogs  wintered  in  an 
open  pen  without  shelter,  without  any  bedding  ex- 
cept one  of  ice  or  mud,  and  with  not  half  the  food 
required  to  keep  them  growing,  and  that  fed  in  the 
shape  of  mouldy  corn  on  the  cob,  and  that  fed  in 
the  mud. 

This  I  have  seen  more  than  once,  but  I  pray  that 
I  may  never  see  it  again. 

What  a  spectacle  in  a  land  of  plenty,  and  in  one 
classed  among  the  civilized,  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  J.  Wilkinson, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Delaware  Hedges.— A  correspondent  of  the  Bucks 
County  Intelligencer  says  of  Delaware  hedges : — 
"They  are  allowed  to  grow  untouched  for  three 
years,  when  they  are,  by  means  of  an  axe  in  the 
hands  of  skillful  workmen,  cut  nearly  off,  close  to 
the  ground,  and  '  laid,'  as  it  is  termed  :  that  is,  the 
stems  of  the  trees  are  inclined  and  interwoven  into 
a  kind  of  hurdle,  about  two  feet  high,  which  is  sus- 
tained in  an  upright  position  by  stakes  driven  in  the 
ground  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  apart.  The  hedge 
is  Maid'  in  the  spring,  and  it  immediately  begins 
to  sucker  out,  so  that  by  fall  a  dense  growth  of  new 
wood  makes  a  complete  barrier  against  cattle.  With 
immense  shears,  or  with  a  knife  somewhat  like  a 
corn-knife,  workmen  then  go  over  the  whole,  lop- 
ping off  the  tops  of  the  branches,  when  new  branches 
are  thrown  out  below,  so  that  in  a  few  years  a  hedge 
is  completed,  that,  to  use  the  words  of  my  host, 
would  turn  a  rabbit.  I  never  saw  anything  more 
beautiful  than  those  living  fences,  and  these,  with 
the  really  beautiful  houses  of  the  Delaware  farmers, 
led  mc  to  think  Newcastle  county,  Delaware,  one  ol 
the  most  pleasant  places  for  residence  America  can 
furnish." 

The  roller  when  judiciously  used  is  beneficial.— 
The  character  and  condition  of  the  soil  should  de- 
termine as  to  its  use. 


AGSICULTUBAL  ENGINEEBING. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Maryland  Farmer  : 

The  agricultural  interest  of  many  extensive  dis- 
tricts require  the  services  of  an  engineer  who  un- 
derstands the  subjects  of  under-draining  and  irriga- 
tion. 

The  ordinary  work  of  the  civil  engineer  for  rail- 
roads, canals,  fortifications,  common  roads  and  the 
like  does  not  qualify  the  practitioner  for  the  work  of 
under-draining  and  irrigation. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  the 
details  of  these  branches  cannot  be  acquired  in  any 
other  way  than  by  a  practical  experience,  any  more 
than  either  of  the  other  branches  mentioned. 

If  some  enterprising  young  engineers  would  make 
these  branches  a  speciality,  in  different  localities, 
and  would  offer  their  services  to  farmers  requiring 
work  of  this  nature  executed  on  low  terms,  and  they 
would  carefully  observe  the  degree  of  success  at- 
tending their  first  operations,  they  would  soon  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  these  arts  that  w<)u]d  make 
for  themselves  a  remunerative  branch  of  their  busi- 
ness, and  agricultural  districts  needing  improve- 
ments in  this  direction  would  be  greatly  benefited. 

Once  the  art  is  thoroughly  understood,  and  its 
beneficial  effects  known  to  the  farmer,  the  products 
of  the  districts  into  which  it  is  introduced  will  be 
greatly  enhanced  in  value. 

Very  little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  irrigation 
in  this  country,  and  for  the  want  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  the  experiments  have  many  of  them  re- 
sulted in  injury  rather  than  benefit  to  the  land. 

More  than  thirty  years  since  the  writer  executed 
for  himself  a  work  of  irrigation  on  some  fifteen 
acres  of  land  in  which  he  was  successful  in  greatly 
increasing  the  crop  of  grass,  and  when  the  land  was 
broken  up  and  cropped  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
irrigation  on  the  land  was  very  apparent. 

In  several  subsequent  operations  on  different  areas 
and  under  a  great  variety  of  circumstances,  and  in 
the  use  of  water  of  various  qualities,  he  has  real- 
ized very  satisfactory  results. 

There  are  many  farms  in  various  parts  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  that  the  hay  crop  could  be  dou- 
bled on  at  a  very  trifling  cost  by  judicious  irriga- 
tion. 

Where  the  quantity  of  Avater  to  be  applied  is 
small,  and  the  area  corresponding,  the  process  is 
comparatively  simple,  but  in  irrigating  large  areas, 
with  a  large  flow  of  water,  the  work  is  more  diffi- 
cult and  there  is  greater  danger  of  damage  from 
washing,  hence,  more  skill  and  experience  is  re- 
quired in  such  cases. 

If  any  readers  of  the  Farmer  have  had  any  expe- 
rience in  irrigation,  whether  it  has  resulted  profita- 
ble or  otherwise,  the  writer  would  be  pleased  to  have 
them  give  their  experience  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

J,  Wilkinson, 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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The  New  Textile  Plant,  for  Southern  Cultivation  : 

With  a  Full  Description  of  its  Uses,  Mode  of  Propa- 
gation, Cultivation,  &c. 

BY  J.  BRUCKNER,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

This  new  textile,  lately  introduced  to  Soutbern 
Agriculturists,  is  a  native  of  the  Island  of  Java,  and 
was  first  brought  to  Europe,  for  investigation,  in 
1844,  where  it  received  the  botanical  name  of  Boeh- 
meria  2^enacissima,  and  by  the  beauty  and  strength 
of  its  fibre,  attracted  much  attention  in  manufac- 
turing circles.  Since  that  time  every  encourage- 
ment has  been  given  to  producers  in  the  East  Indies 
to  induce  them  to  cultivate  Eamie  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  supply  the  demand  ;  the  result  is  that  a  con- 
siderable quantity  is  annually  received  in  Europe 
and  manufactured  into  fabrics  of  the  finest  quality, 
excelling  in  strength,  beauty  and  finish,  linen  of 
the  finest  texture,  and  rivalling  even  silk  in  lustre. 

Since  its  introduction  into  the  United  States  in 
March,  1867,  it  has  excited  much  interest  among 
European  manufacturers.  They  consider  the  fibre 
of  the  Boehmeria  Tenacissima,  superior  to  that  of 
any  other  textile  plant,  and  very  valuable  for  manu- 
facturing purposes  ;  the  supply  from  the  East  is  en- 
tirely inadequate  to  fill  the  demand,  and  unequal  to 
the  fibre  here  produced  in  quality  ;  they  are,  there- 
fore, very  desirous  of  seeing  Ramie  successfully  cul- 
tivated in  some  country  where  the  yield  will  be  large 
and  regular. 

Advantages  of  Ramie  ovei*  Cotton  and  otixer 
Staples  now  Cultivated  in  tlie  Sontli. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  the  Southern  States  are 
particularly  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  Ramie, 
which  requires  a  loose,  sandy  soil  and  temperate 
climate.  These  advantages  can  be  secured  in  any 
of  the  cotton-growing  States. 

At  the  present  time  most  of  our  planters  and  far- 
mers are  financially  crippled,  and  cannot  afford  to 
expend  the  large  sums  necessary  to  secure  the  labor 
to  make  cotton  and  sugar  profitable  crops,  both  of 
these  articles  require  large  capital  and  continuous 
cultivation  to  bring  them  to  perfection,  and  both 
may  be  injured  or  destroyed  by  unfavorable  seasons, 
or  other  causes.  Cotton  may  be  totally  destroyed 
by  the  army  worm,  or  other  insects.  The  fibre  of 
Ramie,  being  contained  in  the  inner  bark  of  the 
stem,  cannot  be  injured  in  that  way,  and  will  not  be 
hurt  by  either  long  continued  wet  or  dry  weather  ; 
besides  it  requires  small  capital  to  start  a  Ramie 
plantation,  the  plant  being  easily  propagated  and 
cultivated  ;  it  is  a  perennial,  and  will  not  require 
replanting. 

Having  been  interested  in  Ramie  culture  since  its 
introduction  in  Louisiana  in  1867,  I  have  given  my 
undivided  attention  to  securing  its  successful  intro- 
duction and  cultivation,  and  bringing  its  worth  and 
usefulness  properly  before  the  Southern  public.  I 
have  made  frequent  experiments  in  extracting  the 
fibre  from  the  stem  and  preparing  it  for  use,  and 
have  tried  plants  grown  in  this  and  other  States 
with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  I  find  that  our 
fibre  is  even  finer  than  that  of  Java,  and  that  the 
yield  per  acre  is  greater.  In  any  of  the  Cotton 
States  Ramie  can  be  harvested  at  least  three  times  a 
year,  each  harvest  or  cutting  will  produce  between 


nine  and  twelve  hundred  pounds,  making  an  aver- 
age  annual  crop  of  about  three  thousand  pounds  of 
crude  unprepared  fibre,  worth  at  present  in  Europe 
ten  cents  specie  per  pound  ;  in  preparing  the  fibre 
for  manufacturing  purposes  it  loses  about  one-half, 
and  increases  in  value  to  sixty-five  cents  per  pound. 
Thus,  it  is  apparent  that  Ramie,  requiring  little  or 
no  tillage  to  produce  such  magnificent  results,  is  the 
most  profitable  crop  that  the  planter  can  cultivate. 

The  fibre,  when  prepared  for  the  spinner,  is  beau- 
tifully white,  soft  and  glossy,  closely  resembling 
floss  silk  in  appearance ;  it  is  much  stronger  than 
the  best  flax,  and  readily  receives  the  most  difficult 
dyes  without  injury  to  its  strength  or  lustre. 

Mode  of  Propagating. 

A  rich,  sandy  soil  is  the  most  suitable  for  Ramie 
cultivation,  and  is  particularly  desirable  for  a  nur- 
sery, where  plants  are  to  be  rapidly  propagated. — 
For  field  culture  the  plant  will  thrive  in  any  good 
sandy  land.  To  secure  a  rapid  and  vigorous  growth 
of  roots,  the  land  should  be  thoroughly  and  deeply 
broken  up  to  a  uniform  depth  of  about  ten  inches, 
and  well  pulverized.  This  is  highly  important,  and 
should  be  carefully  performed  to  insure  a  rapid  ac- 
cumulation of  roots. 

In  propagating,  level  cultivation  is  preferable; 
root  cuttings  should  always  be  used  for  first  plant- 
ing- 
After  the  ground  has  been  thoroughly  prepared  as 
above  directed,  the  roots  should  be  planted  about 
six  feet  apart  each  way,  three  inches  deep,  and  slant- 
ingly, with  about  one  inch  exposed  above  the  sur- 
face ;  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  ground  moist 
around  the  roots  when  first  planted.  No  further 
attention,  with  the  exception  of  weeding,  is  re- 
quired until  the  sprouts  are  about  two  feet  high, 
when  they  should  be  gradually  and  gently  inclined 
towards  the  earth.  When  they  have  attained  a 
height  of  three  or  four  feet  it  will  be  noticed  that 
they  become  of  a  brownish  color  near  the  root, 
they  are  thea  ready  for  propagation;  incisions 
should  then  be  made  with  a  thin,  sharp-pointed 
knife  at  each  eye  of  the  stem,  which  should  then  be 
bent  gently  down,  and  covered  with  about  three  or 
four  inches  of  loose  earth,  care  being  taken  to  avoid 
detaching  the  stem  from  the  parent  root.  About 
six  inches  of  the  leafy  end  should  be  left  uncovered. 
In  the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks  these  layers 
will  have  taken  root,  and  may  then  be  separated 
from  the  main  root,  divided  in  pieces  and  replanted. 
In  planting  in  the  field,  layers  may  be  laid  down 
without  being  divided. 

Field  Ctilture. 

After  the  ground  has  been  ploughed  deep  and 
thoroughly  broken  up,  it  should  be  laid  off  in  beds 
running  the  length  of  the  field;  these  should  be 
made  about  six  inches  high  and  four  feet  wide,  with 
a  flat  surface ;  passages  three  feet  wide  should  be 
left  on  each  side,  and  cartways  at  intervals  through 
the  field.  A  shallow  furrow  might  be  run  down 
the  centre  ef  each  bed  ;  if  roots  are  to  be  planted, 
they  should  be  put  in  the  ground  slantingly,  three 
inches  deep  apart,  with  end  projecting  above  the 
ground ;  if  layers  are  to  be  planted,  they  should  be 
laid  in  a  furrow,  about  three  inches  deep,  horizon- 
tally, with  the  ends  lapping  as  in  cane  planting. — 
After  the  first  year's  growth  has  been  cut,  new 
sprouts  will  issue  from  all  parts  of  the  bed ;  the 
growth  will  become  very  dense,  and  choke  out  all 
other  vegetation. 
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Harvesting. 

When  the  stems  have  attained  a  height  of  six  or 
eight  feet,  they  are  then  ready  to  be  harvested  ;  but 
should  it  be  inconvenient  for  the  farmer  to  com- 
mence cutting  at  the  time,  the  fibre  will  not  be  se- 
riously injured  if  left  in  the  field  for  a  week  or  two 
longer.  In  cutting  the  stems  an  ordinary  cane 
knife  may  be  used,  care  being  taken  to  cut  the  stem 
a  little  below  the  ground.  It  will  also  be  advisable 
to  extract  the  fibre  when  the  stems  are  not  too  dry, 
as  that  labor  is  then  much  more  easily  performed, 
and  the  fibre  is  of  better  quality  if  broken  out  while 
in  that  condition,  A  simple  and  easily  worked  ma- 
chine, similar  to  the  ordinary  flax  breakers,  is  being 
constructed  for  that  purpose ;  with  this,  the  planter 
can  make  his  crop  marketable  at  small  expense.  In 
preparing  the  fibre  for  packing  it  should  be  done  up 
in  hanks,  and  packed  in  bags  or  bales  like  cotton. 
All  refuse  matter,  such  as  leaves,  the  woody  sub- 
stance of  the  stem,  etc.,  should  be  strewn  over  the 
field  ;  no  other  manure  is  required. 

General  Information  Concerning  Kami©. 

Eamie  may  be  planted  at  any  growing  time  of  the 
year — the  fall  and  early  in  the  spring  being  the  best 
times  for  starting.  It  cannot  be  injured  by  cold, 
unless  the  ground  freezes  to  a  depth  greater  than 
six  inches,  and  continues  frozen  for  several  days. — 
Many  persons  suppose  Boehmeria  Tenacissima  and 
China  Grass  identical;  this  is  not  the  case,  although 
they  belong  to  the  same  family  of  plants.  The  China 
Grass  produces  seed  from  which  it  can  be  propa- 
gated, but  the  system  is  difficult,  and  the  fibre  un- 
equal to  Ramie  in  texture.  Boehmeria  Tenacissima 
can  be  propagated  only  from  root  cuttings,  and  is 
the  finest  variety  of  the  Urticacea  family.  In  com- 
mercial parlance  the  fibres  of  the  Boehmeria  Tena- 
cissima and  the  Boehmeria  Nevia  or  China  Grass  are 
called  China  Grass.  In  preparing  the  fibre  for  mar- 
ket it  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  producer  to 
ship  it  in  its  crude  raw  state,  as  very  little  expense 
will  be  incurred  in  so  preparing  it.  In  this  condi- 
tion, as  before  stated,  it  is  worth  ten  cents  in  specie 
per  pound.  In  preparing  it  for  the  spinner,  a  chemi- 
cal process  and  costly  machinery  would  be  required. 
A  factory  for  this  purpose  will  be  erected  in  New 
Orleans  during  the  coming  spring,  and  planters  and 
larmers  will,  at  all  times,  find  a  ready  market  for 
their  fibre  in  this  city. 


Expense  of  Raising  Wheat,  &c, 

A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gentleman  says  : 
**  The  expense  of  raising  and  harvesting  a  crop  of 
wheat  is  not  far  from  $20  per  acre.  With  a  yield 
of  10  bushels  per  acre,  at  $2  per  bushel,  all  the 
profit  we  make  is  the  straw,  say  500  pounds,  at  $4 
per  ton,  or  one  dollar  an  acre.  If  we  raise  20  bushels 
per  acre,  or  $40  ;  \hQ  profit  is  $20  per  acre,  or  twenty 
limes  as  much  as  from  a  crop  of  ten  bushels  per 
acre — for  the  extra  straw  will  nearly  pay  for  the 
extra  expense  of  threshing,  and  the  land  will  be  in 
enough  better  condition  to  pay  for  all  other  expenses. 
Double  the  crop  once  more,  and  raise  40  bushels  per 
acre,  or  $80,  and  the  profit  is  |60  an  acre,  or  tliree 
times  as  much  as  from  the  20  bushel  crop,  and  sixty 
times  as  much  as  from  the  ten  bushel  crop  I  In  point 
of  fact,  however,  it  is  more  than  this,  for  a  crop  of 
this  kind  would  probably  be  choice  white  wheat, 
worth  from  25  to  50  cents  a  bushel  more  than  the 
other.  In  the  culture  of  wheat,  therefore,  the  great 
aim  should  be  to  get  a  large  yield  per  acre.  Forty 
bushels  per  acre,  once  in  four  years,  is  vastly  more 
profitable  thau  10  bushels  per  acre  ever  year. 


DEEP  AND  SHALLOW  PLOUGHING. 

The  following  are  the  remarks  of  Horace  Greeley, 
recently  made  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  Farmers'  Club,  when  the  subject  of 
deep  and  shallow  ploughing  was  up  for  discussion  : 

I  have  not  much  to  say,  but  I  will  read  on  deep 
plowing  from  a  book  which  many  think  is  good 
authority.  "Behold  there  went  out  a  sower  to 
sow :  and  it  came  to  pass  as  he  sowed  some  fell  by 
the  wayside,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air  came  and  de- 
voured it  up  ;  and  some  fell  on  stony  ground,  where 
it  "had  not  much  earth,"  and  immediately  it  sprang 
up  because  it  had  no  depth  of  earth,  but  when  the  sun 
was  up  it  was  scorched,  and  because  it  had  no  root 
it  withered  away.  And  some  fell  among  thorns 
grew  up  and  choked  it,  and  it  yielded  no  fruit. — 
And  other  fell  on  good  ground  and  did  yield  good 
fruit  that  sprang  up  and  increased,  and  brought 
forth,  some  thirty,  some  sixty  and  some  a  hundred 
fold.    Pie  that  hath  ears  to  bear  let  him  hear." 

Now  this  is  a  general  proposition  in  agriculture, 
which  holds  good  in  all  countries,  latitudes  and 
soils.  I  have  traveled  in  Jersey,  and  I  saw  in  one  sea- 
son of  drouth,  in  Atlantic  County,  everything  burn- 
ed up,  and  the  crops  would  hardly  produce  the  seed 
for  want  of  root,  as  in  the  authority  given.  The  re- 
port which  has  been  read  disregards  the  fact  that 
there  they  have  a  peculiar  soil  not  common  to  the 
country  at  large.  On  the  American  Bottom,  where 
the  sub-soil  is  loose  enough,  one  may  plow  only  two 
inches  and  a  good  crop  follow,  but  there  would  be  a 
better  crop  with  deeper  plowing.  I  saw  corn  in 
California  22  feet  high,  on  which  no  rain  had  ever 
fallen,  but  the  soil  to  a  great  depth  had  been  made 
a  sort  of  porridge  by  a  Spring  over-flow.  I  saw 
grapes  there  which  require  a  little  watering  for  a  year 
or  so,  but  after  they  had  become  established  they 
did  not  care  for  plowing  or  rain,  for  the  roots  had 
penetrated  six  feet  deep.  Thus  it  is  some  few  places 
require  only  planting.  Now  as  to  subsoiling,  not 
one-twentieth  part  of  the  advantage  will  be  received 
the  first  year.  Subsoiling  is  a  civilizer.  Grass 
lands  may  do  very  well  and  never  be  turned  by  the 
plow,  providing  the  vegetable  mold  remains  on  the 
surface  ;  indeed,  there  is  much  grass  land  which  per- 
haps will  be  better  if  never  plowed. 

Still,  if  one  would  raise  grain  crops,  they  must  be* 
plowed,  and  deeply.  As  regards  the  use  of  lime, 
there  may  be  some  ground,  mostly  muck,  that  will 
stand  1,000  bushels  to  the  acre.  I  know  of  an  or- 
chard that  was  killed  by  the  application  of  600  bush- 
els to  the  acre.  Usually,  200  bushels  will  be  all  that 
land  will  bear.  At  some  future  time  I  will  read  a 
paper  on  this  subject  of  deep  plowing,  for  it  is  not 
generally  understood. 


How  TO  Kill  Wild  Oats. — Mr.  Robert  Brown, 
correspondent  of  Canada  Farmer,  says  "  the  follow- 
ing plan  has  been  found  very  useful  in  eradicating 
wild  oats.  Plough  the  stubble  early  in  the  fall,  and 
harrow  well.  Cross  plough  early  in  the  spring,  and 
after  a  few  days  harrow  well.  About  the  latter  end 
of  May,  plough  a  third  time  and  sow  with  barley. 

This  mode  of  cultivation  will  do  much  towards 
germinating  and  then  killing  the  foul  seed.  But 
should  wild  oats  still  appear,  there  is  one  more 
chance.  Barley  will  ripen  in  time  to  harvest  when 
the  "oats"  are  yet  green,  so  preventing  the  seed 
from  shaking  off  to  pollute  the  land  for  another 
year. 
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HAENESSING  HOESES. 

(concluded  prom  our  last.) 

LETTER  III. 

Henry  Bergh,  Esq.,  President,  &c. — Esteemed 
Sir : — In  this  letter  I  desire  to  offer  for  your  coa- 
sideriition  some  curious  aud  interesting  facts  con- 
nected with  the  development  of  the  true  theory  of  a 
safe  and  comfortable  collar  for  the  horse. 

If  the  cartman,  with  his  huge  collar,  choking  the 
beast  in  Summer  and  chilling  him  through  the  lungs 
in  Winter,  would  cut  a  simple  collar  out  of  a  piece 
of  white  bass,  or  other  light,  tough  wood,  and  put 
that  on  his  horse,  it  would  never  heat  him,  never 
gall  him,  never  chill  him.  But  the  first  idea  object- 
ed is  that  it  is  too  hard  to  pull  against.  Non- 
sense !  Why  are  not  steel  bits  in  his  tender  mouth 
too  hard?  What  a  discrepancy!  How  illogical! 
This  sort  of  collar  has  been  tried,  tested,  severely 
tested.  And  experience  has  demonstrated  that  a 
hard  wooden  surface,  polished  and  kept  clean,  is  the 
safest,  coolest,  best  and  healthiest  collar  ever  used. 
In  addition  ;  while  those  heretofore  used  have  been 
unpopular  because  of  their  coarse,  ugly  looks,  and 
consequently  have  never  been  widely  adopted,  there 
is  another  important  fact  connected  with  them. — 
That  is  their  lightness.  Instead  of  an  enormous 
load,  as  the  present  head  gear  is,  they  only  weigh 
one-third  as  much,  and  unite  hames  and  collar  all 
in  one.  No  rough  surfaces  are  worked  up  in  such 
a  collar  ;  no  sweat  is  absorbed  to  sodden  and  cook 
a  scald.  Fresh  air  passes  round  the  collar,  evapora- 
ting the  moisture  and  keeping  the  skin  dry ;  the 
hair  is  not  chafed  and  fretted,  as  by  common  col- 
lars ;  hence  it  is  always  smooth  and  handsome,  and 
the  horse's  health  so  far  as  collar  disease,  a  numer- 
ous train,  is  concerned,  is  always  good. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  superior  quality  of  a 
hard,  non-absorbent  collar,  the  following  facts  are 
in  place  and  entirely  reliable. 

A  foundry,  machine  shop  and  equipment  factory 
was  established  at  a  certain  place  in  the  South  at  the 
opening  of  the  late  war,  which,  as  the  contest  ad- 
vanced and  the  Union  army  menaced  the  interior, 
was  found  to  be  in  an  exposed  and  perilous  posi- 
tion. Orders  were  at  once  issued  for  the  removal  of 
,  the  entire  establishment.  And  the  place  of  safety 
selected  was  over  five  hundred  miles  distant.  The 
weather  was  hot.  Roads  had  well  nigh  grown  up 
in  weeds  or  washed  away.  The  moving  was  a  her- 
culean undertaking.  Wagons  were  purchased  and 
prepared,  horses  and  mules  gathered  and  harness 
extemporized.  About  forty  collars  had  to  be  made, 
of  wood — cut  in  a  curved  line  to  suit  the  general 
form  of  the  shoulders,  made  round  as  one's  arm  and 
larger — then  polished  and  tied  on  with  ropes  pass- 
ed through  each  end.  The  cavalcade  moved  off, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  terrible  journey  all  the  horses 
and  mules  dressed  in  customary  neck  gear  were  hor- 
ribly galled  and  nearly  ruined,  and  were  for  a  long 
time  wholly  unfit  for  service,  while  those  that  wore 
the  wood  were  ungalled  and  ready  for  work  as 
usual.  The  collars  looked  awkward  enough.  But 
the  principle  is  correct. 

Also,  several  planters  known  to  the  author,  un- 
able to  procure  collars  during  the  late  war,  prepar- 
ed them  from  wood,  and  conducted  their  business 
on  their  plantations  with  success  and  comfort  to  the 
mules  and  horses,  against  the  protestations  of  their 
neighbors,  who  were  astonished  at  the,  Rnccessful 
result. 


To  make  this,  if  possible,  still  clearer,  let  us  rea- 
son from  a  man  to  a  horse.  That  is  a  logical  path 
to  true  appreciation  of  the  trials  of  a  horse.  Take, 
then,  this  illustration  : — Two  men  unused  to  the  axe 
go  into  the  forest  to  chop  timber.  One,  over  anxi- 
ous about  his  hands  as  he  goes  to  work,  calls  at  a 
collar  maker's  shop  and  gets  a  yard  of  collar  facing 
material  and  wraps  it  carefully  round  the  handle  of 
the  axe,  and  sets  to  work.  The  other  uses  the  naked 
handle  in  the  ordinary  way.  At  night  his  hands 
are  somewhat  sore,  but  he  works  on.  The  next 
night  finds  his  hands  better,  though  he  chopped  all 
the  second  day ;  by  the  third  day  he  feels  no  irrita- 
tion, and  works  on  free  from  further  inconvenience. 

How  of  the  first  man?  Why,  his  hands  are  blis- 
tered before  the  first  day's  work  is  done.  They  peel 
off,  and  he  quits  work  till  they  heal.  "Yes,"  says 
one,  "but  if  he  had  put  gloves  on  his  hands  instead 
of  putting  a  glove  on  the  axe  handle  he  would  have 
got  along  better."  Impossible.  I  knew  a  man  un- 
used to  axe  who  agreed  to  cut  out  a  large  number  of 
stumps.  He  put  on  buckskin  gloves  to  preserve  his 
hands  till  he  got  them  used  to  the  new  task.  His 
hands  were  badly  blistered  the  first  day.  The  rea- 
son was  this : — The  gloves  absorbed  the  moisture 
excreted  from  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  kept  the 
gloves  wet.  The  wet  gloves  acted  like  a  poultice, 
softening  the  skin.  When  soft  it  readily  peeled, 
and  the  hands  were — simply  glove  sore.  Just  as  a 
cooked  shoulder  is  collar  sore,  after  poulticing  the 
horse  with  a  massive  neck  girdle  or  collar. 

Yet  the  same  man,  from  force  of  custom,  would 
go  and  put  a  twenty  pound  collar,  faced  with  spongy 
leather  or  woolen  cloth,  on  his  cart  horse,  and  scald 
and  scrape  the  flesh  off  his  shoulders,  never  consid- 
ering the  stern  veracity  of  the  axe  handle  argument. 

If  a  sheet  of  iron  were  swedged  into  the  shape  of 
a  horse  collar  it  would  never  gall  after  two  or  three 
days'  use.  But  will  it  fit  the  horse  ?  Probably  not 
exactly.  How  many  do  set  well  and  fit  the  wearer  ? 
A  high  authority  says  "not  one  in  twenty."  I 
think  scarcely  one  in  fifty.  Besides,  what  fits  a 
horse  one  time  will  not  fit  him  six  weeks  after. 

There  are  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  in  length  by 
three  or  four  in  width  on  the  shoulders  of  horses, 
where  the  pressure  of  the  collar  is  borne  when  he 
pulls  his  load.  If  the  collar  fits  that  amount  of  sur- 
face fairly,  and  two  or  three  days'  use  has  made  his 
hide  firm  and  tough,  will  go  well  afterwards. — 
The  harder  the  substance  covering  that  surface  the 
better.  A  glass  face  to  a  collar  would  be  the  best  if 
it  were  practicable.  The  ox  bow  and  yoke  are  proof 
to  the  point.  Iron  ox  yokes  and  bows  will  be  used, 
probably,  before  many  years  :  cushions,  never. — 
Put  the  cushioned  horse  collar  on  oxen,  or  get  up 
the  bows  and  yoke  on  the  same  plan  ;  stuff  with 
straw  or  hair,  and  line  with  woolen  cloth,  and  anv 
man  will  admit  that  the  ox  would  be  galled  and  could 
never  work  in  them.  Hard  rubber  may  find  some 
place,  and  for  horse  collars  may  prove  invaluable. 

My  next  letter  will  call  your  attention  to  a  mode 
of  inflicting  pain,  and  cruel  treatment  upon  the 
horse,  in  the  use  of  the  present  collars,  to  which 
your  special  notice  is  solicited.    Respectfully  yours, 

Fessenden. 

LETTER  IV. 
.  Henry  Bergh,  Esq.,  President,  &c. — Esteemed 
Sir  : — I  presume  you  will  be  very  much  surprised  at 
some  of  the  facts  I  wish  to  offer  for  your  considera- 
tion in  this  communication.  They  relate  to  the  weight 
of  the  neck  gear  of  work  horses.    And  when  I  speak 
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of  the  neck  gear  I  mean  to  embrace  everything  that 
hangs  on  the  neck,  as  collar,  hames,  and  their  straps, 
attachments,  chains  and  fixtures.  Very  few  persons 
have  bestowed  any  attention  on  this  curious  and 
important  department  of  horse  attire.  And  yet  an 
amount  of  cruelty  is  daily  practiced  on  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  horses,  by  compelling  them  to  carry 
huge  and  needless  fixtures  on  their  necks  which 
when  fairly  considered  will  astonish  many  of  their 
owners. 

The  weight  of  these  instruments  of  torture  has 
been  ascertained  by  putting  them  in  the  scales. 

They  may  be  classified,  or  arranged  by  weight  in- 
to two  classes :  those  running  from  eight  to  fourteen 
pounds  in  the  first  class,  and  those  from  fourteen  to 
thirty  pounds  in  the  second.  And  that  the  mere 
weight  of  these  collars  is  a  great  and  crying  evil, 
one  may  see  in  every  street  in  the  city  the  necks  and 
withers  of  horses  padded  with  sheepskin — with  the 
wool  next  to  the  tender  skin.  Try  that  on  a  man  in  a 
similar  way  for  a  similar  gall.  Dare  an  educated 
surgeon  recommend  it?  All  these  things  belong  to 
to  the  old  stereotyped  system  of  a  dark  age,  that 
sent  to  mill  the  corn  in  one  end  of  the  sack,  and  the 
old  sacred  rock,  to  balance  it,  in  the  other. 

It  is  not  our  opinion  that  thirty  pounds  is  a  com- 
mon weight,  but  thousands  are  used  as  heavy,  and 
some  even  heavier  ;  some  weigh  forty  pounds.  But, 
for  illustration,  let  us  suppose  such  case.  The  en- 
tire neck  dress  shall  weigh  thirty  pounds.  The 
horse  wearing  it  shall  work  three  hundred  days  in  a 
year.  In  that  time  he  has  carried  on  his  neck  9,000 
lbs.  That  is  equal  to  carrying  a  rider  weighing  150 
lbs.  sixty  days.  If  he  travels  thirty-five  miles  per 
day,  in  the  sixty  days,  he  will  have  gone  OTer  a  space 
equal  to  2,100  miles.  And  yet  so  thoughtless  are 
many  men  ;  agents  who  take  charge  of  large  num- 
bers of  work  horses,  and  unreflecting  owners  them- 
selves, that  they  will  tell  you  as  an  answer  to  these 
reasons  "that  the  horse  can  stand  it."  But  he  does 
not  "stand  it." 

This  evil  is  worrying  the  lives  out  of  thousands  of 
them  every  Summer  and  every  Winter,  and  all  the 
year  round.  Can  a  horse  carry  30  lbs.  a  day  on  his 
neck  as  easily  as  he  can  carry  5  lbs.  ?  Can  a  horse 
carry  a  rider  weighing  300  lbs.  as  easily  as  he  can 
one  who  only  weighs  80  lbs.  ?  Can  he  carry  in  a  year 
0,000lbs.  solid  weight  on  his  neck,  heating  his  blood 
and  suffocating  him  in  the  Summer,  and  with  its 
frozen  perspiration,  or  frozen  rain  water,  chilling 
his  lungs  in  Winter— as  easily,  as  healthfully,  as 
gaily  as  he  would  carry  5  lbs.  and  be  neither  blis- 
tered in  heat,  or  have  engendered  pneumonia  in  cold? 
Let  common  sense  give  the  decision.  If  a  horse 
shall  work  fifteen  years  in  a  neck-gear  of  SOlbs. 
weight,  from  day  to  day,  that  would  be  equal  to  car- 
rying a  rider  of  150lbs.  for  sixty  days,  at  35  miles 
per  day,  a  distance  of  2,100  miles  in  each  year — 
then,  in  15  years,  the  work  will  result  as  follows  : — 
The  horse's  neck  load  would  have  been  equal  to 
135,000lb8.  in  weight,  and  equal  to  carrying  a  rider 
of  loOlbs.  three  years  ;  and  the  distance  traveled  at 
35  miles  per  day  equal  to  31,500  miles.  Suppose 
now  an  ample  substitute  could  be  placed  on  the  neck 
of  such  a  horse  not  liable  to  any  of  the  objections 
made  against  the  huge  Hlluir  now  worn,  far  hand- 
somer, more  durable,  and  not  weighing  altogether 
ovec  5  or  7lbs.,  would,  or  would  not,  the  horse  and 
his  owner  be  gainers  thereby  ?  Would  it  then  be 
unworthy  the  great  objects  of  the  society  to  offer 
a  suitable  reward  for  a  new  horse  collar  to  supersede 
the  one  at  present  in  use,  as  well  as  for  a  new  ox- 
yoke  ? 


Among  the  best  horses  and  the  best  cared  for,  I 
have  found  those  belonging  to  the  public  Fire  De- 
partment. These  fine  animals,  who,  doubtless,  know 
the  general  import  of  a  fire  alarm  as  well  as  their 
keepers,  stand  harnessed  night  and  day  ;  like  a  sol- 
dier on  the  eve  of  battle,  they  sleep  on  their  arms. 
What  are  the  facts  respecting  their  neck  dress? — 
They  will  average  twenty  pounds  each.  The  trial 
has  been  made. 

If  any  one  is  sceptical  as  to  the  effect  of  hanging 
so  great  a  weight  on  their  necks,  to  be  carried  twen- 
ty-four hours  in  every  day  by  the  year,  let  him  go 
into  their  stalls  and  look  at  their  necks  himself. — 
Watch  the  horse  and  see  him  drop  his  head  to  move 
the  weight  to  a  fresh  spot.  Look  at  the  collars  and 
see  the  sheep  skin  lining  placed  as  a  pad  to  soften 
the  weight  a  little. 

If,  as  Job  says,  "the  neck  of  the  horse  is  clothed 
with  thunder,"  it  was  not  our  workhorse,  or  he 
would  rive  away  those  monstrous  burdens  at  a 
stroke. 

Every  intelligent  harness  maker  understands  all 
these  evils,  and  would  readily  aid  in  reforming  them 
were  the  way  fairly  opened.  But  what  can  a  few 
harness  makers  do  to  root  out,  and  entirely  change 
and  reform  an  old,  fixed  and  deeply  engrafted  usage 
like  this?  And  then  they  cannot  all  be  supposed 
entirely  ready.    It  must  involve  loss  somewhere. 

A  great  wave  of  public  opinion  must  sweep  over 
the  land,  and  the  society  over  which  you  preside 
and  kindred  associations  may  greatly  assist  in  lifting 
that  wave  and  rolling  it  along. 

Owners  of  large  numbers  of  horses  must  attend  to 
this  matter.  Street  car,  omnibus,  express  and  other 
similar  companies  ;  large  mercantile  establishments, 
fire  departments,  and  all  men  who  go  for  evenhand- 
ed  justice  to  the  noblest  animal  God  has  ever  be- 
stowed on  mankind,  ought  to  enquire,  and  when  in- 
formed, lend  their  powerful  influence  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  work  of  reform.  The  comfort, 
health,  durability  and  longevity  of  our  bourses,  call 
for  improvement  just  at  this  point. 

Respectfully  yours,  Fessenden. 


Experiment  in  Killing  Grubs. — Mr.  Skinner  of  the 
Herkimer  Co.,  Farmers'  Club  says,  that  salt  had 
been  recommended  as  a  specific  for  ridding  the  soil 
of  worms.  Last  spring  he  plowed  up  an  old  sod* 
where  there  was  an  immense  quantity  of  grubs.  Be 
sowed  upon  three  and  three-fourths  acres,  soon  after 
plowing,  two  barrels  coarse  salt.  A  day  or  two  af- 
ter the  application  there  was  rain,  which  dissolved 
most  of  the  salt.  The  ground  was  then  thoroughly 
harrowed  and  planted  to  corn.  About  half  a  pint 
of  leached  ashes  was  placed  upon  each  hill  of  corn. 
The  yield  of  corn  was  very  large  and  not  a  hill  was 
injured  by  worms.  He  had  no  doubt,  had  there 
been  no  application  of  salt,  that  the  grubs  would 
have  destroyed  the  corn. 

Cleaning  out  Choked  Pipe. — A  correspondent  of 
the  Gardener^ s  Monthly,  SQ,js,:  "A  neighbor  of  mine 
opened  a  line  of  cement  pipes  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
long,  by  starting  a  large  crawfish  in  at  the  upper 
end.  This  is  the  second  case  in  which  I  have  known 
it  to  succeed  ;  and  I  know  of  a  case  in  which  it  was 
tried  and  failed ;  but  in  this  case  a  piston,  worked 
vigorously  at  the  upper  end,  cleared  out  the  ob- 
struction. 

The  best  food  for  fattening  fowls  is  said  to  be 
ground  oats  mixed  to  a  dough  with  water  or  milk 
the  latter  is  the  best. 
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OF 

Hon.  E.  J.  HENKLE, 

PRESIDENT  OP  THE  ANNE  ARUNDEL  COUNTY  (mD.)  AGRI- 
CULTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

Gentlemen  .-—Before  proceeding  to  the  discharge  of  the 
important  and  responsible  duties,  to  which  you  have  as- 
signed me,  in  this  association,  permit  me  to  return  to  you 
my  most  cordial  and  sincere  acknowledgements  for  the  high 
compliment  you  have  paid  me,  in  calling  me  to  fill  the 
most  prominent  position  in  your  midst. 

From  the  moment  when,  from  the  hand  of  a  most  inti- 
mate personal  friend,  I  was  first  informed  of  your  intention 
to  inaugurate  a  movement  of  this  character,  it  was  my  in- 
tention and  desire  to  become  one  ofyour  members,  occupy- 
ing a  private  position  in  your  ranks,  expecting  thereby  to 
be  benefited  much  more  than  to  be  able  to  benefit  others, 
but  ready  and  willing,  at  all  times,  to  contribute  my  mite, 
however  insignificant  it  might  be,  to  the  common  stock  and 
advancement  of  the  interests  and  objects  of  the  association. 
But  when,  on  the  evening  of  a  former  meeting,  I  was  in- 
formed that,  with  great  unanimity  you  had  chosen  me  to 
be  the  first  President  of  the  Anne  Arundel  County  Agricul- 
tural Society,  I  assure  you  it,  filled  my  bosom  with  emo- 
tions of  gratitude,  that  all  language  at  my  command  fails 
adequately  to  express. 

It  is  a  compliment  of  which  any  citizen  might  well  be 
proud,  and  I  shall  cherish  its  recollection  with  fondness 
and  pride  to  the  latest  period  of  existence,  all  the  more 
proudly,  since  it  was  unsought  and  unexpected. 

I  accept  the  proffered  position  willingly,  since  it  is  your 
desire  that  I  should  do  so ;  but  deeply  impressed  with  its 
grave  responsibilities,  and  with  great  distrust,  I  assure  you, 
in  my  ability  to  discharge  its  duties  in  a  manner  which 
shall  be  satisfactory  to  you,  or  in  accordance  with  the  dig- 
nity and  importance  of  the  great  interest  involved. 

I  can  only  promise  you  the  best  efforts  my  feeble  powers 
can  afford,  united  with  a  sincerity  of  heart  and  earnestness 
of  desire,  for  the  triumphant  success  of  the  Society,  second 
to  none. 

Without  any  previous  experience  in  duties  of  a  similar 
character,  I  shall  rely  largely  upon  your  kind  forbearance 
and  assistance,  without  both  of  which,  I  feel  that  even 
a  partial  success  will  be  impossible. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  "In  what  manner  do  you 
expect  to  be  benefited,  and  what  do  you  expect  to  learn 
by  means  of  an  Agricultural  Society  ?"  and  with  your  in- 
dulgence, I  propose,  briefly,  to  present  some  of  the  reasons 
that  have  occurred  to  me  why  Agricultural  Societies  gene- 
rally, when  properly  conducted,  should  be  beneficial  to  the 
interests  of  those  engaged  in  them. 

Why,  in  addition  to  general  reasons,  such  institutions 
should  prove  advantageous,  at  this  particular  juncture,  in 
our  history ;  and,  especially,  why  an  Agricultural  Society 
in  Anne  Arundel  county,  at  this  time,  should  particularly, 
be  followed  by  beneficial  results. 

For  the  same  general  reasons  that  association,  discussion, 
comparison  of  experiences ,  competition  and  a  generous  ri- 
valry have  been  found  the  most  efficient  means  of  advance- 
ment in  almost  all  the  arts  and  sciences  ;  the  same  means 
properly  applied,  will  prove  beneficial  in  the  Agricultural 
arts  and  sciences. 

The  history  and  experience  of  the  past  abundantly  de- 
monstrates, that  the  principles  and  facts,  a  knowledge  of 
which  is  essential  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  use- 
ful arts,  and  tend  to  their  more  rapid  advancement  and  per- 


fection, have  been  more  generally  disseminated  and  more 
practically  and  usefully  taught,  by  such  means  than  by  all 
others  combined  ;  indeed,  the  rapid  and  wonderful  steps 
towards  perfection  that  have  been  made  in  very  many  of 
the  useful  arts  within  the  present  generation  is,  in  my 
opinion,  largely  owing  to  the  powerful  impetus  that  asso- 
ciation, and  the  rivalry  that  it  engenders,  has  inspired. 

It  is  true  that  books  and  periodicals,  almost  without  num- 
ber, are  published  upon  all  such  subjects,  and  many  of 
them  practical  in  their  nature,  and  written  by  men  of  am- 
ple information  and  experience,  and  far  be  it  from  me  to 
underrate  their  value  or  importance  ;  but  every  one  knows, 
that  oral  instruction  is,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  most 
agreeable,  the  most  impressive  and  the  most  efficient  for 
the  improvement  of  those  who  would  be  instructed. — 
Hence,  public  and  private  lectures  are  now,  almost  uni- 
versally, resorted  to,  as  the  very  best  means  that  can  be  de- 
vised, for  imparting  instruction  to  others. 

The  sound  of  the  human  voice  in  discussion  and  demon- 
stration ;  the  conversational  and  familiar  language,  in 
which  ideas  are  conveyed,  impart  an  interest,  simplicity 
and  fascination  to  many  subjects  which,  without  such 
means,  would  be,  to  many,  unstudied  and  unknown. 

Without  descending  to  tedious  details  upon  a  subject, 
which  must  be  self-evident  to  every  reflecting  mind,  allow 
me  to  cite  one  instance  familiar  to  you  all,  of  the  inestima- 
ble advantages  of  such  associations. 

The  Maryland  Institute,  for  the  promotion  of  the  Me- 
chanic Arts,  was  established  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
in  Baltimore  city,  and  its  career  has  been  one  of  most 
gratifying  usefulness  and  success. 

For  a  fee,  almost  insignificant  in  amount,  any  one  may 
become  a  member  and  enjoy  its  advantages.  There  is  an- 
nually delivered  a  regular  course  of  lectures  upon  Chemis- 
try, Natural  Philosophy  and  the  kindred  sciences,  amply 
illustrated  by  apparatus  and  experiments,  and  from  time 
to  time,  popular  lectures  and  addresses  by  distinguished 
individuals  upon  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  more  or  less 
connected  with  the  objects  of  the  institution. 

These  lectures  and  addresses  are  regularly  attended  by 
large  and  attentive  audiences,  who  cannot  fail  to  derive 
much  benefit  from  the  instructions  there  given. 

A  School  of  Design,  in  which  several  hundred  students, 
of  both  sexes,  receive  instruction,  in  all  the  various 
branches  of  Drawing,  Painting,  Architecture  and  Engi- 
neering is  also  provided  and  is  perhaps  the  most  useful  and 
interesting  of  its  various  departments. 

The  numbers  who  have  been  and  still  are  the  recipients 
of  its  benefits ;  the  wide  range  of  its  course  of  study  ;  the 
thorough,  practical  and  efficient  character  of  the  instruc- 
tion, and  the  inestimable  advantages  it  has  conferred  upon 
the  mechanic  interests  of  Baltimore  and  the  State,  cannot 
be  overestimated,  and  are  but  imperfectly  understood  or 
appreciated  by  our  people. 

From  this  School  of  Design  have  gone  forth  inany  gradu- 
ates, who  as  Architects,  Draughtsmen,  Engineers,  and  Ma- 
chinists adorn  the  professions  and  reflect  honor  upon  their 
alma  mater. 

The  symmetry  of  proportion,  the  beauty  of  design  and 
the  imposing  grandeur  of  a  multitude  of  public  and  private 
edifices,  in  Baltimore  city  fully  attest  the  ability  of  her 
architects  and  the  skill  of  her  mechanics. 

An  extensive  circulating  library  of  well  selected  works 
upon  history,  literature  and  the  arts  and  sciences,  free  for 
all  its  members,  is  another  feature  of  the  institution,  and 
contributes,  in  no  small  degree,  to  its  usefulness. 

But  the  crowning  work  of  all  is  their  annual  exhibition. 
At  these  are  brought  together  and  exposed  for  public  in- 
spection, such  a  display  of  the  handiwork  of  the  citizens, 
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in  all  that  pertains  to  the  industrial  pursuits,  and  even  the 
sciences  and  fine  arts,  that  no  one  can  stroll  through  the 
spacious  hall  of  the  Institute  and  attentively  comemplate, 
without  experiencing  a  thrill  of  honest  pride  in  the  noble 
achievements  of  the  native  skill  and  talent  of  our  great 
metropolis.  No  one  can  witness  the  countless  specimens 
of  ingenious  machinery  and  perfect  workmanship  ;  the 
great  variety  of  manufactued  goods,  of  every  description 
and  quality,  suited  to  all  our  domestic  wants  ;  and  the 
beautiful  samples  of  tine  art,  the  work  of  the  School  of  De- 
sign, and  not  feel  abundantly  convinced,  that  the  Maryland 
Institute  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts,  has  ful- 
lilied  a  glorious  mission  ;  has  conferred  inestimable  bene- 
fits and  blessings  upon  the  people  ;  has  elevated,  dignified 
and  made  more  honorable,  all  that  belongs  to  the  useful 
arts,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity 
of  that  great  city. 

The  founders  of  this  institution  should  be  named  a- 
mongst  the  greatest  and  best  of  the  public  benefactors  of 
Baltimore  city. 

The  perfection  of  this  institution,  if  other  instances  were 
wanting,  abundantly  proves  all  that  we  claim,  in  behalf  of 
similar  organizations,  for  the  promotion  of  the  Agricul- 
tural arts  and  sciences.  But  other  instances  are  not  want- 
ing. In  our  State,  and  in  a  sister  County,  an  Agricultural 
Society  has  had  an  exhibition  this  very  season,  which  was 
eminently  successful  in  all  respects,  attracting  to  its 
grounds  thousands  of  the  citizens,  not  only  of  that  county 
but  from  the  city  of  Baltimore,  the  remoter  parts  of  the 
State  and  also  from,  at  least,  two  other  States.  That  it  has 
had  the  effect  to  give  a  new  impulse,  in  all  the  suiround- 
ing  country,  to  all  the  various  branches  of  Agricultural 
pursuit,  is  beyond  question. 

If  Frederick  county  has  had  such  a  Fair  and  such  a  suc- 
cess, Anne  Arundel  county  can  also  have  the  same.  Her 
position  is  central  in  the  State  and  accessible,  by  land  or 
water,  from  all  directions.  Her  principal  city  is  the  State's 
Capital.  Her  productions  are  the  same  generally,  but 
greater  in  the  variety>nd  quantity,  or  many  of  them,  than 
any  part  of  the  State.  Her  climate  is  unsurpassed,  and  we 
believe  confidently  that  the  intelligence,  energy  and  enter- 
prise of  her  citizens  are  equal  to  the  occasion. 

The  advantages  that  have  resulted  to  the  mechanic  arts 
and  sciences,  by  association,  discussion,  competition  and 
rivalry,  have  also  been  realized  in  the  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  pursuits,  wherever  such  me^ns  have  been 
resorted  to  with  that  energy  and  zeal,  that  the  interest  and 
importance  of  the  subject  demand.  When  Agriculture  is 
conducted  in  the  most  scientific,  systematic  and  successful 
manner,  then  do  Societies  for  its  promotion  most  abound. 

Go  to  those  States,  where  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is 
most  profitably  pursued,  where  a  few  acres  are  made  to 
produce  and  pay  as  much  or  better  than  a  large  farm  in 
many  other  sections,  and  you  will  find  not  only  State  but 
county  and  district  associations  for  the  furtherance  of  their 
interest.  Agriculturists  there  attach  an  importance  to  such 
means,  unequalled  in  any  other  sections  of  the  land,  and 
their  continued  prosperity  and  success  prove,  conclusively, 
that  they  have  not  overestimated  their  importance.  They 
are  in  advance  of  all  others  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  art  or 
the  science,  and  next  to  their  natural  energy  and  enterprise 
they  owe  it  to  the  advantages  of  competition  and  associa- 
tion. 

But  gentlemen,  in  addition  to  these  and  many  other  gen- 
eral reasons  for  association  among  farmers,  there  are  many 
special  reasons  why  it  miglit  be  beneficial  to  our  interest  at 
this  time.  The  prosperity  of  a  nation  and  people  is  in  di- 
rect proportion  to  itd  agricultural  prosperity,  especially  in 
a  country  such  as  ours. 


We  are  an  agricultural  people.  The  vast  extent  of  our 
public  domain,  more  than  can,  perhaps,  be  settled  for  a 
century  to  come  ;  the  mildness  of  our  climate,  its  salubri- 
ty, the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  variety  of  its 
productions  and  the  unequalled  facilities,  for  access  and 
transportation,  of  Oceans,  Bays,  Gulfs,  and  Rivers,  and  the 
gigantic  works  of  Internal  Improvement  traversing,  almost 
the  entire  Continent,  make  us  preeminently  the  great  ag- 
ricultural  nation  of  the  world.  The  surplus  productions 
of  our  soil  exceed  many  times  over,  the  wealth  of  the  en- 
tire country  derived  from  other  sources.  No  people,  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth,  can  boast  of  such  inexhaustable  re- 
sources, and  such  unparalleled  advantages,  and  facilities 
in  this  particular,  as  we.  Resources  so  rich  and  boundless 
in  their  extent  and  magnitude,  that  their  development 
may  be  said  to  have  scarcely  begun,  and  doubtless  capable 
when  fully  improved  of  feeding  the  world. 

But  as  the  affairs  of  the  nation  have  suflered  greatly,  in 
the  embarrassments  incident  to  the  great  struggle,  from 
which  she  has  but  recently  emerged,  so  have  the  great  ag- 
ricultural interest,  of  the  land  suffered  most  serious  em- 
barrassment and  hindrance.  And  while  these  influences 
have  been  felt  in  all  parts  of  our  country,  it  is  notorious 
that  one  portion,  that  in  which  the  institution  of  slavery 
formerly  prevailed  has  felt  their  paralyzing  influence  with 
the  most  crushing  effect. 

With  the  question  and  subject  of  emancipation  as  one  of 
political  policy,  we  have  nothing  here  to  do.  This  is  not  a 
political  society  nor  intended  to  be  such;  nothing,  I  am  sure, 
could  be  more  prejudicial  to  our  interest  than  the  agitation 
of  such  subjects,  and  I  trust  and  believe  that  they  will  be  stu. 
diously  avoided.  It  is  simply  a  fact  recognized  and  admit- 
ted by  all,  that  emancipation  has  seriously  embarrassed 
the  farming  interest  of  our  State  by  the  overthrow  of  the 
labor  system  that  prevailed  amongst  us.  Emancipation 
has  been  followed,  as  might  naturally  have  been  expected, 
by  demoralization  and  disorganization.  To  such  an  extent 
have  these  consequences  afi"ected  the  interest  of  the  former 
slaveholding  sections  that  real  estate  has  declined  greatly 
in  market  value  and  very  many  of  our  best  citizens  find 
themselves  greatly  embarrassed  in  their  circumstances ; 
and  without  some  prompt  and  efficient  remedy  the  trouble 
must  increase  rather  than  diminish. 

The  labor  system  of  our  State,  especially  that  upon  which 
the  farmer  is  to  depend,  is  a  question  of  the  most  vital  im- 
portance indeed ;  and  as  the  difficulties  and  derangement 
that  afilict  us  are  common  to  all  our  section  of  the  State, 
they  constitute,  in  my  opinion,  one  strong  inducement  to 
the  farmers,  by  associations  and  discussions,  to  attempt  to 
devise  some  rules  or  regulations,  upon  these  subjects,  for 
their  common  protection 

It  is  no  part  of  my  duty,  and  I  shall  not  attempt  to  in- 
dicate, the  precise  manner  and  means  by  which  this  most 
desirable  end  shall  be  accomplished.  There  are  no  doubt 
many  difficulties  in  the  way,  and  they  may,  after  all  our 
efforts,  prove  insurmountable.  Yet  we  contend  that,  if 
anything  can  be  effected  upon  the  subject  at  all,  it  can  be 
more  certainly  and  effectually  accomplished  by  combina- 
tion and  concert  bf  action. 

Whether  the  emancipated  slaves,  under  the  fostering  in- 
fluences of  a  free  government  and  with  assurance  of  libe- 
ral compensation  for  his  labor,  and  the  fullest  protection 
in  its  enjoyment,  will  develope  that  spirit  of  energy,  in- 
dustry and  enterprise,  under  the  impulse  of  such  powerful 
motives,  which  the  advocates  of  measures  of  emancipa- 
tion predicted,  is  a  problem  which  is  undergoing  a  prac- 
tical solution,  which  is  all  inportant  to  the  farmers  of 
Maryland. 

In  the  selection  and  employment  of  laborers,  I  feel  con- 
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fident  that  the  preference,  in  a  large  majority  of  instances , 
is  for  those  who  were  formerly  our  servants,  and  if  that 
portion  of  our  population  will  exhibit  the  same  spirit  of 
conciliation,  good  will  and  forbearance,  that  all  are  so  de- 
sirous of  extending  towards  them,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
a  peaceful  future  for  all. 

The  measures  considered  most  expedient,  and  the  course 
of  action  determined  upon  by  a  society  composed  of  a  large 
number  of  the  most  respectable,  intelligent  and  well  known 
citizens  of  a  county  or  community,  will  have  much  weight, 
and  command  more  general  respect  and  observance  than  if 
recommended  by  an  unorganized  few.  For  this  and  other 
reasons,  associations  might  accomplish  much  that  never 
could  be  achieved  by  individual  effort. 

The  cheapest  and  the  best  fertilizers  to  be  used  upon  the 
various  crops  we  cultivate,  is  another  subject  of  great  mag- 
nitude and  importance  to  the  farmer.   It  is  becoming  an- 
nually more  and  more  important  to  us,  and  all  the  light 
that  can  be  thrown  upon  the  subject,  we  should  avail  our- 
selves of  in  order  to  secure  the  greatest  certainty  of  result, 
with  the  least  outlay  of  money.   Immense  sums  are  ex- 
pended yearly  by  our  farmers  in  manures,  guanos  and  j 
manufactured  fertilizers.  i 
In  many  instances,  no  doubt,  the  investment  proves  ad-  j 
vantageous  to  the  purchaser,  but  in  many  others,  it  cannot  i 
be  denied,  that  little  or  no  beneficial  results  are  realized, } 
and  the  farmer,  as  good  as  throws  his  money  away. 

The  great  number  of  these  manufactured  fertilizers,  now 
thrown  upon  the  .market,  with  high  sounding  titles  and 
certificates,  and  the  princely  fortunes  amassed  by  many  en- 
gaged in  their  manufacture,  prove  conclusively  that  the 
profits  of  the  business  are  very  great,  and  either  that  the 
farmer  is  imposed  upon  by  an  article  inferior  to  representa- 
tion, or  that  he  is  made  to  pay  much  more,  than  the  in- 
trinsic commercial  value  of  the  article  he  buys. 

A  thorough  investigation  and  discussion  of  the  merits  of 
the  various  articles  thus  offered  in  the  market,  and  carefully 
conducted  experiments  to  test  their  positive  and  relative 
value,  could  not  fail  to  promote  largely  the  interest  of  our 
farmers. 

The  attention  of  our  agriculturists  should  be  directed  to 
the  importance  of  a  systematic  and  scientific  method  of 
collecting,  saving  and  preparing,  as  much  as  possible,  our 
own  manures  and  fertilizers. 

Immense  quantities  of  animal  and  vegetable  refuse,  the 
products  of  our  cities  and  also  of  the  country,  are  continu- 
ally wasted  or  lost.  They  contain,  in  the  most  desirable 
form,  all  the  elementary  constituents  necessary  to  the  re- 
production of  all  the  grains,  fruits,  and  vegetables  that  we 
cultivate. 

Though  they  do  contain  ammonia  and  the  phosphates, 
&c.,  in  great  abundance,  and  in  the  proper  combinations 
for  profitable  use,  we  annually  expend  immense  sums  in 
the  purchase  of  a  supply  of  these  same  ingredients  in  the 
form  of  guanos  imported  from  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  incalculable  importance  of  this  subject,  I  am 
sure,  you  already  appreciate. 

It  has  grown  in  magnitude  and  importance  most  rapidly 
of  late  years,  and  promises  so  to  continue,  and  I  refer  to  it 
here  not  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  any  particular  items 
of  information,  but  as  another  instance  of  the  great  neces- 
sity that  exists  now  amongst  farmers  for  a  united  effort, 
and  a  thorough  discussion  and  investigation  of  a  subject, 
that  so  deeply  affects  their  prosperity. 

There  are  many  other  arguments,  of  a  general  character, 
that  might  with  propriety  be  urged,  in  support  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  agricultural  societies,  at  this  juncture  in  our 
history,  but  I  shall  not  weary  you  further  upon  this  point, 
knowing  that  your  own  intelligence  will  readily  suggest 


what  has  been  omitted,  and  will  proceed  to  consider  very 
concisely  some  special  and  particular  reasons,  why  we 
should  have  an  Agricultural  Society  in  Anne  Arundel 
county  at  this  time. 

The  States-of  the  great  TVest,  Northwest  and  Southwest, 
from  the  vast  extent  of  their  territory,  the  inexhaustible 
fertility  of  their  soil,  and  the  great  modern  facilities  for 
transportation  rapidly  increasing  from  year  to  year,  are  now, 
and  must  still,  in  the  future,  be  the  great  grain  growing  and 
stock  producing  sections  of  the  country. 

The  resources  of  the  territory  and  people  east  of  the  AUe- 
ghaneys,  and  especially  that  portion  contiguous  to  the  sea 
and  adjacent  to  our  large  sea-board  cities,  must,  in  the  fu- 
ture, be  directed  mainly  to  manufacture,  merchandise, 
shipping  and  the  horticultural  pursuits. 

The  number  of  large  cities,  in  close  proximity  upon  our 
eastern  coast,  containing  millions  of  inhabitants,  has  crea- 
ted a  demand  for  the  productions  of  the  market  garden  and 
fruit  farm,  that  will  sooner  or  later,  as  it  has  already  in 
many  instances,  induce  the  grain  grower  to  adopt  the  more 
lucrative  cultivation  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  vast  numbers  who  are  consumers  daily  of  such  ar- 
ticles, and  the  great  facility  with  which  the  productions  of 
the  garden  may  be  placed,  in  good  condition,  in  the  mar- 
kets of  cities  hundreds  of  miles  distant,  has  opened  a  field 
of  surpassing  promise  to  vast  sections  of  our  lands,  where 
agriculture  has  heretofore  languished  or  at  least  has  not 
amply  repaid  the  husbandman  for  his  toil. 

And  this  is  not  all.  The  preservation  of  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  hermetically  sealed  vessels,  has  added  im- 
mensely to  the  demand  for  almost  all  such  productions. 

This  business,  which  has  sprung  up  within  a  few  years, 
has  already  assumed  gigantic  proportions,  and  may  be  said 
to  be  still  in  its  infancy. 

By  this  process,  the  most  delicious  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  preserved  in  their  primitive  condition,  and  may  be 
transported  to  any  part  of  the  world  and  kept  any  length  of 
time. 

And  the  world  for  our  great  market  it  is  easy  to  perceive, 
how  great  is  the  advantage  to  those  sections  that  can  pro- 
duce, in  abundance  and  perfection,  the  articles  needed. 

Baltimore  enjoys  almost  a  monopoly  in  this  business, 
and,  in  consequence,  has  become  the  best  fruit  and  vege- 
table market  in  the  entire  country. 

The  Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  tributaries  contain,  I  believe, 
the  best  quality  and  the  largest  supply  of  oysters  to  be  found 
in  the  world.  Baltimore,  by  its  proximity  to  this  inex- 
haustible treasure,  has  become  the  great  oyster  packing 
emporium  of  the  country,  and  in  consequence  of  this  fact, 
she  has  also  engaged  more  largely  than  all  other  cities 
combined  in  the  preservation  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

These  come  into  the  market  principally  at  a  season  when 
the  oyster  is  not  marketable,  thus  giving  those  engaged  in 
the  business,  employment  the  entire  year  round,  and  af- 
fording a  most  desirable  variety  to  their  stock  in  trade. 

I  regret  that  time  has  not  enabled  me  to  present  to  you 
many  statistics,  that  are  truly  surprising,  as  to  the  magni- 
tude o(  this  business  ;  its  importance  as  directly  affecting 
those  engaged  in  horticultural  pursuits. 

It  now  ranks  as  the  third  business  in  Baltimore  city  in  its 
proportions. 

Thus  with  the  season  made  perennial,  at  least  five  mil- 
lions  of  capital  is  directly  invested  in  it ;  and  the  amount 
invested  directly,  or  indirectly,  in  all  its  collateral  bran- 
ches, must  be  at  least  three  times  that  amount. 

More  than  three  millions  of  dollars,  it  is  estimated,  have 
been  expended  in  Baltimore  the  past  season  in  fruits  and 
vegetables  alone. 
The  sales  of  one  house  alone,  in  three  months,  amount 
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to  more  than  $70^000  in  goods  of  their  own  manufacture. 

There  are  about  fifty  of  these  establishments  in  Balti- 
more city,  to  three  or  four  in  Philadelphia,  and  not  more 
than  six  in  New  York. 

The  advantage  that  Baltimore  possesses  in  this  trade  is 
our  advantage.  To  us,  these  gentlemen  look  for  their  sup- 
plies, and  to  Anne  Arundel  county  more  than  to  all  the 
State  besides.  Our  soil  and  climate,  by  the  experience  of 
generations,  have  been  found  most  admirably  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  these  jjroducts. 

The  entire  length  of  our  county  skirts  upon  the  waters 
of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  tributaries,  afibrding  the  most 
desirable  kind  of  transportation.  The  inland  portions  are, 
or  we  hope  soon  will  be,  intersected  by  rail  roads. 

We  have  the  advantage,  not  only  of  the  markets  of  Bal- 
timore city,  but  from  thence  are  in  easy  communication 
with  all  the  great  sea-board  cities  of  the  nation. 

These,  gentlemen,  are  a  few  of  the  many  advantages  that 
we  possess,  in  consequence  of  our  geographical  position, 
soil,  climate  and  natural  facilities,  and  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, we  have  scarcely  begun  to  turn  to  advantage. 

If  we  are  true  to  ourselves,  and  with  a  becoming  zeal, 
energy  and  enterprise  make  a  proper  use  of  the  means  the 
God  of  Nature  has  placed  in  our  power,  the  future  of  Anne 
Arundel  county  may  be  made  bright  indeed,  and  in  these 
respects,  I  firmly  believe,  we  hold  our  destiny  in  our  own 
hands. 

To  this  end,  and  for  the  promotion  of  these  most  desira- 
ble results,  the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural  Society, 
in  Anne  Arundel  county,  is  just  now  especially  desirable. 

Let  us  enter  into  it  with  that  zeal  and  determination  to 
succeed,  that  the  importance  of  the  subject  and  the  great 
interests  we  have  at  stake,  demand.  TJie  pursuit  of  agri- 
culture, both  as  an  art  and  a  science,  is  the  most  pleasura- 
ble, the  most  healthful  and  the  most  ennobling  of  human 
occupations. 

The  poetry  of  rural  life  has  been  the  chosen  theme  of 
poets  and  painters,  both  ancient  and  modern.  Its  charms 
are  no  less  inviting  to-day  than  in  the  days  of  Virgil  and 
Horace.  The  study  of  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the 
works  of  nature,  as  exhibited  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  is 
fit  and  proper  employment  for  the  profoundest  intellect. 

Let  no  one  seek  for  a  subject  worthier  of  his  mental  pow- 
ers. Here  are  vast  fields  of  unexplored  beauty  and  promise. 

Let  no  one  shrink  from  the  performance  of  its  practical 
duties.  It  is  dignified,  honorable  and  indispensible  to 
man's  happiness. 

It  is  true  that  the  farming  interests  of  a  section  of  our 
country  and  State  are  now  in  a  langushing  condition,  but 
this  has  been  produced  by  causes  beyond  our  control. 

The  worst  is  certainly  past ;  no  change  could  take  place 
but  for  the  better. 

Let  us  not  lie  "  supinely  upon  our  backs  hugging  the  de- 
lusive phantom  of  hope,"  or  Micawber  like,  expecting 
"something  to  turn  up,"  but  let  us  gird  on  our  armor  and 
go  forth  with  renewed  energy  and  determination  to  fight 
our  own  battles,  and  as  surely  as  effect  follows  cause,  suc- 
cess will  crown  our  efforts. 



A  Kenluckian  writes  to  the  Nortltivestern  Farmer^ 
that  of  a  lot  of  telegraph  poles  put  up  in  Kentucky, 
the  chestnut  rotted  first,  the  cedar  gave  way  next, 
the  locust  stood  five  years  longer,  and  were  still 
nearly  sound. 

Poultry  to  fatten  rapidly  must  be,  like  hogs,  re- 
stricted to  a  limited  space.  Freedom  aud  fat  are 
incompatible. 


Grass  Culture  in  the  South. 

There  are  so  many  acres  of  land  in  the  South  that 
yield  no  income  to  the  owners,  which  are  capable  of 
producing  good  crops  of  grass,  and  of  raising  stock 
worth  indefinite  millions  a  year,  that  this  advantage 
cannot  be  too  often  nor  too  earnestly  presented  to 
our  Southeru  readers.  Wherever  the  cereal  grass 
called  wheat,  or  the  herbage  grass  called  cheat  or 
chess,  will  grow,  there  other  imported  grasses,  com- 
ing from  the  climate  where  the  white  race  of  men 
originated,  may  be  raised  at  a  profit  for  stock-grow- 
ing purposes.  It  is  absurd  to  say  or  believe  that  the 
grasses  called  oats,  rye,  barley,  wheat  and  cheat  (all 
of  which  are  as  foreign  to  our  soil  and  climate  as  any 
European  or  African  of  the  genus  homo)  are  better 
adapted  to  Southern  climate  than  orchard  grass, 
blue  grass,  meadow  fescue,  rye  grass,  oat  grass,  bar- 
ley grass,  timothy,  meadow  foxtail,  crested  dog's 
tail,  redtop,  and  a  score  of  others  that  might  be 
named.  More  grass  will  grow  in  12  months  in  the 
South  than  in  the  icy  North,  per  acre  ;  and  South- 
thern  farmers  have  only  to  turn  their  attention  to 
the  cheap  production  of  this  great  source  of  home- 
made manure,  of  beef,  mutton,  wool,  horses  and 
mules,  to  command  Northern  markets  and  add  ten 
fold  to  the  value  of  their  plantations. 

Nothing  depreciates  the  value  of  land  so  much  in 
the  estimation  of  every  white  man  from  the  North- 
ern States  aud  Europe  as  its  naked  surface  and  the 
forbidding  want  of  green  herbage.  Cover  the  ex- 
treme nakedness  of  the  land  with  a  carpet  of  Bermu- 
da grass,  if  nothing  better  is  available.  Rightly 
managed,  this  Southern  grass  will  keep  a  large  a- 
mount  of  farm  stock.  It  will  pay  a  large  interest 
on  the  present  price  of  farms,  with  very  little  labor 
and  the  constant  improvement  of  the  soil.  An  an- 
nual and  reliable  income  from  land  with  little  cul- 
tivation and  few  laborers,  is  what  the  South  most 
needs  in  an  agricultural  way.  Grass  culture  will 
confer  this  great  benefit,  including  stock-raising  and 
wool-growing. — Turf,  Field  and  Farm. 

Rye  ON  Sandv  Soils. — The  Germantown  Telegraph 
in  an  article  on  Rye,  says  :  None  of  the  cereals  can, 
in  fact,  be  cultivated  on  a  soil  which  contains  eigh- 
ty-five parts  in  one  hundred  of  sand,  except  rye. — 
But  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  richer  the  land  is, 
the  more  luxuriant  will  be  the  rye,  unless,  indeed, 
it  be  so  replete  with  humus  as  to  induce  a  plethora, 
which  proves  always  detrimental  if  not  fatal  to  the 
grain.  All  sandy  lands,  and  even  those  which  near- 
ly approximate  in  their  nature  the  character  of 
sandy  loaras,  part  with  their  humus  much  more 
readily  than  clayey  soils.  This  renders  them  capa- 
ble of  producing  good  crops  of  rye  with  less  of  solu- 
ble humus  than  would  be  necessary  to  capacify  them 
for  the  production  of  a  crop  of  wheat  or  corn. 


MAKYLAND  S'AIlME:^ 
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MOERELL'S  FIEE  ENGINE,  DEEP  WELL,  AND 
FOKCE  PUMP, 

Double  Acting  and  Anti-Freezing. 


This  Pump  is  acknowledged  by  all  meelianics  who  have  seen 
it,  to  be,  its  construction,  the  most  simple,  reliable  and  du- 
rable Pump  now  in  use.  Thej"  are  made  of  Iron  or  Brass,  as 
desired.  The  Valves  are  solid  Rubber  Balls,  which,  as  arran- 
ged in  this  Pump,  are  as  nearly  indestructible  as  anything 
we  can  use.  It  is  a  splendid  Fire  Engine,  and  each  Pump  is 
so  constructed  that  a  Hose  can  be  attached  without  delay. 
It  works  perfectly  in  any  depth  of  well.  It  cannot  freeze  in 
winter.  There  is  no  Suction  Valve  or  Packing  to  get  out  of 
order.  It  is  more  durable  than  any  other  Pump  now  in  use. 
The  prompt  action  of  these  Pumps,  their  simplicity  of  con- 
struction, durability  and  reliability,  give  them  a  character  of 
excellence  unequalled  by  any  other  Force  Pump  in  use. — 
They  are  the  fcesf  Pumps  for  Railroad  Stations,  Factories,  Ele- 
vators, Tanneries,  Breweries,  Manufacturing  Establishments 
generally,  for  steamboats  and  ships  use,  for  Hotels,  and  it  is 
what  all  Farmers  and  Stock  Raisers  need. 

This  Pump  is  what  all  want  for  Home  protection,  and  will 
pay  for  itself  in  a  short  time,  by  the  reduction  in  rates  of 
insurance.  Poole  &  Hunt,  Manufacturers  and  General  Agents, 
161  Xorth  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Imported  Jersey  Cattle  for  Mobile,  Alabama. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  18  cows  and  2 
bulls  shipped  onboard  the  "Azuline,"  November 
11th,  1868,  and  left  the  port  of  Southampton  for 
Mobile  on  Thursday,  12th  November,  1868.  They 
were  consigned  to  Messrs.  D.  Wheeler  &  Co.,  agents, 
Mobile,  Alabama.  The  herd  was  imported  by  Ed- 
ward Parsons  Fowler,  of  St.  Clements,  Jersey,  the 
sole  and  only  resident  importer  for  the  last  thirty 
years.  Mr.  Fowler  is  the  author  of  "  The  Alderney 
and  Guernsey  Cow  ;  lis  Nature  and  Management'^ — 
a  very  valuable  little  book,  treating  on  this  popular 
breed  for  the  dairy  ot  private  gentlemen.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  description  as  received  by  Samuel  Sut- 
ton, Esq.,  of  Howard  county,  Maryland,  who  some 
years  since  visited  the  Island  and  purchased  for  this 
country  Alderney  cattle,  Lincoln  sheep,  Derby  Game 
fowls,  &c.  The  flock  of  sheep  was  destroyed  dur- 
ing the  war,  but  he  has  still  some  fine  specimens  of 
the  Alderney s.  Through  this  importation  our 
Southern  friends  can  infuse  the  Jersey  blood  in  their 
native  stock  : 

1.  A  two-year  old  fawn  grey  and  white  Heifer,  calving  in 
January,  18139,  gained  the  1st  prize  of  the  Agricultu- 
ral Society,  Jersey. 

•2.  A  two-year  old,  grey,  dun  and  white,  black  points,  calv- 
ing in  January,  18t39,  a_very  high  class  heuer  lor  sym- 
metry. 

3.  A  two-year  old  Heifer,  grey  and  white,  calving  in  Janu- 

ary, 1859,  a  most  promising  dairy  heiler. 

4.  A  two-year  old  Heiler,  red,  lawn  and  white,  calving  in 

January,  lbb9,  a  prize  heifer  (parochial  prize.) 

5.  Two  two-year  old  Heifers,  calving  in  January,  1869. 

6.  No.  6  in  February,  18ti9,  a  handsome  pair  of  solid  col- 

ored heifers. 

7.  A  two-year  old  Heifer,  yellow,  lawn  and  white,  calv- 

ing in  March,  1869,  a  remarkable  well  grown  animal. 

8.  A  two-year  old  Heifer,  brown,  fawn  and  white,  calving 

in  January,  1869,  a  color  much  prized,  and  very  hardy. 

9.  A  two-year  old  Heifer,  yellow,  lawn,  solid  color,  calv- 

ing in  December,  1868,  truly  handsome  and  color 
very  rare. 

10.  A  two-year  old  Heifer,  grey  and  white,  calving  in 

March,  1869,  bred  from  the  cow  so  famed,  "Duchesse" 

11.  A  lour-year  old  Cow,  grey  dun  and  little  white,  calv- 

ing in  December,  1868.   A  cow  a  dairy  of  herself. 

12.  A  two-y«ar  old  Heifer,  lemon  fawn,  calving  in  March, 

1869,  bred  from  the  highest  class  cattle  of  the  Island. 

13.  A  two-year  old  Heifer,  yeUow,  white,  calving  in  De- 

cember, 1868. 

14.  A  two-year  old  Heifer,  yellow,  white,  calving  in  De- 

cember, 1868. 

Note.— These  are  two  splendid  heifers,  a  perfect  match 
and  very  large. 

15.  A  three  year  old  pure  grey  dun  heifer,  in  calf  to  Bull 

Rolla,  in  this  importation. 

16.  A  four-year  old,  fawn  and  white  Cow,  calving  in  Janu- 

ary, 1869.    A  large  productive  Cow. 
17  and  18.  Two  splendid  yearlings,  grey  and  white,  in  calf 
to  prize  Bulls. 

Bull  "  Rolla,"  solid  color,  2^  years  old,  magnificent  ani- 
mal, bred  by  Mr.  Cowdry.  Winning  the  great  Na- 
tional Prize  in  France, 

Bull  "  Casarea,"  a  solid  color  of  great  promise,  very  neat, 
and  from  the  best  blood  of  the  Island.  Aged  16 
months. 


Horace  Greeley  purposes  to  write,  during  the  year 
1869,  an  elementary  work  on  Political  economy,  wherein 
the  policy  of  Protection  to  Home  Industry  will  be  explain- 
ed and  vindicated.  This  work  will  first  be  given  to  the 
public  through  successive  issues  of  Tht  Neio  York  Tribune, 
and  will  appear  in  all  its  editions— Paily,  $10 :  Semi-Week- 
ly, §4  ;  Weekly,  $2  per  annum. 


Frederick  County  Agricultural  Society. — An 
election  for  the  officers  of  this  society  took  place  in 
Frederick  city  on  Saturday,  December  5th,  and  re- 
sulted in  the  election  of  the  following  gentlemen  for 
the  ensuing  year  :  President,  C.  K.  Thomas;  Yice- 
President,  John  Loats ;  Seciigtary,  H.  B.  Koehler  ; 
Treasurer,  Calvin  Page. 
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"We  would  again  remind  those  of  our  readers, 
whose  subscription  commences  in  January,  that  the 
present  number  is  the  beginning  of  a  New  Year. — 
An  early  renewal  is  solicited — which  can  be  done 
by  enclosing  us  $1.50.  At  the  same  time  an  elfort 
might  be  made  by  each  of  our  old  subscribers  to 
send  us  a  new  name  for  the  year  1869. 


Ramie. — We  call  the  attention  of  our  numerous 
far  Soath  readers  to  the  essay  on  Ramie,  by  Mr. 
Bruckner,  of  New  Orleans.  Mr.  B.  has  given  the 
subject  much  attention,  and  expresses  the  belief  that 
it  will  become  an  important  staple  of  the  South. — 
We  were  recently  visited  by  Wm.  Grange,  Esq., 
Imperial  Ottoman  Consul  at  Baltimore,  who  left 
with  us  a  fine  specimen  of  this  fibre  prepared  chemi- 
cally, and  which  has  a  fine,  glossy,  silk-like  ap- 
pearance, and  is  about  three  feet  long. 


The  cultivation  of  broom-corn  is  extending  in 
Virginia.  The  yield  averages  a  net  profit  of  $44 
per  acre,  not  counting  the  seed,  which  is  valuable 
for  feed , 


THE  NEW  YEAR— SALUTATORY. 

In  entering  upon  the  threshold  of  a  new  year  it  is 
our  pleasant  duty  to  greet  with.a  few  words,  both  of 
thanks  for  the  past  and  good  wishes  for  the  future, 
those  of  our  readers  with  whom  it  is  the  privilege  of 
the  Maryland  Fanner  to  be  brought  into  monthly 
communication.  Looking  back  upon  the  year  now 
gathered  to  the  spectral  host  of  years  that  were  be- 
fore it,  we  seem  to  have  travelled  but  a  short  distance 
together,  yet  in  recurring  to  the  twelve  numbers  of 
the  Farmer,  which  have  constituted  our  milestones 
on  the  road,  we  see  that  the  time  we  have  passed  to- 
gether has  not  been  so  short,  and  we  sincerely  trust 
has  not  been  altogether  uselessly  or  unprofitably  oc- 
cupied. If  agricultural  progress  has  not  yet  reach- 
ed that  stage  of  thoroughness  and  efl&ciency  which 
we  sincerely  believe  it  is  ultimately  destined  to  at- 
tain, some  steps  have  at  least  been  taken  in  .the  right 
direction.  Our  Agricultural  Society  has  been  reor- 
ganized since  the  war  upon  a  judicious  basis,  and 
again  promises  to  lend  its  efficient  aid  to  the  dissemi- 
nation of  that  practical  knowledge  of  agriculture 
and  its  cognate  pursuits  which  it  is  so  highly  impor- 
tant should  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  all  who 
are  interested  in  economizing  field  labor,  in  bring- 
ing the  soil  to  the  highest  point  of  fertility  of  which 
it  is  capable,  in  improving  the  breeds  of  cattle,  in 
passing  judgment  upon  the  merits  of  various  kinds 
of  labor  saving  machinery,  and  in  promoting  an  in- 
terchange of  views  among  experienced  men.  Thus 
the  new  year  comes  to  us  with  a  fair  share  of  pro- 
mise, so  far  as  our  material  interests^are  concerned, 
and  we  unite  with  our  friends  in  earnest  hopes  for  a 
plentiful  and  favorable  harvest,  and  for  a  relief  from 
those  troubles  with  which  for  some  years  past  the 
vocation  of  the  farmer  has  been  beset.  For  the 
Maryland  Farmer  we  also  bespeak  the  kindly  wel- 
come of  its  friends,  trusting  to  make  it  even  more 
useful  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. — 
And  so,  with  a  New  Year's  greeting|of  health  and 
happiness  to  all,  we  close  our  salutatory. 


NAPOLEON  III  STRAWBERRY. 

"J^lie  finest  Berry  for  Amateur  Culture 

AND 

THE  MARYLAND  FARMER  for  1869. 

On  receipt  of  $3.50,  the  Messrs.  Edward  J.  Evans 
&  Co.,  of  York,  Pennsylvania,  will  furnish  by  mail, 
postage  paid,  one  dozen  plants  of  Napoleon  III,  and 
the  Maryland  Farmer  for  1869.  This  offer  is  made 
by  these  gentlemen  with  a  desire  to  induce  their  cus- 
tomers to  take  a  good  agricultural  and  horticultu- 
ral magazine  in  connection  with  their  stock.  We 
refer  the  reader  to  their  advertisement, 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


Cause  of  Failure  in  Wheat  Crop. 

FfiBDERiCK  Co.,  Md.,  Dec.  18th,  1868. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — I  write  to  ask  you,  or  through 
your  very  valuable  publication,  the  following  ques- 
tion— hoping,  as  I  do,  that  you  or  some  one  or 
more  of  your  practical  subscribers  will  answer — as 
to  what  I  may  safely  attribute  the  almost  entire  fail- 
ure in  my  wheat  crop,  seeded  about  the  latter  part 
of  September,  1867;  red  wheat  being  the  variety 
used — prepared  and  put  in  in  the  following  manner  : 
We  soaked  ten  bushels  at  a  time  in  lime  water,  using 
air-slaked  lime,  the  wheat  remaining  in  soak  not 
more  than  twenty  minutes,  or  just  allowing  us  time 
enough  to  skim  off  all  the  light  grains  and  foreign 
matter  which  Avould  float,  such  as  cheat,  garlic,  &c. 
The  wheat  was  then  spread  upon  the  barn  floor,  and 
sprinkled  with  lime,  which  dried  it  off  in  a  few 
minutes  very  nicely  ;  it  was  then  seeded  with  the 
drill,  say  six  pecks  to  the  acre,  dressed  with  not  less^ 
than  three  hundred  pounds  of  Bradley  Coe's  phos- 
phate per  acre,  on  blue  slate  soil,  which  generally 
produces  fine  crops  of  wheat.  The  wheat  came  up 
well  and  continued  to  look  in  good  condition  until 
harvest,  when  we  made  the  terrible  discovery  that 
only  about  one-third  of  the_^pods  or  capsules  upon 
the  wheat  head  contained  in  them  any  grain  at  all. 
What  wheat  there  was  was  plump  and  very  nearly 
held  out  in  weight ;  this  being  the  third  time  we 
had  seeded  this  variety  upon  this  farm,  the  crop 
preceding  this  being  very  heavy,  the  treatment  of 
each  being  alike,  except  the  soaking  and  sprinkling 
with  lime.  An  Old  Subscriber. 

We  should  be  pleased  to  hear  from  our  correspon- 
dents on  the  above  subject. 

SUPERPHOSPHATES. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  3faryland  Farmer : 

Farmers  and  planters  having  been  very  much  im- 
posed on  by  spurious  superphosphates,  it  has  occur- 
red to  me  that  if  the  editors  of  the  Maryland  Far- 
mer will-  give  us  the  necessary  information,  each  far- 
mer can  make  at  less  cost  all  the  superphosphates 
he  may  heed  on  his  farm,  and  then  be  sure  they  are 
good. 

Vrhat  is  the  price  of  sulphuric  acid  by  the  carboy  ? 
What  amount  of  ground  bones  will  a  carboy  de- 
compose ? 

When  decomposed,  what  substance  is  best  to  mix 
with  and  dry  off  the  superphosphates? 

Is  there  any  incompatibility  between  gypsum  and 
superphosphates? 

What  is  the  price  of  ground  bones  per  ton? 

Old  Virginia. 

[We  would  refer  "  Old  Virginia"  to  January  No. 
of  1868,  p.  10,  and  March  No.,  same  year,  p.  87  to  ar- 
ticles on  the  subject  of  Superphosphates,  giving 
much  of  the  information  sought.  The  price  of  sul- 
phuric acid  will  be  found  regularly  under  the  head 
of  "  markets."] 


DBYING  PURE  BONE  DISSOLVED  IN  ACID. 

The  following  query  is  put  by  a  correspondent  at 
Washington,  Wilkes  county,  Georgia,  under  date 
of  November  27th,  1868  : 

Let  me  know  how  pure  bone  dissolved  in  acid  is 
dryed  without  using  anything  else.  There  aresome 
parties  making  it,  or  rather  preparing  it,  who  say  it 
cannot  be  dried  without  someforeign  matter  to  mix 
with  it.  An  early  reply  will  much  oblige  an  old 
subscriber  to  your  paper. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  adding  anything  as  a 
drier  to  a  superphosphate  made  from  pure  ground 
bone.  A  -little  care  is  necessary  to  prepare  it,  but 
the  sulphate  of  lime  formed  by  the  reaction  of  oil  of 
vitriol  on  the  phosphate  in  the  bones  is'al  ways  suffi- 
cient to  dry  the  mixture,  if  it  it  has  been  properly 
made.  In  certain  guanos,  containing  considerable 
quantities  of  iron  and  alumina,  it  is  necessary  to  dry 
the  sulphated"  combination  with  other  materials, 
and  this,  too,  even  although  they  contain  abund- 
ance of  lime,  both  as  phosphate  and  carbonate.  In 
perfectly  fresh  bones  a  pasty  mass  is  often  formed 
which  dries  slowly  on  account  of  the  absorption  of 
water  by  the  animal  matter  present,  but  this  difii- 
culty  is  increased  by  an  scientific  manipulation.  In' 
cases  of  this  kind,  a  gentle  artificial  heat,  such  as 
that  of  exhaust  steam  or  a  moderately  warm  kiln 
will  facilitate  the  drying.  See  Maryland  Farmer  for 
January,  1868,  page  10,  and  March  No.,  page  87, 
for  other  information. 


Frederick  County  (  Va.)  Agricultural  Society. 
— A  number  of  citi^ns  of  Frederick  County,  met  at 
the  courthouse,  in  Winchester,  on  Monday,  Novem- 
ber 30th,  and  entered  into  a  prelimiary  organization 
with  T.  B.  Wood,  Esq.,  for  chairman,  and  C.  L. 
Grim,  Esq.,  as  secretary.  After  the  transaction  of 
some  necessary  details,  a  resolution  was  adopted  au- 
thorizing the  president  to  appoint  a  committee  of  12 
gentlemen  from  this  and  surrounding  counties,  to 
report  a  plan  for  the  organization  and  a  constitu- 
tion, and  solicit  persons  to  become  members.  The 
following  gentlemen  were  appointed  : — J.  W.  Ward, 
B.  Randolph,  of  Clarke;  J.  H.  Burgess,  J.  C.  Baker, 
J.  S.  Magill,  R.  L.  Baker,  of  Frederick;  G.  A.  Hupp 
of  Shenandoah  ;  L.  Osburn,  of  Jefferson ;  J.  T. 
Pierce,  of  Hampshire;  W.  Van  Metre,  of  Hardy;  T. 
N.  Ashby,  of  Warren;  W.  Coe,  of  Berkeley. 

The  committee  was  directed  to  report  at  a  stated 
meeting,  and  citizens  of  the  lower  Valley  were  re- 
quested to  join  the  the  organization 

Leached  Ashes  for  Apple  Trees. — M.  B.  Bate- 
ham  says  in  the  Ohio  Farmer  that  leached  ashes  are 
the  best  manure  that  can  be  applied  to  old  orchards 
on  sandy  land.  Ashes  should  be  gatherd  in  the 
winter  time,  when  the  expense  of  hauling  is  not  so 
great  as  at  most  other  seasons. 
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SHORT  COMMENTARIES. 

BY  PATUXENT  PLANTER. 

The  Annual  Report  from  the  Hon.  Horace  Ca- 
pron,  being  the  seventh  annual  report  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  is  the  best  and  most  prac- 
tical ever  issued  from  that  important  position  of 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  It  evinces  an  admin- 
istrative talent  of  high  order,  zeal  in  the  cause,  a 
correct  perception  of  the  duties  of  the  office  and  fit- 
ness of  character  to  perform  those  duties.  It  will 
commend  itself  to  all  who  take  any  interest  in  the 
successful  working  of  a  branch  of  the  Government 
destined  to  promote  so  greatly  the  welfare  and  pros- 
perity of  our  people  and  nation,  if  managed  in  con- 
formity with  the  laudable  designs  and  intentions  of 
of  the  great  and  patriotic  men  who  first  suggested 
and  recommended  it.  The  present  Commissioner 
seems  to  be  the  first  to  fully  comprehend  what  it  was 
intended  to  be,  and  certainly  the  first  to  arrange 
the  business  of  the  Department  upon  a  systematic 
plan,  by  which  its  sphere  of  action  will  be  com- 
mensurate with  public  expectation,  and  its  useful- 
ness to  the  utmost  extent  attained,  so  as  to  make  it 
worthy  the  fostering  care  of  a  great  agricultural 
and  commercial  nation.  The  Report  will  be  read 
with  much  pleasure  by  the  mass  of  Agriculturists, 
and  cannot  fail  to  impress  all  with  the  feeling  that 
this  Department,  capable  of  so  much  good,  is  at 
last  in  right  hands  and  is  being  conducted  economi- 
cally, ably  and  usefully.  It  is  no  longer  a  sort  of 
pension  office,  and  receptacle  for.  all  the  old  and 
worthless  seeds  to  be  found  in  the  land,  but  is  a 
great  Department  of  the  Government  working  out 
its  mission  of  good  upon  a  wide  and  enlarged  sys- 
tem reflective  of  the  greatness  and  power  of  our 
wide-spread  Republic.  The  Report  treats  of  Agri- 
cultural Education— Southern  Agriculture— Cana- 
dian Reciprocity— International  Exchanges— Statis- 
tics and  other  subjects,  in  strong,  concise,  business- 
like language,  being  in  that  respect  worthy  of  imi- 
tation by  others  who  have  occasion  to  make  annual 
reports.  After  alluding  to  the  importance  of  Agri- 
culture, Mr.  Capronsays  :  "It  is  the  function  of  this 
Department  to  aid  this  great  foundation  interest  in 
all  legislation  affecting  it,  in  the  diffusion  of  practi- 
cal information  concerning  it,  and  in  the  dissemin- 
ation and  testing  of  rare  and  untried  plants  of  other 
countries,  that  promise  to  enrich  its  store  of  produc- 
tion. This  work  involves  a  familiarity  with  the 
latest  discoveries  of  the  natural  sciences  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  technicalities  of  many  arts,  with 
a  fund  of  practical  knowledge  and  sturdy  sense  that 
intuitively  judges  aright  in  all  the  actualities  of 
every-day  life.  If  its  true  object  and  proper  func- 
tion is  understood,  a  work  of  great  magnitude  and 


importance  is  opened,  requiring  a  variety  of  skilled 
official  labor,  and  special  training,  in  preparation 
for  it.  A  beginning  has  been  made,  small  it  may 
be,  but  foreshadowing,  it  is  believed,  a  future 
fraught  with  good  to  agriculture  and  to  the  coun- 
try. Difficulties  have  been  encountered,  and  dis- 
couragements met,  but  the  obstacles  are  disappear- 
ing and  shadows  lightening,  and  the  way  is  open 
for  rapid  progress  and  a  successful  career." 

This  shows  the  Commissioner  properly  appreci- 
ates the  importance  and  high  duties  of  his  office. — 
Possessing  various  and  extensive  acquirements, 
strong  practical  talent  of  observation,  long  practical 
experience  in  agricultural  life,  a  master  in  the  the- 
ory and  practice  of  the  science  of  Agriculture,  and 
withal  a  man  of  industry  and  zealous  in  a  cause  he 
loves,  none  could  more  usefully  to  the  public  or 
more  creditably  to  himself  perform  the  arduous  and 
vastly  important  duties  assigned  to  him, 
L4atoor-Saving  Macliinery. 

In  the  new  state  of  things,  and  scarcity  of  labor, 
labor-saving  implements  are  constantly  enquired 
about,  and  it  is  a  wonder  that  those  who  have  in- 
vented such  as  are  new,  do  not  take  more  care  to  in- 
troduce them  to  the  farmers,  by  advertising  them, 
setting  forth  their  advantages  and  qualities  and  the 
prices— I  allude  to  the  ''Sulky  Plows,  Cultivators, 
&c.,"  and  the  "  Corn  Huskers,"  "  Potato  Planters" 
and  "Diggers."  I  have  seen  butone  "Sulky  Corn 
Cultivator,"  and  that  seemed  to  be  well  adapted  to 
the  purposes  intended,  but  the  gentleman  who  owned 
it  did  not  seem  to  place  a  very  high  estimate  upon  it. 
He  said  that  the  corn  rows  must  be  very  straight  for 
it  to  do  good  work,  and  only  suited  for  drill  cul- 
ture. Now,  it  is  true,  drill  culture  is  said  to  be  best 
for  corn,  and  rows  of  corn  or  drills  for  any  crop 
should  be  straight,  yet  in  our  country  you  rarely 
see  straight  rows,  and  drill  culture  requires  too 
much  cultivation  with  the  hoe.  These  are  the  pop- 
ular objections.  But  if  with  a  Corn  Drill  and  Sulky 
Cultivators,  one  man  and  two  horses  will  make  as 
much  corn  as  four  men  and  four  horses,  then  we 
might  well  afford  to  take  time  and  pains  to  learn  to 
run  straight  furrows  and  drills.  Most  of  these  im- 
plements cost  too  much  for  general  use.  Why 
should  patentees  be  so  exorbitant  in  their  charges  ? 
If  reasonable  prices  were  asked  more  would  be  sold 
and  more  gain  realized  by  the  machines.  Mowers 
and  Reapers  are  far  too  high  in  price  for  the  actual 
cost  in  making.  What  the  farmers  want  most,  just 
now,  is  a  Corn  Husker  and  Corn  Harvester,  of  which 
you  speak,  in  the  December  No.  of  the  "  Maryland 
Farmer,"  as  having  been  exhibited  at  the  late  Illi- 
nois State  Fair.  If  it  answered  the  public  expecta- 
tions, why  does  not  the  exhibitor  publish  it  in  your 
valuable  paper,  and  let  us  have  the  report  of  the 
committee  as  to  its  merits,  mode  of  working,  price, 
etc.  ? 
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The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Corn  Husker,  made 
bj  the  National  Corn  Husker  Company  of  Indianap- 
olis, Indiana.  If  it  be  the  wonderful  machine  it  is 
represented,  and  the  price  be  not  too  great,  why  is 
it  not  brought  into  national  notice,  by  explanatory 
advertisements  in  the  agricultural  papers  of  the  dif- 
ferent States  ?  With  the  Sulky  Plow  and  Cultiva- 
tor, the  Drill,  and  Harvester  and  Husker,  even  the 
lazy  farmer  may^laugh  at  the  scarcity  and  higk 
price  of  labor.  That  mechanical  skill  and  genius  is 
awaKe  to  the  interests  of  the  farmer,  and  exercised 
to  alleviate  his  toil  and  supply  the  place  of  manual 
labor,  is  noticeable  from  the  interesting  fact  that  the 
number  of  agricultural  inventions  now  annually 
patented  is  more  than  fifty  fold  greater  than  it  was 
twenty  years  ago.  In  184T  the  number  of  Agricul- 
tural patents  granted  was  43;  in  1863  they  increas- 
ed to  390  ;  in  1866,  to  l^TT,  and  during  the  present 
year  they  will  exceed  2000. 

Agricultural  Associations. 

It  is  a  hopeful  and  gratifying  sign  of  the  times  to 
see  these  associations  again  coming  into  life  in  Md. 
Montgomery  and  Frederick  each  had  the  past  year 
very  successful  exhibitions.  How  long  shall  it  be 
before  Talbot  and  Prince  George's  revive  those 
creditable  Fairs  they  held  in  years  past,  so  profit- 
able and  pleasant  to  their  people  and  the  host  of 
"  strangers  that  came  within  their  gates"?  Noble 
old  Anne  Arundel  has  at  last  roused  herself  like  a 
lioness,  as  she  is,  and  at  last  organized  a  Society. 
No  county  in  the  State  can,  if  she  will,  beat  her  in 
a  great  exhibition  of  varied  products.  She  is  fam- 
ous for  her  fruit  and  market  gardens,  her  vineyards 
and  wine,  tobacco,  grain  and  stock.  Some  of  the 
best  farmers  in  the  State  are  to  be  found  in  her 
borders.  Many  of  her  farmers  are  gentlemen  of  ta- 
lent, education,  refined  taste  and  practical  knowl- 
edge, in  farming  and  horticulture;  possessed  of 
wealth,  they  have  beautiful  homesteads,  highly  cul- 
tivated farms  and  highly  decorated  grounds,  giving 
evidence  of  those  tasteful  and  substantial  rural  com- 
forts and  pleasures  that  "maketh  the  heart  of  man 
glad."  In  addition  to  these  County  Fairs,  it  is 
now  certain,  that  the  State  Mechanical  and  Agri- 
cultural Association  will  hold  its  meeting  during 
the  year,  and  rival,  if  not  excel  her  Sister  States  in 
the  grandeur  of  its  Exhibition.  Thus  a  spirit  of 
generous  rivalry  will  be  excited  among  our  people, 
and  a  stimulant  given  to  all  classes,  which  will  re- 
sult in  increased  prosperity,  and  redown  to  the  cre- 
dit of  Maryland. 


A  Frederick'city,  Md.  correspondent  writes  : 
"  And  last  but  not  least,  continue  the  Maryland 
Farmer,  which  I  have  been  reading  for  years,  and 
would  not  be  without  it  for  several  times  its  cost. 
I  wish  you  great  fncce?s," 


Cotton  Culture,  and  Preparation  of  the  Manure. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Dickson,  may 
prove  of  interest  to  many  of  our  readers  in  the 
Cotton  States.    It  is  his  mode  of  treating  the  land 
and  preparing  the  manure  for  the  Cotton  crop  : 
Sparta,  Ga.,  December  4th,  1868! 
Messrs.  John  Merryman  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dear  Sirs  : — You  wish  my  plan  of  using  the  Dis- 
solved Bone,  Guano  and  Plaster  which  I  obtain 
from  your  house  to  send  to  your  customers  with 
each  lot  of  manure  shipped. 

They  must  remember  that  it  is  only  a  manure, 
and  used  as  any  other,  with  this  difference  :  Being 
more  readily  soluble  than  any  other  article,  it  is 
more  likely  to  waste  from  exposure.  For  further 
information  on  this  point  I  refer  to  the  Southern 
Cultivator  for  1869,  published  at  Athens,  Ga. 

PLAN  OP  CULTIVATION. 

Lay  off  furrows  four  feet  distant  from  each  other 
with  a  land  shovel  plow,  by  running  twice  in  the 
same  furrow  to  the  depth  of  eight  or  ten  inches ; 
deposit  the  manure  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  with 
the  hand  or  guano  sower,  from  100  to  600  pounds 
per  acre,  after  being  well  mixed  ;  then  run  on  each 
side  of  the  furrow,  with  a  long  scooter,  once  or 
twice,  as  you  may  have  time,  then  on  each  side  of 
the  ridge  with  a  good  turn  plow.  In  the  bottom 
of  each  turn  plow  furrow  run  a  long  scooter  plow, 
then  split  out  the  ridge  that  is  left  with  a  large 
shovel  plow,  and  the  work  is  done  until  planting 
time. 

PREPARATION  OP  THE  MANURE. 

Empty  four  sacks  of  Guano  on  a  floor,  beating  the 
lumps  fine  ;  add  600  pounds  Dissolved  Bones,  mix- 
ing with  a  hoe  or  shovel ;  add  Plaster  and  Salt, 
and  mix  all  thoroughly.  Commence  the  operation 
so  that  you  may  get  through  planting  by  the  20  th 
of  April  or  the  1st  of  May.  I  prefer  the  Dickson 
Select  Cotton  Seed.  If  the  work  is  properly  done 
you  will  never  fail.       Truly,  yours, 

DAVID  DICKSON. 


Our  Receipt  for  Curing  Meat. — Take  one  gallon 
of  water,  take  1^  lbs.  of  salt,  ^  lb.  of  sugar,.  ^  oz. 
of  saltpetre,  J  oz.  of  potash.  In  this  ratio  the  pic- 
kle to  be  increased  to  any  quantity  desired.  Let 
these  be  boiled  together,  until  all  the  dirt  from  the 
sugar  rises  to  the  top  and  is  skimmed  off.  Then 
throw  it  into  a  tub  to  cool,  and  when  cold,  pour  it 
over  your  beef  or  pork,  to  remain  the  usual  time, 
say  four  or  five*  weeks.  The  meat  must  be  well 
covered  with  pickle,  and  should  not  be  put  down 
for  at  least  two  days  after  killing,  during  which 
time  it  should  be  slightly  sprinkled  with  powdered 
saltpetre,  which  removes  all  the  surface,  blood,  &c., 
leaving  the  meat  fresh  and  clean.  Some  omit  boil- 
ing the  pickle,  and  find  it  to  answer  well ;  though 
the  operation  of  boiling  purifies  the  pickle  by  throw? 
ing  off  the  dirt  always  to  be  found  in  salt  and  sugar. 

If  this  receipt  is  properly  tried,  it  will  never  be 
abandoned.   There  is  none  that  surpasses  it,  if 
good. —  Germantown  ^elegra^h. 
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HOW  TO  BREAK  A  MULE. 

The  following  suggestions  about  breaking  the 
mule  are  from  a  new  and  interesting  book  on  the 
subject,  by  Harvey  Riley,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of 
the  Government  corral,  Washington,  and  published 
by  Dick  &  Fitzgerald,  New  York. 

"Don't  fight  or  abuse  him.  After  you  have 
harnessed  him,  and  he  proves  to  be  refractory,  keep 
your  own  temper,  slack  your  reins,  push  him  round 
backward  and  forward,  not  roughly  ;  then  ifhe  will 
not  do  what  you  want  him  to,  tie  him  to  a  post, 
and  let  him  stand  there  a  day  or  so  without  food  or 
water.  Take  care  also,  that  he  does  not  lie  down, 
and  be  careful  to  have  a  person  to  guard  him,  so 
that  he  does  not  foul  in  the  harness.  If  he  will  not 
go  after  a  day  or  two  of  this  treatment,  give  him 
one  or  two  more  of  it,  and  my  word  for  it  he  will 
come  to  his  senses  and  do  anything  you  want  from 
that  time  forward. 

The  only  way  to  keep  a  mule  from  kicking  you 
is  to  handle  it  a  great  deal  when  young,  and  ac- 
custom it  to  the  ways  and  actions  of  men.  You 
must,  through  kindness,  convince  it  that  you  are 
not  going  to  harm  or  abuse  it ;  and  you  can  (\o  that 
best  by  taking  hold  of  it  in  a  gentle  manner  every' 
time  it  appears  to  be  frightened.  Such  treatment 
I  have  always  found  more  effective  than  all  the 
beating  and  abusing  you  can  apply.  The  mule  is 
peculiar  in  his  dislikes.  Many  of  them,  when  first 
harnessed,  so  dislike  a  blind  bridle  that  they  will 
not  work  in  it.  When  you  find  this,  let  them  stand 
for  a  day  or  so  in  the  blinders  and  then  take  them 
off,  and  in  forty-nine  cases  out  of  fifty  he  will  go  at 
once." 

The  following  brief  history  of  the  mule  we  also 
extract  from  the  same  source  : 

ANCIENT  HISTORY  OF  THE  MULE. 

The  mule  seems  to  have  been  used  by  the  ancients 
in  a  great  variety  of  ways ;  but  what  should  have 
prompted  his  production  must  for  ever  remain  a 
mystery.  That  they  early  discovered  his  great  use- 
fulness in  making  long  journeys,  climbing  moun- 
tains, and  crossing  deserts  of  burning  sand,  when 


subsistence  and  water  were  scarce,  and  horses  would 
have  perished,  is  well  established.  That  he  would 
soon  recover  from  the  severe  effects  of  these  long 
and  trying  journeys  must  also  have  been  of  great 
value  in  their  eyes.  But  however  much  they  valued 
him  for  his  usefulness,  they  seem  not  to  have  had 
the  slightest  veneration  for  him,  as  they  had  for 
some  other  animals.  I  am  led  to  believe,  then,  that 
it  was  his  great  usefulness  in  crossing  the  sandy 
deserts  that  led  to  his  production.  It  is  a  proof, 
also,  that  where  the  ass  was  at  hand  there  also  was 
the  horse,  or  the  mule  could  not  have  been  produced. 
Any  people  with  sufficient  knowledge  to  produce 
the  mule  would  also  have  had  sufficient  knowledge 
to  discover  the  difference  between  him  and  the  horse, 
and  would  have  given  the  preference  to  the  horse  in 
all  service  except  that  I  have  just  described.  And 
yet,  in  the  early  history  of  the  world,  we  find  men 
of  rank,  and  even  rulers,  using  them  on  state  and 
similar  occasions ;  and  this  when  it  might  have  been 
supposed  that  the  horse,  being  the  nobler  animal, 
would  have  made  more  display. 

The  Scriptures  tell  us  that  Absalom,  when  he  led 
the  rebel  hosts  against  his  father  David,  rode  on  a 
mule,  that  he  rode  under  an  oak,  and  hung  himself 
by  the  hair  of  his  head.  Then,  again,  we  hear  of 
the  mule  at  the  inauguration  of  King  Solomon.  It 
is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  horse  would 
have  been  used  on  that  great  occasion,  had  he  been 
present.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  ass,  or  anything  pertaining  to  him, 
was  held  in  high  esteem  by  a  nation  that  believed 
they  were  commanded  by  God,  through  their 
prophet  Moses,  not  to  work  the  ox  and  the  ass 
together.  It  must  be  inferred  from  this  that  the  ass 
was  not  held  in  very  high  esteem,  and  that  the  pro- 
hibition was  for  the  purpose  of  not  degrading  the 
ox,  he  being  of  that  family  of  which  the  perfect 
males  were  used  for  sacrifice.  The  ass,  of  course, 
was  never  allowed  to  appear  on  the  sacred  altat . — 
And  yet  He  who  came  to  save  our  fallen  race,  and 
open  the  gates  of  heaven,  and  fulfil  the  words  of  the 
prophet,  rode  a  female  of  this  apparently  degraded 
race  of  animals  when  He  made  his  triumphal  march 
into  the  city  of  the  temple  of  the  living  God. 


CABE  OF  HOBSES. 

The  spring  is  the  most  trying  time  for  teams,  but 
those  that  have  been  worked  steadily  through  the 
winter  are  the  best  able  to  stand  the  increase  of  heat 
and  length  of  days. 

I  have  driven  horses  at  the  plough  and  harrow 
and  seen  them  growing  poorer  and  weaker  each  day. 
They  were  worked  from  7  o'clock  in  the  morning 
till  noon,  then  after  a  rest  of  an  hour  to  eat,  were 
worked  from  one  o'clock  till  8  p.  m.,  without  rest 
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— being  left  standing  in  the  field  while  a  hasty  sup- 
per was  eaten  by  the  driver. 

Ten  hours  a  day  is  long  enough  to  work  a  team  ; 
and  if  a  farmer  cannot  do  his  work  in  that  time  he 
should  get  another  team.  He  should  have  the  har- 
ness well  fitted,  and  not  use  the  same  collar  on  a 
twelve-hundred-pound  horse,  that  he  uses  on  an 
eight-hundred-pound  colt. 

Galls  are  the  result  of  three  causes — friction,  pres- 
sure and  heat.  Friction  of  tugs  or  traces,  as  the 
horse  turns  to  the  right  or  left,  causes  galls  upon 
the  legs,  while  other  straps  gall  other  parts.  The 
backpad  and  the  collar  causes  galls  by  pressure  and 
heat.  When  a  team  stops  to  rest  on  a  sultry  day 
the  collar  should  be  lifted  from  the  shoulder,  to 
cool  it. 

If  the  horse  becomes  galled,  there  are  various  lini- 
ments and  solutions  that  will  speedily  cure  the  sore, 
if  the  cause  that  produced  it  are  removed.  Among 
the  remedies  are  alcohol  and  saltpetre,  white  lead, 
tincture  of  arnica,  salt  and  vinegar.  A  bit  of  alum 
added  to  either  of  these  mixtures  might  be  beneficial. 
But  it  is  better  to  prevent  than  to  cure.  When  a 
horse  comes  in  from  work,  a  free  use  of  a  sponge 
and  luke-warm  water  about  the  shoulders,  legs  and 
feet  will  add  to  his  comfort,  and  in  addition  to  good 
feed  will  tend  to  increase  his  usefulness. —  Cor.  in 
^.  E.  Farmer. 


The  Horse  and  His  Diseases. 

J.  R.  Freeman,  V.  S.  of  Richmond,  Va.,  publishes 
a  communication  on  the  above  subject  in  the  Rich- 
mond Whig,  and  promises  a  few  articles  "  upon  the 
horse,  his  diseases  and  their  causes,  and  the  popular 
errors  entertained  and  practiced,  or  allowed  to  be. 
practiced  upon  Jihe  most  useful  of  our  domestic 
animals."  The  following  we  extract  from  his  first 
letter : 

The  majority  of  the  diseases  of  the  horse  are  trace- 
able to  man's  inattention  and  stupidity.  All  intes- 
tinal troubles  are  caused  by  injudicious  feeding. — 
There  is  not  enough  attention  paid  to  properly  com- 
minuting his  food,  or  regularity  in  time  of  feeding. 
Too  long  abstinence  from  food,  with  stables  badly 
ventilated  and  worse  drained,  are  also  sources  of 
much  evil ;  even  over-exertion  and  consequent  ex- 
haustion, without  proper  stable  management,  is  sure 
to  produce  disease.      *      *      «-      *  ^ 

1  will,  at  some  future  time,  write  you  a  series  of 
articles  upon  "Popular  Fallacies,"  viz:  botts  or 
grubs,  sweenie,  shoulder  and  foot  lameness,  chest- 
founders,  founders,  hooks,  wolf-teeth,  shoeing,  &c., 
&c.  Hollow-horn  in  cattle,  by  the  way,  is  current- 
ly believed  to  be  a  disease,  whereas  it  is  merely  a 
symptom.  This  being  the  case,  why  allow  the  ab- 
surd practice  of  boring  a  hole  into  the  horn,  and 
filling  it  up  with  salt,  vinegar  and  the  like  ?  This 
is  another  vagary  practiced  by  the  doctors.  What 
would  a  physician  be  thought  of  who  would  bore  a 
hole  into  a  patient's  leg  or  arm,  because  the  extrem- 
ities were  cold  ?  The  animal  is  so  entirely  given  up 
into  the  hands  of  man,  and  is  so  submissive  to  his 
treatment,  that  the  active  supervision  of  its  master 
is  doubly  necessary  for  its  protection. 


USEFUL  RECIPES. 


I  Cuke  for  Hog  Cholera.— A  writer  in  the  Monthly  Re- 
\  port  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  gives  a  very  simple 
:  remedy  for  hog  cholera,  which  he  says  has  never  failed  as 
j  a  preventive,  and  in  every  instance  wherein  from  neglect 

the  disease  made  its  appearance,  he  succeeded  in  curing  it 

in  a  few  days. 

Two  or  more  large  barrels  are  procured  and  placed  con- 
veniently to  the  kitchen.  Into  these  deposit  all  the  pot- 
liquor,  dish-water,  and  greasy  water  of  any  kind,  refuse 
pieces  of  bacon  and  a  few  bucketfuls  of  soap-suds.  Let  it 
stand  a  few  days  or  until  fermentation  begins,  then  add  to 
each  barrel  one  bushel  of  fine  charcoal,  a  half-bushel  of 
corn-meal,  one  handful  of  salt,  and  a  half  pound  of  cop- 
peras. Let  it  stand  a  short  time  so  that  the  coal  may  be- 
come thoroughly  saturated  with  the  liquid,  then  pour  it 
into  troughs  made  for  the  purpose. 

One  barrel  thus  prepared,  he  says,  if  given  once  or  twice 
a  week,  will  be  sufficient  for  fifty  hogs,  and  prevent  chol- 
era and  keep  them  in  a  healthy  condition. 

Remedies. — A  correspondent  of  the  Prairie  Farmer  fur- 
nishes the  two  following  remedies,  which  he  says  "  should 
be  printed  in  gold  :" 

Cholic,  or  Scours  in  Horses.— Give  a  half  tumbler  of  spirits 
of  camphor,  in  a  pint  of  warm  water  ("cold  will  do^  ;  if  not 
relieved  in  fifteen  minutes,  repeat  the  dose.  Give  nothing 
else.  I  have  never  known  it  fail  in  a  practice  of  twenty 
y^ars.   No  bad  effect. 

Nail  in  the  Foot. — To  relieve  from  the  terrible  effects  of 
running  a  nail  in  the  foot  of  man  or  horse,  take  peach 
leaves,  bruise  them,  apply  to  the  wound,  confine  with 
bandage,  and  the  cure  is  as  if  by  magic.  Renew  the  ap- 
plication twice  a  day,  if  necessary,  but  one  application 
usually  does  the  work.  I  have  cured  both  man  and  horse 
in  a  few  hours,  when  they  were  apparently  on  the  point  of 
having  the  lock-jaw.  These  receipts  remembered  and 
practiced,  will  save  many  valuable  lives. 

Curing  Poll-Evil.— James  Seafield,  Fairfield,  Md., 
writes  the  Rural  New  Yorker I  had  a  horse  that  was 
pronounced  incurable  of  the  poll-evil.  As  the  horse  doctor 
had  given  him  up  to  die,  I  thought  I  would  try  an  experi- 
ment. I  laid  open  the  swelling  with  a  knife  and  forced  it 
to  run ;  after  it  had  run  twenty-four  hours  I  washed  out 
the  incision  with  soap  and  water  and  sprinkled  quick  lime 
in  the  cavity.  This  process  of  washing  out  and  liming  I 
repeated  every  twenty-four  hours  for  about  two  weeks,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  the  swelling  had  gone  down  and  the 
sore  healed  over.  This  I  did  two  years  ago  this  present 
November,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  the  return  of  the  poll- 
evil.   I  would  advise  a  trial." 

Sore  Mouth  in  Sheep.— Sheep  frequently  become  sore 
in  the  lips,  from  feeding  on  St.  Johns  wort  and  other  foul 
plants ;  or  Irom  unhealthy  blood.  One  of  the  best  flock- 
masters  whom  we  ever  knew,  gave  us  this  as  his  method 
of  cure  :  Take  fine  Saltpetre  and  mix  it  with  pig's  foot  or 
other  soft  animal  oil.  With  a  lather  of  castile  soap  wash 
off  the  scabs  from  the  sheep's  lips  and  anoint  the  parts 
affected  with  mixture  above  specified.  Another  cure  for 
sore  lips  in  sheep,  is  to  wash  with  a  steep  of  gold-thread  in 
water. — Ohio  Farmer. 

Abscess.— What  is  the  matter  with  my  cow  ?  She  has  a 
sore  between  her  four  teats ;  has  been  sore  for  three 
months.   It  smells  like  the  hoof  ail.  D.  A.  Dyas. 

Your  cow  has  an  abscess  in  her  udder,  probably  caused 
by  a  blow  from  the  horn  of  some  other  cow.  It  should  be 
laid  open,  and  syringed  out  every  day  with  a  solution -of 
chloride  of  zinc  two  drachms;  water  one  pint.— Western 
Rural. 

Cure  for  Foot  Rot  in  Sheep.— Pare  all  of  the  hoof  oft' 
that  is  aflected,  (be  particular  in  this,)  then  apply  a  wash 
made  of  nitric  acid,  one  ounce,  and  an  old  fashioned  penny 
dissolved  in  it.  One  or  two  applications  will  surely  affect 
a  cure. 

Sure  Cure  for  Fouls  in  Cattle.— When  all  other 
remedies  have  failed,  I  have  seen  this  troublesome  disease 
cured  immediately  by  the  application  of  coal  oil,  the  same 
as  we  burn  in  our  lamps— refined  oil.  One  application  is 
usually  sufficient. 

Warts  on  Cows.— Noah  Whipple,  Jr.,  says  in  the  Bos- 
ton Cultivator,  that  warts  on  cow's  teats  may  be  readily  re- 
moved by  washing  frequently  with  alum  water  made  by 
dissolving  two  ounces  of  alum  in  a  pint  of  soft  water. 

We  all  have  a  direct  personal  relation  towards  God,  and 
cannot  avoid  its  responsibility. 
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PICKERING'S  VELOCIPEDE 


The  accompanying  cut  represents  one  of  these 
novel  machines,  which  just  now  is  attracting  so  much 
attention.  The  exhibition  recently  given  by  the 
Hanlon  Brothers,  at  theHolliday  Street  Theatre,  in 
this  city,  was  witnessed  with  great  interest  by  large 
numbers,  and  the  celerity  and  apparent  ease  with 
which  they  managed  the  veloce  was  truly  wonderful. 
The  cut  and  description  will  give  our  country 
friends  some  idea  of  its  working ;  we  are  indebted  to 
the  American  Artisan  of  New  York,  for  both. 

"The  velocipede  seems  destined  to  come  into  use  in 
this  country — though  perhaps  not  soon  to  the  extent 
that  it  has  in  France.  It  is  so  attractive  and  fasci- 
nating, developing  so  much  strength  and  skill,  and 
affording  so  great  amusement  to  the  rider,  that  its 
votaries  and  students  will  be  numerous. 

Of  the  various  kinds,  four,  three,  and  two  wheel- 
ed, the  latter  is  the  only  artistic  one,  and  except  for 
unusual  occasions,  we  would  say  never  has  the  driv- 
ing wheel  more  than  three  feet  diameter  ;  for  ordi- 
nary use  33  inches  is  a  good  size,  while  for  boys  we 
would  say  28  to  30  inches. 

At  first  sight  one  would  suppose  it  to  be  a  formid- 
able undertaking  to  mount  and  steer  one  of  these 
two  wheeled  articles,  but  a  few  hours  practice, 
causes  the  student  to  feel  quite  master  of  the  cere- 
monies. 

The  velocipede  which  we  illustrate  this  week  has 
been  designed  by  T.  R.  Pickering,  of  this  city,  and 
made  by  Pickering  and  Davis,  144  Greene  street, 
New  York,  and  differs  materially  from  the  French 
in  many  points;  it  is  more  simple  and  durable, 
lighter,  stronger,  j^nd  cheaper.    The  reach  or  frame 


is  made  of  hydraulic  tubing.  Pickering's  is  made 
by  gage,  just  as  sewing  machines,  Waltham  watches 
and  Springfield  muskets  are  made,  so  that  when  any 
part  wears  out  or  is  broken,  it  may  be  replaced  at 
an  hour's  notice.  Its  bearings  are  of  composition 
or  gun  metal,  and  the  reach  or  frame  is  tubular,  giv- 
ing both  lightness  and  strength.  The  hub  of  the 
hind  wheel  is  bushed  with  metal,  and  the  axle  con- 
stitutes its  own  oil  box.  It  dififers  from  the  French 
veloce  in  the  arrangemet  of  the  tiller,  which  is 
brought  well  back,  and  is  sufficiently  high  to  allow 
of  a  perfectly  upright  position  in  riding.  The  stir- 
rups or  crank  pedals  are  three  sided,  with  circular 
flanges  at  each  end  ;  and  as  they  are  fitted  to  turn 
on  the  crank  pins,  the  presure  of  the  foot  will  al- 
ways bring  one  of  the  three  sides  into  proper  posi- 
tion. They  are  so  shaped  as  to  allow  of  the  use  of 
the  fore  part  of  the  foot,  bringing  the  ankle  joint  in 
play,  relieving  the  knee,  and  rendering  propulsion 
much  easier  than  when  the  shank  of  the  foot  alone 
is  used  as  in  propelling  the  French  vehicle.  The 
connecting  apparatus  differs  from  that  of  the  French 
bycycle  in  that  the  saddle  bar  serves  only  as  a  seat 
and  a  brake,  and  is  not  attached  to  the  rear  wheel. 
By  a  simple  pressure  forward  against  the  tiller,  and 
a  backward  pressure  against  the  tail  of  the  saddle, 
the  saddle-spring  is  compressed,  and  tbe-brake  at- 
tached to  it  brought  firmly  down  upon  the  wheel." 


Fattening  Animals. — A  heifer  or  cow  will  make 
beef  earlier  than  a  steer.  An  old  cow,  or  an  old 
sheep,  will  not  -fatten  nearly  '  so  well  with  bay  aei 
with  crass. 
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To  Protect  Trees  from  Babbits- 

Jacob's  Fork,  N.  C,  Nov.  24,  1868. 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Maryland  Farmer  : 

Permit  me  to  communicate  through  your  valua- 
ble paper,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  be  trou- 
bled with  depredations  by  rabbits  on  their  trees,  to 
the  following  remedy  which  has  proven  uniformly 
successful. 

I  have  a  young  orchard  of  apple  trees  which  early 
in  the  fall  of  last  year  were  attacked  by  rabbits,  and 
were  seriously  injured  by  them.  To  prevent  these 
attacks  for  the  future,  I  took  a  piece  of  old  bacon 
and  greased  them  about  two  feet  from  the  roots  up- 
wards, since  which  time  the  trees  have  been  unmo- 
lested, the  little  fellows  not  seeming  to  relish  fat 
bacon,  it  not  suiting  their  dainty  appetites.  One 
coat  of  old  bacon  in  the  fall  will  do  until  spring. — 
This  remedy  has  proved  so  entirely  successful  with 
me  that  I  can  recommend  it  to  all  tree  growers  as 
cheap  and  easy  of  application. 

Yours,  &c.,  F.  H.  B. 

The  following  is  another  remedy  for  protection 
against  rabbits,  v/hich  we  copy  from  Colmaii  s  Ru- 
ral World: 

Thousands  of  trees  are  injured  every  fall  and  win- 
ter by  rabbits.  The  loss  to  farmers  and  fruit  grow- 
ers, by  their  depredations,  is  immense.  Many  re- 
solve when  they  see  their  losses,  that  they  will 
guard  against  them  in  the  future  ;  but  when  the  au- 
tumn returns,  other  cares  press  upon  them,  and  the 
rabbits  are  forgotten  till  other  trees  are  ruined.  It 
is  painful  to  us  to  see  a  fine,  young  tree^  well  es- 
tablished in  the  orchard,  destroyed  by  these  pests. 
It- is  an  easy  matter  to  guard  against  them.  They 
don't  like  flesh  or  blood.  They  have  an  aversion 
to  animal  matter.  If  the  bark  of  the  tree  is  smear- 
ed with  it,  they  will  not  molest  it.  Consequently, 
about  the  middle  of  November,  if  farmers  will  take 
a  piece  of  liver,  or  flesh  of  any  kind,  or  blood,  and 
rub  the  bodies  of  the  trees  for  a  foot  and  a  half  high, 
and  then  repeat  the  operation  about  the  middle  of 
January,  not  a  tree  will  be  touched.  This  the  best 
and  cheapest  preventive.  It  does  not  injure  the 
tree. 


It  is  said  that  among  the  two  millions  of  people 
by  whom  Jeddo  is  inhabited,  there  is  not  a  beggar 
in  the  streets,  not  a  drunkard,  not  a  ruffian.  The 
women  are  beautiful,  the  men  are  robust  and  ener- 
getic ;  there  are  no  trouble  about  the  fashions,  edu- 
cation is  universal,  books  are  plentiful,  though 
there  are  no  newspapers ;  life  is  simple  and  easy, 
marriage  is  universal,  and  children  go  naked  !  A 
paradisefor  a  poor  man. 


BENEFITS  OF  MULCHING  FRUITS. 

BY  HENRY  T.'WILLIAMS. 

Read  before  the  N.  Y.  Fruit  Growera^  Club. 

There  are  so  many  instances  of  beneficial  results 
from  mulching  applied  to  all  kinds  of  fruit,  that  I 
would  like  fruit  growers  to  pay  more  attention  and 
practice  to  the  subject. 

It  is  so  simple,  so  practical,  so  easy,  and  so  ex- 
cellent in  increasing'the  health*and  productiveness 
of  fruits,  that,  notwithstanding  its  moderate  ex- 
pense, fruit-growers  will  find  it  one  of  their  most 
efiicient  aids. 

No  man  should  spare  time  or  trouble  in  horticul- 
ture, if  he  wishes  to  save  bis  fruits  and  increase  their 
crops. 

That  good  man  Downing  said,  "  If  we  were  asked 
what  practice  founded  on  principle  had  been  most 
beneficially  introduced  into  our  horticulture,  we 
should  answer  mulching — suggested'by  the  need  of 
moisture  in  our  dry  climate,  and  the  difficulty  of 
preserving  it  around  the  roots  of  fruit  trees." 

In  this  peculiar  climate  of  ours,  furnishing  at  one 
period  of  the  year  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun^-^to 
wither  and  exhaust  the  vitality  of  many  of  our  best 
plants,  and  then  succeeded  by  the  frosts  of  a  stormy 
and  severely  cold  winter,  trying  all  varieties  and 
putting  them  to  the  severest  of  tests,  with,  alas  !  too 
little  comfort  and'success.  I  see  one  way  by  which 
we  can  maintain  the  life  of  a  majority  of  our  plants, 
and  increase  their  health,  vigor  and  productiveness 
— very  careful  mulching. 

Mulching  means  any  suflScient  covering  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  its  object  is  threefold  : 

1st.  To  protect  and  preserve  the  plant  from  the 
excessive  heat  of  the  sun. 

2nd.  To  equalize  the  temperature  and  preserve 
the  soil  and  atmosphere  uniformly  moist  around  the 
roots. 

3d.  To  keep  the  plant  secure  from  the  repeated 
frosts  of  the  winter. 

Yv^'ith  all  newly  planted  trees  or  vines,  a  uniform 
degree  of  moisture  is  necessary  ;  and  the  more  per- 
fectly this  is  furnished,  the  better  will  they  flourish . 
If  absent,  however,  they  will  languish  for  the  need 
of  it. 

It  makes  but  little  difference  as  to  the  kind  of  fruit 
to  apply  it  to.  Strawberries  love  it  perhaps  better 
than  any  other,  a^d  give  generous  returns  for  the 
care  bestowed.  Raspberries  are  highly  benefitted, 
and  many  varieties  are  successfully  grown  this  way 
that  could  be  grown  in  no  other.  All  kinds  of 
standard  and  dwarf  fruit  trees  are  greatly  benefitted, 
and  large  orchards  are  frequently  saved  by  its  use. 
Currants  and  gooseberries  have  yielded  better  crops, 
and  been  more  healthy  and  vigorous;  while  to 
vegetables  and  evergreens  the  effects  are  no  less 
marked  and  advantageous. 

The  materials  to  be  used  are  very  various,  but  the 
following  are  cheapest  and  most  efficacious. 

Decaying  leaves.  Almost  every  farmer  or  fruit 
grower  can  obtain  abundance  of  this  from  the  woods 
usually  so  near  at  hand.  It  is  quite  an  easy  matter 
to  harness  up  the  team  and  cart,  and  drive  into  the 
woods,  aqd  with  hoe,  rake  and  shovel,  scrape  up 
hundreds  of  loads  of  forest  refuse.  It  is  the  very 
best  of  all  mulches,  as  it  is  not  only  a  protection, 
but  contains  the  highest  kind  of  fertilizing  material, 
to  be  absorbed  quickly  by  the  plant. 

Sawdust.    Very  many  live  where  they  can  obtaia 
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aa  abundance  of  Ibis.  It  may  splash  some  on  tbe 
plants  during  the  heavy  rains,  but  it  is  better  to 
apply  it  than  nothing  at  all.  It  has  the  merit  of 
cleanliness,  and  may  be  incorporated  in  the  soil  as 
a  fertilizer  or  ameliorator. 

Ta7i  bark  is  also  excellent.  I  have  used  it  with 
excellent  success.  Applying  it  one  inch  deep  to 
strawberries,  it  formed  a  handsome  path  up  and 
down  between  the  rows,  perfectly  clean  and  free 
from  weeds — forming  a  nice  bed  for  the  fruit  to  rest 
upon  when  ripe,  and  easily  heaped  over  the  hill  at 
commencement  of  winter.  The  tannic  acid  it  is 
said  to  contain,  be  it  little  or  much,  is  assuredly 
quite  a  benefit.  If  used  around  evergreens  it  should 
be  applied,two  inches  deep. 

Even  stones  and  boards  have  their  uses.  I  have 
seen  trees  growing  up  from  stone-heaps,  and  I  could 
not  help  but  notice  and  admire  the  size,  vigor  and 
luxuriance  of  thtir  stalks,  and  yet  I  was  too  young 
to  understand  the  cause.  Also,  I  have  observed 
other  trees  growing  by  the  side  of  a  heap  of  boards 
loosely  thrown  about,  or  out  of  a  lot  of  rubbish,  or 
heaps  of  brushwood,  that  were  far  more  thrifty  than 
those  in  richer  ground  but  more  exposed. 

Salt  hay  is  probably  the  best  and  cheapest  where 
it  can  be  obtained.  It  is  usually  sold  at  a  price  of 
!j^5  to  $10  per  ton,  according  to  distance  from  sea- 
board for  delivery,  and  four  tons  per  acre  are  needed 
for  a  good  dressing.  Those  who  are  fortunate  to  j 
live  near  at  hand  can  get  it  by  simply  cutting  and 
hauling  with  their  own  teams. 

Straw,  which  some  farmers  waste  far  too  freely,  is 
also  one  of  the  cleanest  and  best ;  but  like  old  bay 
it  is  liable  to  the  objection  of  concealing  the  seeds 
of  weeds,  which,  in  course  of  time,  will  grow  and  I 
take  possession  of  the  soil.  ! 

When  mulch  has  been  used  more  than  one  season  j 
and  gets  old,  after  the  plant  has  done  fruiting  either  i 
remove  it,  or  apply  manure  upon  it  and  fork  it  into  i 
the  soil.  ,  I 

The  use  of  mulch  is  a  great  saving  in  labor.    If  j 
the  ground  is  well  mulched,  no  labor  is  necessary 
to  till  it.    If  strawberries  are  cultivated,  tbe  fruit  i 
will  be  more  abundant,  will  be  cleaner,  easier  and  j 
faster  picked,  and  of  a  more  uniform  size  and  agree-  j 
able  flavor.    These  considerations  alone  determine 
the  value  of  its  use  by  all  thos§  who  grow  fori 
market.  | 
On  the  score  of  economy,  it  costs  no  more  to  i 
mulch  an  acre  than  to  pay  for  the  labor  of  cultiva- 
ting a  single  season.  *       *-       *  ■» 

The  Best  Time  for  Application,  in  my  ju'^g- 
mtnt,  is  just  at  the  beginning  of  summer,  but  it 
ollen  happens  that  the  material  for  mulch  is  scarce 
at  that  time,  and  there  is  no  resource  but  to  wait 
till  a  later  date,  September  usually  finds  an  abund- 
ance in  every  direction,  and  a  very  convenient 
time. 

Method  of  Application.— For  strawberries  apply 
between  the  rows,  covering  the  ground  completely  ; 
on  the  approach  of  frost,  take  a  fork  and  cover  t'he 
plants  well.  In  the  Spring  uncover,  and  allow  the 
mulch  to  cover  the  ground  again.  It  is  well,  once 
in  May  and  once  in  September,  to  push  the  mulch 
aside  and  pass  up  and  down  with  the  cultivator. — 
It  has  the  diect  of  stirring  the  soil  and  increasing 
ils  power  of  absorption  ;  and  also  prevents  it  from 
becoming  hard  and  stagnant. 

For  raspberries,  spread  evenly  over  the  ground, 
and  allow  it  to  remain  undisturbed. 

For  trees.  If  the  entire  ground  can  not  be  cover- 
ed, then  apply  all  around  under  the  branches  of  the 


tree,  and  a  little  out  beyond  the  extreme  edge  of 
the  branches.  Let  the  earth  slope  like  a  little 
mound,  or  rise  of  an  inch  or  two  toward  the  trunk. 
Do  not  let  the  mulch  come  within  six  inches  of  the 
trunk.  It  is  well  to  stir  this  mulch  and  the  soil 
beneath  at  least  twice  during  the  season. 

Although  mulching  is  a  very  simple  operation, 
yet  beginners  may  err  in  applying  too  much  to 
trees,  and  thus  promote  the  growth  of  fungi  or 
other  diseases.  Two  inches  are  usually  sufficient  if 
the  mulch  is  of  a  compact  nature.  But  three  inches 
at  all  events  are  an  abundance.  More  than  this  can 
not  be  recommended. 

Many  of  our  best  fruit  growers  who  have  used 
mulching  for  trees,  consider  it  so  important  that 
they  would  omit  any  other  point  of  cultivation  than 
this. 

Mulching  in  nearly  all  cases  answers  the  purpose 
of  watering.  It  is  an  excellent  preventive  against 
drouths,  which  so  often  injure  newly  planted  trees, 
and  it  is  a  good  substitute  for  mellow  culture. 

For  cherry  trees  it  should  never  be  omitted.  One 
fruitgrower  who  had  planted  150  trees,  mulched 
50  of  them.  Those  that  were  mulched  all  lived. — 
Of  the  hundred  not  mulched  fifteen  died.  In  other 
cases  the  losses  have  proved  frequently  more  serious. 

If  trees  are  transplanted  late  in  the  spring,  they 
will  either  start  late,  or  even  if  a  good  start  is  madcj 
will  often  fail  at  mid-summer,  from  the  parched  con- 
dition of  the  earth  around  the  roots.  "Watering 
even  will  often  fail  to  save  them.  Indeed  watering 
is  usually  an  injurious  practice,  for  the  roots  are 
stimulated  at  one  time  of  the  day  by  the  moisture 
and  consequent  coolness,  and  are  only  rendered 
more  liable  to  the  action  of  the  hot  sun  at  another ; 
the  surface  of  the  ground  is  rendered  more  hard  and 
less  porous,  and  the  free  access  of  the  air  is  cut  off. 

But  if  mulching  is  used  at  the  time  of  planting, 
they  will  never  need  the  necessity  of  watering. 

Uniform  temperature  and  a  constant  supply  of 
moisture,  are  the  prime  elements  of  success  in  frnit 
culture.    Mulching  enables  us  to  accomplish  this. 

Mulching  acts  beneficially  in  other  ways.    It  pre- 
vents, to  a  great  degree,  the  cracking  oi  fruit,  and  ' 
causes  those  varieties  which  are  generally  spotttd 
and  defaced  to  become  clean  and  covered  with  a 
rich  bloom. 

I  remember  an  instance  which  appeared  several 
years  ago,  where  a  large  pear  grower  in  New  Jersey 
used  a  thick  mulch  of  old  chips  and  iron  waste,  ft 
acted  as  a  preventive  against  cracks  in  fruit,  also 
imparted  a  superior  flavor,  and  increased  tbe  smooth- 
ness of  the  bark. 

Native  grapes  too,  were  tried  in  the  same  manner, 
which  had  previously  been  much  injured  by  rot  and 
mildew,  and  were  saved  from  such  diseases  by  using 
mulch  alone. 

It  was  applied  very  thick,  five  to  six  inches,  a 
thickness  which  I  think  too  heavy  for  health  to  be 
used  constantly. 

It  may  be  safely  said  that  a  tree  with  only  one- 
half  or  one-third  its  original  roots,  (if  the  top  is 
shortened  in  proportion,)  such  a  tree  as  would,  nine 
times  in  ten  die  with  the  usual  treatment  of  plant- 
ing and  watering,  may  be  invariably  saved  by 
mulching. 

But  after  all  remember  one  thing,  that  if  once 
commenced  it  must  be  continued. 

If  omitted  for  a  season  the  innumerable  tender 
fibres  which  have  been  encouraged  to  come  to  the 
surface,  will  be  exposed  to  the  disastrous  effects  of 
parching  sun  and  severe  cold  of  the  frosty  fall  and 
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winter.  Your  tree  will  no  longer  live  or  bear  fruit. 
Mulching  should  be  either  constant  or  neglected 
altogether. 

Of  all  our  fruit  trees,  none  require  mulching  so 
positively  as  the  dwarf  pear.  The  quince  roots  are 
fibrous  and  lie  near  the  surface ;  if  we  wish  for  a 
handsome  and  vigorous  top  we  must  .have  abund- 
ance of  sap  and  moisture. 

Tolerable  care  in  planting,  with  suitable  mulch, 
will  insure  the  safety  of  at  least  eight  out  of  ten, 
while  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  will  die  every  year  or 
fail  to  do  well  without  it. 

If  those  persons  who  have  experienced  so  much 
dissatisfaction  in  the  cultivation  of  dwarf  pears, 
will  stir  up  their  ground  well,  and  apply  a  good 
mulch — they  will  find  after  one  season's  trial,  ihey 
have  hit  upon  the  golden  nth. 

We  all  love  fruit. 

They  minister  delight  to  man 
And  beautify  the  earth," 
but  to  have  it  in  constant,  steady  abundance,  you 
must  care  for  the  trees  as  you  would  for  the  health 
and  life  of  your  own  children.  Mulch  your  young 
trees  if  you  want  them  thrifty  and  luxuriant. — 
Mulch  your  old  trees  if  you  desire  fine  foliage  and 
fair  large  fruit.  Imitate  nature  in  the  woods  and 
fields  as  she  gathers  the  beds  of  leaves  and  moss 
around  her  trees. 


Winter  Pruning— Is  it  Injurious.  ■? 

E.  A.  Riehl,  writes  to  the  Rural  World  the  fol- 
lowing as  his  experience  in  winter  pruning  :  I  believe 
it  is  almost  universally  stated  as  a  fact,  by  horticul- 
tural books  and  papers,  that  it  is  injurious  to  prune 
in  severe  cold  weather,  and  is  believed  by  most,  if 
not  all  orchardists,  to.  be  true  :  my  experience,  how- 
ever, proves  the  contrary.  Last  winter  I  pruned 
some  young  trees  in  my  orchard  when  they  were  fro- 
zen; and,  as  I  wanted  all  the  wood  I  could  get  for 
grafting,  I  cut  everything  that  could  be  spared,  and 
also  cut  away  some  pretty  large  limbs,  so  that  for 
the  size  of  the  trees,  it  was  a  very  severe  pruning 
indeed — and  it  did  not  hurt  them  in  the  least,  and 
they  are  just  as  thrifty  and  healthy  as  other  trees 
pruned  in  warmer  weather  ;  so  that  in  the  future  I 
shall  take  but  little  heed  of  the  weather,  and  prune 
when  most  convenient. 


Apples  for  Maryland. 

Wm.  Corse  &  Son,  comunicates  the  following  to 
the  American  Farmer  :  Subjoined  is  a  list  of  varie- 
ties of  apples  best  adapted  for  this  latitude  for  gene- 
ral cultivation  and  productiveness. 

Summer  Varieties. — American  Summer  Pearmain, 
Early  Harvest,  Early  Strawberry,  Large  Early 
Bough,  Red  Astracan,  Carolina  Red  June. 

Fall  Varieties. — Holland  Pippin,  Maiden's  Blush, 
Bell  Flower,  English  Redstreak,  Dominie. 

Winter  Varieties. — Baldwin,  Hubbardston's None- 
such, Sek-no-further,  Smith's  Cider,  Tulpehocken,* 
Large  Paradise,  Long  Island  Russet,  Michael  Henry 
Pippin,  Pommed'Api,  or  Lady  Apple,  EsopusSpit- 
zenberg. 
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CULTUEE  AND  PKUNING  OF  THE  GKAPE  VINE. 

P0T0MA.C  (VA.)  FRUIT  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

An  unusually  atj_ractive  meeting  of  the  Potomac 
Fruit  Growers'  Association  of  the  State  of  Virginia 
was  held  on  "Wedensday,  November  18th  last,  at  the 
residence  of  Col.  James  T.  Close,  Closeville,  Alex- 
andria county  ;  and  was  called  to  order  by  the 
president,  Hon.  C.  H.  Bbamhall. 

The  special  topic  of  discussion  at  this  meeting  was 
the  culture  and  pruning  of  the  grape  vine,  from 
which  we  glean  the  following  as  reported  by  the 
Winchester  Journal. 

Mr.  Myers,  at  the  request  of  the  Association,  ex- 
plained his  system  of  pruning  the  vine,  illustrating 
his  remarks  by  drawings.  The  vine  is  tie^  to  a  stake, 
and  all  laterals  pinched  off,  to  concentrate  the 
strength  in  one  cane,  which  at  Itie  end  of  the  sea- 
son, is  cut  down  to  about  fifteen  inches  from  the 
ground,  and  all  buds  rubbed  off  but  the  two  upper 
ones,  from  Which  two  canes  start  the  next  spring. 
At  the  close  of  the  second  year,  cut  back  one  cane 
to  two  buds,  leaving  the  other  to  mature  and  fruit 
the  next  year.  All  superfluous  off-shoots  must  be 
pinched  off,  and  the  shoots  should  not  be  allowed 
to  grow  more  than  six  or  eight  feet  high.  The 
third  year,  one  cane  will  fruit,  while  the  other  is 
maturing  ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  season,  the  fruit- 
ing cane  is  cut  back  again  for  a  new  shoot,  while 
the  other  is  kept  to  fruit  the  next  year.  By  this 
renewal  system,  one  vine  is  kept  in  fruit  while  the 
other  matures,  cutting  back  to  two  buds  alternately 
each  year  the  one  which  has  fruited  ;  and  a  large 
quantity  and  finer  quality  of  grapes  will  be  secured. 

Mr.  Phillips  was  then  called  upon  to  explain 
his  system  of  training,  which  differed  somewhat 
from  that  of  Mr.  Myers,  and  which  was  identical 
with  that  recommended  by  A.  S.  Fuller  :  (  "The 
Grape  Culturist,"  pp.  129—145.) 

"  Plant  the  vines  in  rows  six  feet  apart,  and  eight 
feet  apart  in  the  row,  and  let  but  one  cane  grow  the 
first  season  ;  keep  it  tied  to  the  stake,  and  pinch  off 
the  laterals,  to  concentrate  the  growth  into  the  one 
cane.  This  cane  is  to  be  cut  back  the  next  season 
to  within  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  of  the  ground,  and 
only  the  upper  two  buds  are  allowed  to  grow,  all 
the  others  being  rubbed  off.  From  these  upper  two 
buds  two  canes  are  produced,  each  one  of  which 
should  have  the  same  treatment  as  did  the  single  one 
of  the  previous  season.  The  second  season,  the  vine 
will  usually  produce  three  bunches  of  fruit  on  each 
cane  ;  and,  if  it  is  strong  and  vigorous,  these  may 
be  allowed  to  mature  ;  but,  if  the  vine  is  not  strong, 
they  should  be  removed  on  their  first  appearance. — 
The  canes  at  this  time  should  be  from  eight  to 
twelve  feet  long,  and  at  least  half  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter.   If  much  smaller  than  this,  one  of  them  should 
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be  cut  away,  and  the  other  cut  back  to  two  buds, 
and  two  canes  should  be  grown  as  in  the  previous 
season. 

"The  trellis  should  now  be  built,  if  it  has  not 
been  made  before.  The  two  canes  of  the  vine  are 
now  shortened  to  four  feet,  bent  down  in  opposite 
directions,  and  laid  against  the  lower  bar  of  the 
trellis,  to  form  arms.  Select  five  or  six  of  the  buds 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  arms  thus  laid  down,  to  be 
grown  into  upright  canes,  making  a  mark  on  the 
trellis  bar  opposite  to  each.  From  the  mark  oppo- 
site the  buds  stretch  No.  16  galvanized  wire  to  the 
bar  above.  All  buds'and  shoots  not  wanted  for  up- 
right canes  should  be  broken  off;  and,  so  soon  as 
those  remaining  are  long  enough  to  tie  to  the  up- 
right wires,  it  should  be  done.  When  the  upright 
canes  have  grown  to  about  two  feet,  thej  should  be 
stopped  by  pinching  off  their  ends.  Pinching  will 
cause  the  remaining  leaves  to  expand,  and  become 
large,  thick,  and  firm,  and  much  better  fitted  to 
withstand  the  atmospheric  changes  than  they  would 
otherwise  be.  The  shoots,  after  being  stopped,  will 
soon  start ;  and,  after  growing  a  few  inches,  they 
should  be  checked  again,  as  we  wish  to  keep  them 
within  the  limits  of  the  trellis,  and  not  allow  them 
to  grow  much,  if%ny,  above  it.  All  the  laterals  on 
the  canes  should  be  stopped,  as  though  they  were  on 
young  vines. 

''The  upright  canes  are  pruned  back  the  first  year 
to  five  buds.  The  next  year,  a  cane  will  proceed 
from  each  of  these  buds  ;  and  all  other  shoots  which 
may  start  from  the  small  buds  near  the  arm  should 
be  rubbed  off.  The  second  year,  they  will  produce 
three  or  four  bunches  of  fruit;  and,  instead  oftwelvcy 
upright  canes,  we  now  have  twenty-four  ;  and,  al- 
lowing three  bunches  of  fruit  to  each,  it  gives  seven- 
ty-two bunches  to  each  vine,  and  this  is  not  an  over- 
estimate for  the  product  of  a  vine  the  fourth  year 
after  planting.  Tbe  canes  are  to  be  treated  the  same 
as  regards  stopping,  pinching,  laterals,  etc.,  during 
each  year  of  their  growth." 

From  this  point  Mr.  Phillips  pursues  with  the 
upright  canes  the  renewal  sjstem  recommended  by 
Mr.  Fuller,  and  practiced  by  Mr.  Myers.  With 
care,  liberal  manuring,  and  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
he  thought  that  at  least  a  thousand  dollars  per  acre 
could  be  cleared  annually,  after  the  vines  came  into 
bearing.  The  expense  is  nearly  all  at  the  com- 
mencement, and  the  vines,  of  course,  never  have  to 
be  replaced  by  new  ones. 

President  Bramhall  thought  that  not  sufficient 
attention  was  paid  in  this  country  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil  before  planting.  In  France  and  Ger- 
many the  ground  is  cultivated  to  a  great  depth,  not 
only  by  subsoiling,  but  frequently  by  trenching  as 
deep  as  five  feet.  A  liberal  quantity  of  manure 
is  then  used  and  continued  annually.  There  the 
land  is  high,  and  the  vines  are  closely  planted. — 
Here,  where  land  is  cheap,  it  is  preferable  to  plant 
wide  enough  apart  to  cultivate  both  ways,  for  tbe 
two  first  years;  and,  if  well  subsoiled,  trenching  is 
not  necessary,  nor  will  it  pay.  But  the  soil  must 
be  made  and  kept  rich,  if  you  want  to  secure  good 
crops.  If  you  dig  pits  or  trenches  between  the 
rows,  and  fill  them  with  jishes,  bones,  old  leather, 
offal,  etc.,  in  a  very  short  time  the  little  rootlets  of 
the  grape  will  scent  the  food,  and  penetrate  it  in 
every  direction. 

Mr.  Mason  thought  broken  bones  an  excellent  fer- 
tilizer for  the  vine. 

Col.  Close  had  used  the  broken  bone  with  very 
gratifying  results,  and  preferred  it  to  the  ground 


bone,  which  was  often  adulterated  to  a  considerable' 
degree. 

Mr.  Myers,  did  not  believe  in  trenching  nor  ia 
heavy  manuring.  Some  of  his  neighbors  used  con-  ^ 
siderable  manure  while  he  used  none,  yet  his  grapes  i 
always  excelled  theirs.  He  always  buried  his  cut-} 
tings  and  trimmings  between  the  rows,  and  thought 
that  was  sufficient.  *  t 

President  Bramhall  thought  it  a  great  mistake  to  i 
suppose  that  no  nutriment  was  contained  in  the  sub-  • 
soil,  or  that  crops  could  be  continually  taken  from  i 
the  soil  without  providing  adequate  plant  food.  The  • 
land  here  has  been  merely  scratched  over  three  or  ■ 
four  inches  deep,  and  it  is  upon  the  subsoil  and  fer- 
tilizers that  we  must  rely. 

Mr.  Phillips  has  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the 
fruit  farm  of  Mr,  Knox,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  of  which 
he  gave  an  interesting  account.  Mr.  Knox  uses 
the  horizontal  arm  and  spur  system  of  pruning,  as 
before  described,  and  recommends  the  Ives  Seedling 
for  Virginia,  which  he  thought  was  admirably 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  grape. 

The  above  Association  was  organized  on  the  14th 
of  September  last,  and  is  now  large,  prosperous  and 
growing.    The  following  aie  its  officers  : 

President,  Hon.  Charles  H.  Bramhall. 

1st  Vice  President,  R.A.Phillips. 

2nd  Vice  President,     J.  L.  Koon. 

Treasurer,  Dr.  Lester  Lloyd. 

Recording  Secretary,    Dr.  P.  Hogau. 

Financial  Secretary,     P.  Myers. 

Cor.  Secretary,  Col.  F.  J.  Bramhall. 

Curator,  John  L.  McCormick. 


The  Wine  Crop.— It  is  stated  in  the  Wine  and 
Fruit  Reporter,  that  the  wine  crop  of  the  past 
year  is  extraordinary,  both  in  quantity  and  quality  : 
From  France,  Germany,  Portugal  and  California 
the  reports  are  all  to  this  effect,  and  it  is  only  in 
some  parts  of  Spain  that  there  is  any  deficiency. — 
In  all  these  countries,  the  grapes  have  not  only  been 
free  from  disease,  but  they  have  attained  their  full 
ripeness,  and  were  not  gathered  until  they  were 
perfectly  matured.  The  wine  will  accordingly  be 
unusually  fine  and  delicate,  not  so  alcoholic  as  that 
of  1865,  but  superior  to  that  of  any  year  in  this  cen- 
tury. The  best  crops  of  all  are  those  of  Germany 
and  California.  In  the  former  country  there  are 
not  casks  enough  to  contain  the  unexpected  yield. 
In  France,  whose  wines  are  consumed  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  more  than  those  of  any  other  country, 
the  production  is  not  so  iarge,  though  its  quality 
have  never  been  exceeded. 


To  Destroy  Insects  in  Grape-Vines. — Make  a 
mixture  of  soft  soap,  prepared  from  potash  and  com- 
mon grease,  two  pounds;  common  Scotch  yellow 
snuflf,  or  ground  tobacco  leaves  in  a  dry  state,  two 
pounds;  powdered  roll  brimstone,  two  pounds; 
boil  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  in  five  gallons  of  wa- 
ter, and  apply  to  the  stems  of  the  vines  while  at  the 
temperature  of  not  less  than  110°,  nor  more  than  . 
150°,  keeping  the  mixture  thorc^ighly  incorporated 
by  shaking  or  stirring  during  the  whole  time.  The 
above  application  has  been  the  means  of  saving 
many  a  valuable  grapery  and  extensive  vineyard 
in  Europe  and  California  from  the  ravages  of  the 
most  destructive  insects  which  ever  infest  the  vine. 


The  Norfolk  Chronicle  condemns  the  use  of  check 
reins  on  horses.  They  spoil  their  mouths,  impair 
theirtempers,  and  rendev  them  generally  uneasy. 
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FLORICULTURE— January,  1869. 


The  amount  of  pleasure  afforded  in  the  nursing  of  only 
a  few  window  plants  is  often  great,  and  when  success 
crowns  the  effort  the  gratification  is  heightened  ;  that  there 

;  is  a  science  in  such  matters  no  one  who  has  tried  their 
hand  at  it  can  doubt,  therefore,  to  simplify  all  our  acts,  in 
order  to  obtain  good  results,  is  a  thing  desirable  to  be  aim- 

i  ed  at.  As  a  general  rule  there  are  four  elemefits  essential  i 
to  the  well  being  of  a  plant,  viz  :  Earth,  air,  heat  and  water, 
to  which  might  be  added  Zi'^A*— each  of  which,  when  sup- 
plied in  proper  quantity  to  suit  the  constitution  of  the  indi- 
vidual, will  just  so  far  add  to  its  physical  condition,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  supplied  or  withheld. 

There  are  two  errors  which  the  majority  of  people  who 
cultivate  plants  in  their  dwellings  and  greenhouses,  com- 
mit—first, that  of  keeping  the  temperature  too  high— 50°  to 
60°  as  a  general  rule  is  high  enough  for  such  as  are  denomi- 
nated parlor  and  greenhouse  plants,  but  which  at  a  lowe 
temperature,  will  not  flower  so  freely  ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  no  more  water  should  be  given  at  the  root  than  what 
is  taken  up  readily,  but  how  much  that  will  be  we  cannot 
measure  out  in  words,  and  it  will  depend  entirely  on  the 
size,  kind,  condition  and  situation  of  the  individual  sup- 
plied. 

In  clear,  mild  weather,  the  admission  of  a  little  fresh 
air,  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  the  syringing  of  the 
plants  overhead,  with  soft  water,  is  very  conducive  to  their 
health,  as  well  as  helping  to  keep  insects  under  subjection, 
and  the  foliage  clean. 

During  the  present  month  preparations  in  material,  for 
spring  work,  ought  lo  be  attended  to,  such  as  laying  up  in 
store,  sand,  soil  of  various  kinds,  collecting  and  making  of 
stakes,  labels,  &c.,  &c  ;  these  etceteras  the  iutelligent  ama- 
teur and  gardener  will  easily  guess  at,  but  a  volume  would 
have  to  be  written  to  make  the  sloven  in  his  profession'com- 
prehend  what  will  be  wanted,  until  the  fact  stares  him  in 
the  face,  that  when  the  article  is  required  it  is  not  there.— 
Such  young  plants  from  seeds  and  cuttings  put  in  early  last 
fall  and  made  good  roots  should  now  be  potted,  or  put  into 
pans  or  boxes,  placing  them  afterwards  in  a  temperature 
of  about  60°,  watering  sparingly  until  new  roots  begin  to 
form.  And  we  advise  to  sow  now,  seeds  of  Phlox  Drum- 
mondii,  Lobelia  gracelis,  Mignonette,  Kenilworth  Ivy,  Hearts 
Ease,  Salvia  splendens.  Sweet  Alyssum,  and  so  soon  'as  they 
make  their  appearance  above  ground,  move  them  near  to 
the  glass.  We  would  also  place  in  a  warm  situation  a  few 
plants  of  Chinese  Azaleas,  Eoses,  Spiraes,  Deutzias  and 
Wigelias,  with  such  Nosegay  and  Zonale  Geraniums  as  you 
want  to  bloom  early  in  Spring,  or  about  the  time  Egyptian 
Lilies,  Hyacinths,  Tenweek  Stocks  and  Cinerarias  come  into 
bloom,  these  with  a  few  choice  Camellias,  Acacias  Choroze- 
niias,  will  make  the  house  have  a  gay  appearance  in  March 
and  April. 

Wardian  cases  and  hanging  baskets  filled  with  plants, 
are  now  much  in  vogue  to  decorate  the  Piazza,  conservatory 
and  cabinet;  plants  of  a  graceful  growth  are  best  adapted 
for  such  receptacles,  and  the  tribe  of  ferns  may  be  deemed 
the  most  eligible  for  such  a  purpose,  therefore,  we  name 
a  few  that  can  be  easily  procured,  viz:  Adiantum  concin- 
num,  A.  cuneatum,  A.  tenerum,  Pteris  geraniifolia,  P.  hasta- 
ta,  P.  serrulata,  Platyloma  rotundifolia,  Hemionites palmata, 
Selaginella  (formerly  Lycopodium)  Stolonifera,  S.  3Iertensii, 
S.  Densa,  S.  Wildenovii  ;  these  and  such  vines  as  Mauran- 
dia,  Mexican  and  Kenilworth  Ivy,  mixed  with  Money-wort, 


Sacifrdgd,  y'erb&hdS}  trailing  Lobelias,  Sic,  &c.,  form  an 
elegant  group>r  cluster.  Baskets  of  this  kind  when  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  hot  winds,  become  soon  dry^  .  there- 
fore they  should  be  watched,  otherwise  the  plants  will 
suffer  from  drought,  when  such  happens,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
immerse  the  whole  in  a  bucket  of  water  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  remove  it  to  a  warm  shady  situation  for  an  hour 
or  two. 

In  regard  to  out-door  operations,  we  would  say,  that  in 
mild  weather,  such  work  as  pruning  shrubs  and  deciduous 
trees,  can  be  performed;  by  pruning  we  do  not  mean  the 
cropping  off  bushes  and  limbs  of  trees  with  a  pair  of  Hedge- 
shears,  leaving  them  like  a  mop  or  broom,  but  we  mean 
the  shortening  in  of  exuberant  growths,  and  cleaning  out 
dead  and  cross  wood,  so  that  a  light  and  graceful  icim  may 
be  produced  ;  a  sharp  chisel,  iftallet,  saw  and  strong  prun- 
ing knife — are  the  instruments  to  be  used.  Walks,  roads, 
underground  and  surface  drains  can  be  both  made  and  re- 
paired at  this  season.  Various  kind  of  soils  can  be  carted 
together,  thrown  into  heaps,  afterwards  to  be  turned  over 
to  make  the  mass  mellow  for  top  dressing  the  lawn— or 
planting  of  trees. 

W.  D.  Brackenridge, 
Florist,  Govanstown,  Md. 


Inaugural  Address  op  Hon.  E.  J.  I^E^KLE. — We 
call  attention  to  the  verj^  able  address  of  tbis  gentle- 
man, delivered  before  the  recently  organized  Anne 
Arundel  Countj  Agricultural  Society,  upon  the 
occasion  of  his  election  as  the  first  President.  We 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  publish  it  entire,  as 
it  sets  forth  so  clearly  the  great  advantages  to  be 
derived  by  the  farmers  of  the  State  in  well  organized 
and  conducted  Agricultural  Societies  in  every  coun- 
ty. We  bespeak  for  it  a  careful  perusal.  We  aie 
indebted  to  the  Maryland  Examiner  of  Annapolis, 
for  a  copy  of  the  address. 


'  *  Hearth  and  Home'  ' — For  the  Farm,  Garden  and 
Fireside.  We  have  received  the  first  number  of  this 
elegant  weekly  coutaining  16  handsome  folio  pages 
printed  from  new  type,  on  clean  white  paper,  and 
numerously  illustrated  with  attractive  engravings 
by  the  best  artists.  It  is  adapted  to  the  farm  and 
household,  and  cannot  but  be  acceptable  to  the 
public.  It  is  under  the  editorial  management  of 
Donald  G.  Mitchell,  Esq  ,  assisted  by  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe,  Joseph  B.  Lyman  and  Mary  E. 
Dodge,  who  are  well  known  in  the  literary  world. 
It  is  published  by  Pettengill,  Bates  &  Co.,  37  Park 
Row,  New  York,  at  $4  per  annum  We  refer  to 
their  advertisement  on  another  page. 


To  Keep  Seed  Peas  from  Bugs. — The  most  suc- 
cessful way  to  avoid  the  bug  is  to  grow  a  second 
crop  of  peas  in  a  season  from  the  seed  obtained  from 
the  6rst  crop,  and  there  will  be  no  buggy  peas,  no 
matter  where  or  how  kept — for,  as  the  weevil  in 
question  is  single-brooded,  a  second  crop  of  peas 
will  be  entirely  exempt  from  its  attacks. 
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THE  OLD  HOUSE  PAR  AWAY. 


The  wild  birds  warble,  the  silvery  rills 

Sing  cheerily  round  the  spot, 
And  the  peaceful  shade  of  the  purple  hills 

Falls  dim  on  my  mother's  cot; 
Its  windows  are  low,  and  its  thatch  is  low, 

And  its  ancient  walls  are  gray  ; 
0,  I  see  it!  I  love  it !  where'er  I  go  ! 

The  old  house  far  away  ! 

The  little  clock  ticks  on  the  parlor  wall. 

Recording  the  passing  hours  ; 
And  the  pet  geranium  grows  rank  and  tall, 

With  its  brilliant  scarlet  flowers  ; 
And  the  old  straw  chairs,  so  cozy  and  low, 

Where  mother  sat  knitting  all  day  ; 
0, 1  see  it!    I  love  it !  where'er  I  go  ! 

That  old  house  far  away  ! 

Dear  mother  !  how  plainly  I  see  her  now. 

Reclining  in  that  arm  chair, 
With  the  sunset  resting  upon  her  brow, 

That  was  once  so  smooth  and  fair ; 
With  hef  crimpled  border  white  as  snow, 

And  her  once  dark  hair  now  gray  ; 
0,  I  sea  1^!    I  love  it !  where'er  I  go  ! 

In  that  old  house  far  away  ! 

Not  all  the  treasures  the  world  aEFords, 

The  riches  of  land  and  sea, 
Nor  all  the  wealth  of  earth's  proud  lords, 

Can  blot  from  my  memory 
The  roof  that  sheltered  each  dear,  dear  head, 

And  the  humble  floor  of  clay, 
Where  the  feet  I  loved  were  wont  to  tread 

In  the  old  house  far  away  ! 
Dublin  Joitrnal. 


HISTORY  OF  A  TOWEL. 

Having  told  little  Georgie  one  day  that  the  sponge  with 
hich  his  face  was  washed  was  part  of  an  animal,  he  natur- 
ally asked: 

"Is  the  towel  an  animal,  too?" 

"No,  Georgie;  the  towel  is  a  plant,  so  is  a  rose-bush,  and 
corn,  and  grass.  There  is  not  much  resemblance  between 
them,  you  see  ;  still  less  does  the  towel  resemble  either;  and 
I  will  tell  you  all  the  changes  the  plant  passes  through  before 
it  becomes  a  towel." 

The  towel  is  made  from  a  plant  called y/ax. 

Far  way— in  Asia,  on  the  plains  of  Persia — this  plant  grows 
wild.  In  most  countries  of  Europe,  especially  France,  En- 
gland and  Belgium,  and  in  many  parts  of  America,  large 
lields  of  it  are  cultivated.  It  bears  a  pretty,  delicate  blue 
flower,  sliapad  like  a  little  the  bell;  its  leaves  are  small,  nar- 
row and  pointed;  it  belongs  in  the  study  of  Botany  (for  flow- 
ers in  Botany  arc  all  divided  in  classes  and  orders)  it  belongs 
to  the  flflh  class  and  fifth  order.  That  is,  in  the  center  of 
the  flower  are  Ave  little  knobs  called  stamens,  and  five  other 
litte  things  called  pistils. 

This  pretty  plant,  which  gives  a  blue  bus  to  the  appearance 
of  the  field  when  it  is  in  blossom,  grows  to  the  hight  of  two 
or  three  feet. 

But  it  is  of  neither  the  leaves  nor  flowers  that  our  towels 
and  linen  clothes  are  made;  it  is  tlie  slender,  delicate  stem, 


so  frail  that  it  bends  before  every  wind  that  sweeps  over  it, 
like  a  field  of  grass.  •  ' 

To  understand  the  structure  of  this  stem,  you  may  take  a 
skein  of  fine  cotton,  and  extend  it  on  the  table,  then  lay  upon 
it  lengthwise,  a  small  stick,  like  a  very  small  pipe-stem,  or  a 
very  large  knitting-needle,  and  press  the  threads  so  close  to 
it  on  all  sides  as  to  hide  it;  wash  the  whole  over  with  gum 
or  glue  to  keep  them  all  together,  and  you  have  a  good  re- 
presentation of  a  stalk  of  flax. 

We  will  suppose  now  that  flax-seed  was  planted  in  the 
spring. 

When  it  was  about  two  inches  high,  women  and  children 
were  employed»to  creep  all  over  the  fields,  barefooted,  and 
pull  up  the  weeds  from  it.  Children  are  preferred,  as  they 
trample  it  down  less;  however,  the  little  plants  soon  revive 
again,  and  grow  up  and  bear  leaves  and  flowers. 

When  the  leaves  turn  yellow,  and  the  last  blossoms  disap- 
pear, is  the  time  for  harvest.  It  is  then  pulled  up  by  the  roots. 
Women  and  children  are  employed  for  this  in  France;  and, 
after  spreading  it  thinly  on  the  ground  from  which  it  was 
taken,  they  again  go  over  the  field  and  tie  it  up  in  small 
bunches,  which  are  placed  on  ends,  leaning  one  against  the' 
other,  to  dry.  In  one  week  it  is  dry,  and  then  it  is  taken  to 
the  barn  to  be  stripped  of  its  seed.  To  do  this,  several  ways 
are  used.  Sometime  they  only  beat  it  with  aflat-headed  mal- 
let— that  is,  a  huge  wooden  hammer — then  shake  the  seeds 
out,  for  planting  next  year,  and  the  stalks  they  lay  by  them- 
selves. 

These  stalks  are  now  tied  in  large  bundles;  and  what  next 
is  to  be  done  to  make  out  of  them  all  these  covenient  clothes 
which  we  have,  these  soft  linen-cambric  handkerchiefs,  these 
linen  collars,  and  these  very  necessary  towels?  for  now  they 
only  look  like  dried  sticks. 

I  will  tell  you.  These  stalks — like  your  imitations  of  then^ 
with  a  pipe-stem,  a  skein  of  cotton  and  some  gum — consist  of 
precisely  three  such  parts. 

And  of  these  three,  one  part  only  is  valuable — the  threads, 
or  fiber,  as  it  is  called;  and  that  which  is  to  be  done  now  is  to 
soak  these  threads  loose  from  the  gum,  and  separate  them 
from  the  wood  center,  which  is  called  the  bole.  This  is  cal- 
led resting,  or  retting  it. 

Now,  if  these  bundlss  of  stalk  are  spread  out  in  a  meadow, 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  rain  and  dew,  or  if  it  were  laid  in 
water,  either  in  a  creek  or  pond,  or,  better  still,  in  warm 
water,  this  will  be  accomplished.  The  center-wood,  or  bole, 
will  decaj',  the  glue  will  dissolve,  and  the  fiber,  or  threads, 
can  easily  be  separated  from  them,  and  tied  in  bundles  by 
themselves.  To  do  this  requires  a  few  weeks  time;  or,  if  warm 
water  is  used,  it  takes  less  time. 

Soon  now  this  flax  will  take  the  shape  of  a  towel. 

These  bundles  of  fiber,  after  being  nicely  cleaned,  are  made 
straight  and  smooth  with  great  iron  combs,  in  the  same  way 
as  you  would  smooth  your  hair,  or  untangle  a  bunch  of  yarn. 
Then  they  are  taken  to  some  great  factory,  where  there  are 
hundreds  of  wheels,  moved  by  steam  and  machinery,  and 
where  all  these  little  fibers,  which  are  as  fine  as  the  finest 
hairs,  will  be  spun  into  thread." 

A  part  of  it,  also,  will  be  spun  by  the  tidy  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  flax-farmers.  When  all  the  summer  work  is  fin- 
ished and  cold  winter  comes,  they  will  sit  through  the  long 
evenings  round  the  great  bright  wood  fire,  with  their  little 
spinning-wheels  twirling  and  humming  away,  making  spool 
after  spool  of  pretty,  smooth  thread. 

One  thing  only  is  yet  to  be  done — this  thread  is  to  be  car- 
ried to  the  weavers,  who  with  their  great  looms  will  soon 
weave  it  into  a  variety  of  useful  fabrics  ;  some  they  will  weave 
in  a  particular  way,  with  little  figures  in  it,  expressly  for 
towels;  and  behold  1— Georgie  will  be  provided  with  a  beauti- 
ful and  netessary  tewel,  which  is,  as  you  see,  Georgie,  part  of 
a  plant— the  Flax, 
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HARVEST  HYMN. 

;7ritten  for  the  East  Alabama  Agricultural  Society,  Second 
Annual  Fair,  Opelika,  October  28,  29,  30,  1868. 

By  De.  C,  T.  Cushman. 
I. 

To  Thee,  our  Father  !  God  of  Peace ! 

Our  first-fruits  here  we  bring  : 
The  golden  sheaf,  the  snowy  fleece. 

That  feed  and  clothe  the  king. 
Here  at  Thy  feet,  now  harvest-crowned. 

This  smiling  land  adores 
The  Providence,  the  Love  profound 

That  gave  the  sun  and  showers. 

II. 

Though  War  and  Faction  laid  their  blight 

Upon  her  lovely  breast, 
Yet,  glim'ring  in  the  dawning  light 

We  see  her  rising  crest  1 
Her  stalwarts  sons,  her  daughters  mild, 

By  sturdy,  patient  blows. 
Erelong  shall  make  her  sedgy  wild 

To  blossom  as  the  rose. 

III. 

Fair  Science  comes,  the  way  to  show — 

What  Labor  failed  of  yore — 
Th  make  two  ears  of  corn  to  grow 

Where  but  one  grew  before  ; 
To  quicken  Art,  and  break  the  seal 

On  Truth's  pure  temple  set ; 
Then  let  the  fire  of  new  born  zeal 

Make  each  his  woes  forget ! 

lY. 

Bright  land !  where  Liberty  abides 

There  let  us  have  our  State ; 
Where  Virtue,  Truth,  where  Mind  presides, 

To  make  the  nation  great ! 
To  her  we'll  cling,  with  love  of  home, 

And  give  our  latest  breath 
Defending,  till  we  find  a  tomb 

Beneath  her  sod  in  death. 


MARRIED  LIFE. 

V  The  following  beautiful  and  true  sentiments  are  from  the 
pen  of  that  charming  writer,  Frederika  Bremer,  whose  obser- 
vation might  well  become  rules  of  life,  so  appropriate  are 
they  to  many  of  its  phases: — "Deceive  not  one  another  in 
small  things  nor  in  great.  One  little  single  lie  has,  before 
now,  disturbed  a  whole  married  life,  a  small  cause  has  often 
great  consequences.  Fold  not  the  arms  together  and  sit  idle. 
Do  not  run  much  from  home.  One's  own  hearth  is  of  more 
worth  than  gold.  Many  a  marriage,  my  friends,  begins  like 
the  rosy  morning,  and  then  falls  away  like  a  snow  wreath. 
And  why,  my  friends  I  Because  the  married  pair  neglect  to 
be  as  well  pleasing  to  each  other  after  mai-xiage  as  before. — 
Endeavor  always,  my  children,  to  please  one  another  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  keep  God  in  your  thoughts.  Lavish  not  all 
your  love  on  to-day,  for  remember  that  marriage  has  its  to- 
morrow likewise,  and  its  day  after  to-morrow  too.  Spare,  as 
one  may  say,  fuel  for  the  winter.  Consider,  my  daughters, 
what  the  word  wife  expresses.  The  married  woman  is  the 
husband's  domestic  faith  ;  in  her  hand  he  must  be  able  to  con- 
fide house  and  family  ;  be  able  to  entrust  to  her  the  key  of  his 
heart,  as  well  as  the  key  of  his  eating  room.  His  honor  and 
his  home  are  under  her  keeping— his  well-being  in  her  hand. 
Think  of  this  !  And  you,  sons,  be  faithful  husbands,  and 
good  fathers  of  families.  Act  so  that  your  wives  shall  esteem 
and  love  you." 


A  New  "Washer''— a  Novel  Idea.— A  down-east  inven- 
tor has  originated  a  new  idea  in  washing  clothes.  A  false  bot- 
tom of  tin,  perforated,  is  placed  in  a  common  boiler.  Beneath 
it  are  placed  soap  and  water ;  above  it  the  clothes  to  be  clean- 
sed. From  either  end  of  this  bottom  rises  a  curved  tin  tube  so 
shaped  that  the  streams  of  water  coming  up  through  them 
pour  into  the  middle  of  the  boiler.  This  being  placed  upon 
a  stove,  the  heat  produces  expansion  of  the  water  at  the  bot- 
tom, which  pours  up  through  the  tubes  and  falls  on  the  clothes. 
The  suction  from  below  draws  the  water  downward  through 
the  goods,  making  a  constant  circuit  of  boiling  suds  drawn 
through  the  meshes  of  the  fabric  to  be  washed.  All  that  is 
necessary  to  be  done  after  this  is  to  remove  the  goods,  when 
they  are  clean.   The  machine  runs  itself. —  The  Household. 

[The  new  "Washer"  above  described  is  the  machine  adver- 
tised by  Collins  &  Heath,  of  Baltimore  and  which  we  have 
tested  to  our  satisfaction.] 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

Lemon  Fkitters. — Mix  with  six  ounces  of  very  fine  bread 
crumbs  four  of  beef  suet  minced  as  small  as  possible,  four 
ounces  of  sugar,  tablespoonful  of  flour,  four  eggs  lightly 
beaten,  and  the  grated  rind  of  one  or  two  lemons  with  half 
or  the  whole  of  the  juice ;  before  this  is  stirred  in  add  two 
spoonfuls  of  milk  or  cream  and  fry  the  mixture  in  small  frit- 
ters five  or  six  minute?. 

EvERTON  Taffy,— Put  into  a  preserving  pan  or  kettle 
three  ounces  of  very  fresh  butter  ;  as  soon  as  it  is  just  melt- 
ed add  a  pound  of  brown  sugar.  When  half  done  add  the 
grated  rind  of  a  lemon  ;  keep  it  stirred  gently  on  a  very 
clear  fire  for  fifteen  minutes,  or  until  if  you  drop  it  on  a 
plate  it  will  break  quickly. 

Apple  Heringue.— Pare,  core  and  stew  10  tart  apples  in 
a  very  little  water ;  season  as  for  a  pie,  and  put  it  in  a  fruit- 
pie  dish  into  a  cool  oven.  Beat  up  meanwhile  the  whites  of 
four  eggs,  as  you  would  for  icing,  piling  it  on  the  apple  like 
rocks,  or  irregularly,  avoiding  the  edge  of  the  dish.  Return 
it  to  a  warm  oven,  and  brown  maccaroni  color;  slip  all  out 
carefully,  by  aid  of  knife  or  spoon  into  a  China  dish,  and 
serve  with  cream.  If  you  have  not  cream,  make  a  custard  of 
the  yolks,  flavored  with  essence  of  vanilla. — Above  from 
Germanioivn  Telegraph. 

Waffles. — One-half  pound  of  butter,  one  quart  of  milk, 
four  eggs,  three  teaspoonsful  of  cream  of  tartar;  mix  in  the 
milk  one-half  a  teaspoonful  of  soda,  which  you  soak  in  a  lit- 
tle water  ;  put  in  when  you  put  in  the  whites  of  eggs ;  flour 
to  make  a  batter — not  too  thick. 

Fremont  Cake. — Three  cups  of  sugar,  two  cups  of  butter, 
one  cup  of  sweet  milk,  six  cups  of  flour,  the  whites  of  ten 
eggs,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  two  of  cream  of  tartar;  put 
the  flour  and  eggs  in  by  degrees  ;  soda  in  the  milk ;  cream  of 
tartar  in  the  flour. 

Cheese  Cake.— Two  cakes  of  cottage  cheese,  four  eggs,  a 
piece  of  butter  about  the  size  of  a  large  egg,  the  rind  and 
juice  of  one  lemon,  one  nutmeg;  sugar  to  your  taste;  add 
cream  enough  to  make  it  like  pumpkin  pies. 

Corn  Starch  Cake.— One  cup  of  butter,  two  cups  of  su- 
gar, one  cup  of  sweet  milk,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  two  tea- 
spoonsful  of  cream  of  tartar,  the  whites  of  seven  eggs,  one 
cup  of  corn  starch,  and  two  cups  of  floui'. 

Chopper  Cake.— Four  eggs,  one  cup  of  butter,  one  cup 
of  molasses,  one  cup  of  sugar,  one  cup  of  milk,  and  four 
cups  of  flour.    Cinnamon  to  taste,  or  a  little  lemon. 


Wht  is  bread  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ?  Because  it  is 
always  kneaded. 
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LEFFEL'S  PATENT  AMEEICAN  DOUBLE  TUR- 
BINE WATER  WHEEL. 


Of  the  many  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  all 
kinds  of  machinery  during  the  past  few  years,  we  suppose 
there  have  been  as  many  made  in  "Water  Wheels  as  in  most 
any  other  class  of  machinery.  Especially  has  the  Turbine 
Wheel  received  the  attention  of  inventors  and  scientific  men, 
and  now  they  are  made  to  produce  a  most  marvellous  per- 
centage of  the  useful  effect  of  the  water.  Our  attention  has 
lately  been  called  to  the  Leffel's  Patent  American  Double 
Turbine  Water  Wheel,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Poole  & 
Hunt,  of  this  city,  who  claim  for  them  many  advantages 
over  the  old  overshot  wheel,  and  are  in  many  respects  far  su- 
perior to  the  general  class  of  Turbines.  They  are  made  of 
l>est  material  and  workmanship,  are  not  liable  to  get  out  of 
order,  and  wLere  economy  of  water  is  an  object,  they  claim 
that  they  are  the  best  wheel  known  for  that  purpose.  These 
wheels  are  rapidly  superseding  the  overshot,  from  the  simple 
reason  that  they  present  so  many  advantages  over  all  others. 
Among  some  of  them  are  the  following  : 

Backwater  does  not  stop  these  wheels. 

Every  inch  of  the  head  and  fall  is  made  available. 

It  can  never  be  frozen  up  in  winterer  become  clogged  with 
ice. 

All  the  water  passes  through  the  wheel,  consequently  loses 
none.  The  overshot  wheel  spills  a  great  deal  of  water  from 
the  buckets  before  they  reach  the  lowest  point ;  they  are 
compact  in  form ;  occupy  a  small  space  ;  are  complete 
in  every  respect,  and  adjusted  for  running  before  leaving  the 
place  of  manufacture. 


THE  IVEW  ECLECTIC  MAGAZINE  FOR  1869. 

The  fourth  volume  and  second  year  of  The  Neiv  Eclectic 
Magazine  commences  with  the  number  for  January,  1869. — 
Encouraged  by  the  great  favor  which  it  has  thus  far  enjoyed, 
its  publishers  have  largely  increased  their  facilities  for  ren- 
dering it  attractive  and  useful.  The  general  plan  of  con- 
ducting it  will  -remain  unchanged,  the  desire  being  to  present 
a  family  magazine  that  will  furnish  something  to  the  taste 
of  various  classes  of  readers.  Biographj"-,  Ti-avels,  Fiction , 
History,  Popular  Science,  Education,  Wit  and  Humor,  will 
all  be  represented  in  its  pages.  As  the  selections  are  made 
from  the  whole  field  of  contemporary  periodical  literature, 
French,  German,  English  and  American,  the  publishers  feel 
confident  that  their  Magazine  cannot  be  inferior  in  general 
interest  and  excellence  to  any  similar  publication  now  befoi  e 
the  public. 

Terms. — Single  subscription,  $4  per  annum,  in  advance. 
Single  copy  35  cents.  Two  copies  to  one  address,  $7.  Five 
do.  $16.  Ten  do.  $.30;  and  each  additional  copy,  $3.  Speci- 
men number  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  35  cents. — 
Turnbull  &  Murdoch,  publishers,  54  Lexington  street,  Balti- 
more. 


NEW  BOOKS 


GARDENING  FOR  THE  SOUTH  ;  OR  HOW  TO  GROW 
VEGETABLES.— By  the  late  Wm.  N.  White,  Athens, 
Georgia.  Illustrated.  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Price  $-2.00. 

We  have  received  from  the  publishers,  0.  Judd  &  Co., 
New  York,  a  copy  of  this  very  valuable  Southern  work  on 
Gardening.  It  contains  about  450  pages,  with  numerous 
engravings,  and  embraces  everything  needed  by  the  South- 
ern Gardener.  Tlie  sudden  death  of  Mr.  White,  before  he 
had  fully  worked  up  the  manuscript  for  the  publishers, 
made  it  necessary  that  other  parties  should  complete  it — 
accordingly  Mr.  J.  Van  Buren  of  Clarksburg,  Georgia,  an 
eminent  pomologist  and  friend  of  the  author,  mainly 
wrote  out  that  portion  relating  to  fruit  culture.  The  other 
portion  was  revised  by  Dr.  James  Camak.  To  the  South- 
ern people  we  recommend  this  work  with  confidence,  feel- 
ing assured  that  it  meets  the  wants  of  those  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  that  latitude.  The 
book  is  embellished  with  a  very  life-like  portrait  of  the 
lamented  author. 


THE    GALAXY    FOR  ISG'J. 

"The  January  number  commences  the  seventh  volume  of 
The  Galaxy.  The  general  scope  and  character  of  the  mag:a- 
zine  are  so  well  known  to  the  public  that  the  publishers 
do  not  need  to  more  than  announce  some  of  the  leading 
points  of  interest  which  will  commend  The  Galaxy  to  the 
continued  favor  of  cultivated  American  readers.  They 
may  say,  however,  that  since  its  enlargement  last  spring, 
The  Galaxy  contains  fifty  per  cent,  more  matter  than  here- 
tofore, and  is  now  (with  a  single  exception)  the  largest 
monthly  magazine  published.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
publishers  to  make  it  also  the  best  magazine  published.— 
To  this  end  they  will  secure  for  its  pages,  at  whatever  pe- 
cuniary cost,  the  best  literary  and  artistic"talent  now  en- 
gaged, or  that  may  hereafter  be  engaged,  in  writing  for  pe- 
riodical literature,  at  home  or  abroad. 

The  price  of  The  Galaxy  is  35  cents  a  number,  or  $4  a 
year.  Each  number  contains  an  amount  of  reading  matter 
equal  to  most  12mo.  volumes  which  sell  at  $2,  every  line 
of  which  is  paid  for  by  the  publishers.  Sheldon  &  Co., 
Publishers,  498  and  500  Broadway,  New  York." 

The  publishers  announce  a  list  of  contributors  engaged 
for  the  year  who  are  among  the  first  writers  of  the  times. 
We  name  Charles  Reade,  Mrs.  Annie  Edwards,  Richard 
Grant  White,  John  Esten  Cooke,  and  a  host  of  others. 


NOTICE  EXTRAORDINARY. 

GRAND  HORTICULTURAL  CONSOLIDATION. 

"The  olde.st  and  youngest  horticultural  magazines  have 
been  united,  and  will  be  published  after  this  month  as 
one,  under  the  name  of  Tilton's  Journal  of  Horticulture 
and  Floral  Magazine. 

Just  as  we  go  to  press,  we  are  able  to  announce  to  our 
subscribers  that  we  have  purchased  that  well  known  and 
long  established  journal.  The  3Ia5azine  of  Horticulture, 
edited  and  published  for  nearly  forty  years,  with  great 
ability  and  eminent  success,  by  C.  M.  Hovey,  Esq.,  the 
celebrated  American  Pomologist;  and  hereafter  the  two 
magazines  will  be  published  as  one,  with  the  title  indi- 
cated above.  The  great  ability  and  long  experience  of  Mr. 
Hovey  will  be  added  to  our  editorial  department."  Sub- 
scription $3  per  annum.   Tilton  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Boston. 
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Splendid  Christmas  Present,  Free  to  All.— The 

enterprising  Proprietors  of  the  American  Stock  Joubxal 
have  put  up  300,000  copies  in  packages  of  3  each,  with  a 
finely  Illustrated  Show  Bill,  Premium  List,  &c.,  which 
they  offer  to  send  free  and  post  paid  to  all  who  apply  for 
them.  Every  Farmer  and  Stock  Breeder  should  avail 
themselves  of  this  generous  offer  (to  give  away  over  $30,- 
000  worth  of  books,)  as  the  three  numbers  contain  near  100 
pages  of  choice  original  articles,  and  a  great  number  of 
valuable  recipes  for  the  cure  of  various  diseases  to  which 
Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine,  Poultry,  kc,  are  liable.  Far- 
mers will  find  this  monthly  a  very  efficient  aid  in  all  the 
departments  of  Farming  and  Stock  Breeding.  It  has  a 
Veterinary  Department  under  the  charge  of  one  of  the 
ablest  Professors  in  the  United  States,  who  answers 
through  the  JouRXAL,/ree  of  charge,  all  questions  relating 
to  Sick,  Injured  or  Diseased  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine 
or  Poultry.  Thus  every  subscriber  has  ahorse  and  Cattle 
Doctor  free.  This  Journal  is  furnished  at  the  low  price 
of  §1.00  a  year,  specimen  copies /ree,  Address  N.  P. 
BOYER  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Parkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

We  will  furnish  to  all  new  subscribers  to  the  Maryland 
Farmer  for  1859,  both  the  American  Stock  Journal  and 
Maryland  Farmer  at  §2  per  annum,  or  clubs  of  5  or  up- 
wards—all  NEW  subscribers— at  the  low  price  of  §1.50  for 
both.  It  is  specially  understood  that  the  clubs  must  be 
ALL  NEW  names.  The  Stock  Journal  is  really  a  valuable 
magazine,  and  both  for  the  low  amount  named  makes  it 
the  cheapest  combination  ever  entered  into.  You  who  are 
after  cheap  as  well  as  good  things,  send  along  your  names 
and  money. 


FROM  THE 

Christian  Index  and  Southwestern  Baptist. 

"  How  we  would  rejoice  to  know  that  a  copy  each  of  the 
Southern  Cultivator,  The  American  Farmer,  The  Maryland 
Farmer,  The  Scientific  American,  Lippincott's  Neuj  Monthly, 
The  Galaxy  and  the  Index  and  Baptist  were  weekly  visitors 
to  the  home  of  every  Baptist  in  Georgia,  Alabama  and 
Florida.  Would  there  not  be  strong  grounds  upon  which 
to  build  the  hope  of  our  speedy  progress  and  prosperity  ? 
What  an  encouragement  for  further  efforts  in  the  line  of 
good  works !  We  are  prepared  to  supply  either  or  all  of 
the  publications  named,  upon  very  reasonable  terms,  in 
connection  with  the  Index.  The  money  must  come,  how- 
ever."—Index,  Dec.  10, 


The  American  Entomologist  for  December,  among 
other  good  things  and  numerous  answers  to  correspond- 
ents, contains  an  exhaustive  article  on  that  curious  insect, 
the  17  year  Cicada.  It  also  treats  of  the|We3tern  Grass- 
hopper which  has  so  ravaged  the  "Western  country  the  past 
season;  of  the  " T^vig-girdler,"  "HeUgrammite  Fly,'' 
etc.,  etc.  It  is  fully  and  b^utifuUy  illustrated  and  print- 
ed on  better  paper  than  the  previous  numbers.  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  §1  per  annum. 

The  Leonard  Scott  Publishing  Co.'s  Reprints  of 
British  Periodicals.— We  call  attention  to  the  advertise- 
ment of  this  Company  in  another  column.  These  journals 
are  world  wide  in  their  character,  instead  of  being  merely 
insular,  local  or  British,  in  a  contracted  national  sense.— 
They  are  standard  works  of  the  highest  order,  and  should 
be  in  the  library  of  every  gentleman  of  refined  taste  in 
literature. 


A  Good  Practical  Farmkr  wants  a  situation  as  man- 
ager or  superintendent  in  Maryland  or  South  of  it.  Can 
give  the  best  of  reference  by  addressing  Paschall , Morris, 
Philadelphia,  office  of  ••  Practical  Farmer." 
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New  Ad.vertisem.en.ts. 

Pettengill,  Bates  &  Co..  Hearth  and  Home. 

Edward  J.  Evans  &  Co.  Napoleon  III  Strawberry. 

Edward  J.  Evans  &  Co.  Gardening  for  the  South. 

Leonard  Scott  Pub.  Co.  British  Periodicals. 

'•Costar,"  New  York...  Standard  Preparations. 

W.  F.  Dailey   Patent  Craig  Microscope. 

Charles  Collins   Strawberries,  Raspberries,  &c. 

A.  E.  Groff   White  Chester  Boar,  for  sale. 

R.  J.  Ruth  &  Co   Superphosphate  of  Lime. 

"         "    All  kinds  of  Seeds. 

'  'Practical  Farmer ," . . .  Situation  Wanted . 

James  Vick   Floral  Guide  for  1869. 

Purdy  &  Johnson   Small  Fruit  Instructor. 

J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co..  Vegetable  and  Farm  Seeds. 

Geo.  P,  Rowell  &  Co.. .  Newspaper  Directory. 

Paschall  Morris   Improved  Breed  of  Live  Stock. 

Jas.  J.  H.  Gregory   New  and  Rare  Vegetables. 

"        "    Seed  Catalogue. 

C.  B.  Rogers   Extra  Early  Peas,  &c,. 

Lightning  Trap  Co....  New  Invention. 

Secomb  &  Co   Common  Sense  Sewing  Machine. 

American  Knitting  Machine  Co.,   Agents  Wanted. 


RECEIVED 


From  Geo.  P.  Rowell  &  Co.,  Xew  York,  the  advance  sheets 
of  a  portion  of  their  American  Ifewspaper  Directory,  which 
will  be  put  to  press  as  soon  as  the  newspaper  changes  for  the 
new  year  can  be  chronicled;  will  be  printed  on  fine  paper 
and  bound  in  dark  cloth,  making  a  handsome  volume  of  be- 
tween three  and  four  hundred  pages.    Price  $5. 

Catalogue  of  Spring  and  Summer  Exhibition  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Horticultural  Society  for  1869,  embracing  regulations 
and  list  of  premiums  offered  by  individuals  and  the  Society. 
Exhibitions  will  beheld  on  June  5th  and  26th,  July  17th and 
24th,  1869,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Harford  County  Agricultural  ISociETr.— A 
meeting  of  all  interested  in  the  organization  of  a 
Harford  County  Agricultural  Society,  will  be  held 
at  Bel  Air,  on  Tuesday  the  5th  of  January,  for  the 
purpose  of  perfecting  the  organization  and  the 
election  of  officers  for  the  year  1869,  for  which  ob- 
ject a  large  number  of  the  most  prominent  citizens 
were  appointed  to  arrange  the  general  plan  of  the 
association,  &c. — consisting  of  the  following  gentle 


H.  W.  Archer, 
H.  D.  Farnandis, 
Franklin  Whitaker, 
R.  C.  Hardesty, 
J.  Rowland  Rodgers, 
Wm.  H.  Waters, 
John  Moores, 
Wm.  Woolsey, 
Cheney  Hoskins, 
Wm.  Warner, 
Herman  Stump,  Jr., 
J.  M.  Streett, 
Ramsey  McHenry, 
Col.  J.  C.  Walsh, 
Dr.  Joshua  Wilson, 
Wm.  Trimble, 
Charles  Smith, 
C.  R.  Dietrich, 
C.  \Y.  Billingslea, 
W.  F.  Pannell, 
J.  G.  Hare, 
David  Lee, 
X.  H.  Nelson, 
Samuel  Streett,  Jr., 
J.  Rush  Streett, 
John  Howard, 
Abraham  Rutledge, 
Evans  S.  Rogers, 
J.  Joshua  Streett, 
J,  W.  Rutledge, 


Wm.  Baldwin, 
Joshua  H.  Scartf, 
Wm.  M.  Ady, 
Archibald  Wilson, 
S.  M.  Whiteford, 
Henry  C.  Stump, 
Edward  if.  Allen, 
Wm.  Roberts, 
H.  A.  Silver, 
Jno.  H.  Price, 
Thos.  H.  Streett, 
James  Silver, 
Samuel  Sutton, 
Wm.  M.  Elliott, 
John  A.  Silver, 
R.  L.  Morgan. 
R.  H.  Smith, 
Geo.  Stephenson, 
R.  H.  Archer, 
Edmund  Mitchel, 
Geo.  T.  Hays, 
Jno.  Mitchell, 
R.  F.  Magaw, 
Dr.  Jno.  Evans, 
Bernard  Mitchell, 
Dr.  W.  C.  Hopkins, 
R.  R.  Vandiver, 
C.  B.  Hitchcock, 
Jno.  A.  Hopper, 
Albert  Davis. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


Temperature  of  Cream  for  Churning. — The  New 
England  Farmer,  in  reply  to  a  correspondent  who 
asked  for  information  on  this  point,  so  important 
to  all  persons  who  own  cows,  replied  as  follows  : 

"In  our  own  practice  we  have  adopted  62°  as  the 
proper  temperature.  During  the  winter  season,  our 
milk  and  cream  is  kept  in  a  cellar  where  the  tem- 
perature is  uniformly  about  62°.  In  the  statement 
addressed  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dairy,  of  the 
Norfolk  County,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Socie- 
ty, Mr.  Cheever  says,  that  his  "churning  is  always 
done  with  cream  at  a  known  temperature,  varying 
from  60°  to  64°,  according  to  the  outside  tempera- 
ture ;  say  55  to  60°. 


Refractory  Cream — How  to  Manage  It. — In  a 
late  number  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  a  correspon- 
dent gave  her  experience  in  churning,  beating  a  por- 
tion of  cream  the  better  part  of  two  days  without 
producing  butter,  and  asked  for  a  remedy  in  such 
cases.  This  is  supplied  by  E.  L,  Bragdon  of  Port 
Ontario,  who  says:  "  We  have  had  the  same  ex- 
perience, but  found  a  remedy.  Salt  your  cream  as 
j'ou  skim  it  and  stir  it  well.  Dissolve  two  ounces 
of  alum  to  two  pails  of  cream,  and  put  it  in  just  be- 
fore churning,  and  you  will  have  no  further  trouble. 
Do  not  fear  the  alum  ;  it  will  improve  your  butter." 
This  is  a  cheap  remedy,  of  easy  application,  and  its 
effectiveness  readily  tested  by  those  whose  cream  re- 
fuses to  "come  to  time." 


Milk  op  Jersey  Cows  Keeping  Sweet.— A  corres- 
pondent of  the  New  England  Farmer,  writes  as  fol-' 
lows  from  New  Hampshire  : 

"  One  of  our  milk  men  says,  that  the  milk  of  a 
Jersey  cow  in  his  herd  will  keep  sweet  from  ten  to 
twelve  hours  longer  than  any  milk  he  has.  Is  it  be- 
cause the  milk  is  richer?  Who  will  tell?  If  it  is, 
as  the  man  referred  to  thinks,  because  the  milk  is 
richer,  it  will,  or  should,  add  much  to  the  value  of 
u  cow  that  gives  rich  milk.  Is  the  subject  worthy  of 
discussion?  It  is  new  to  me,  and  may  be  to  many 
of  your  readers. 


Milk  or  Cream  for  one  Pound  of  Butter. — From 
nine  to  eleven  quarts  of  milk  should  make  two  of 
cream,  which  in  turn  ought  to  make  one  pound  of 
butter;  or  by  weight,  eighteen  to  twenty  pounds  of 
milk  should  make  four  of  cream,  which  should  make 
one  of  butter.  I  give  this  data  from  a  dairy  of 
common  cows,  and  it  will  of  course  vary  with  other 
breeds  and  herds.  Two  quarts  of  cream  is  a  fair 
average  for  one  pound  of  butter,  though  many  cows 
will  f  urnish  an  article  requiring  much  less  to  make 
pne  pound. 


The  Butter-Maker's  Golden  Rules. — Accordinj 
to  Mr.  X.  A.  Willard's  views  the  great  secret  ii 
butter  making,  consists  in  attending  to  the  follow- 
ing points  : 

1st.  Securing  rich,  clean,  healthy  milk — milk  ob- 
tained on  rich  old  pastures,  free  of  weeds. 

2d.  Setting  the  milk  in  a  moist,  untainted  atmos- 
phere, and  keeping  it  at  an  even  temperature  while 
the  cream  is  rising. 

3d.  Proper  management  in  churning. 

4th.  Washing  out  the  butter-milk  thoroughly, 
and  working  so  as  not  to  injure  the  grain. 

5th.  Thorough  and  even  incorporation  of  the  salt, 
and  packing  in  oaken  tubs,  tight,  clean  and  well 
made. 

Cleanliness  in  all  the  operations,  is  of  imperative 
necessity. 

Judgment  and  experience  in  manipulating  the 
cream  and  working  the  butter  must  of  course  be 
used. 


Cows  and  Butter. — Fall  butter  may  be  nearly  as 
good  as  that  made  in  June.  As  the  pastures  fail, 
feed  a  little  grain,  with  turnips  and  pumpkins,  re- 
moving the  seeds,  which  act  on  the  kidneys  and  al- 
most uniformly  decrease  the  flow  of  milk. 


If  you  want  your  cows  to  look  well  and  thrifty, 
and  yield  generously  their  milk,  you  must  remem- 
ber that  they  will  prosper  in  proportion  as  they  are 
cared  for  during  the  inclement  weather  of  winter. 


Plowing  Without  Dead  Furrows  at  Corners.*— 
A  correspondent  in  the  Western  Rural  gives  the  fol- 
lowing as  his  plan  of  plowing  to  avoid  dead  fur- 
rows :  If  you  wish  to  plow  a  land  ten  rods  wide, 
instead  of  striking  out  a  land  that  width  take  one 
half  that  width,  pace  of!  five  rods  from  tbe  end  and 
set  in  your  plow  and  plow  to  within  five  rods  of  the 
other  end  and  stop  ;  now  back-furrow  as  usual  the 
required  width  and  then  turn  a  square  corner  at  the 
end,  observing  to  have  the  end  furrow  on  a  parall- 
ed  line  with  the  outside.  By  this  means  you  will 
always  turn  around  on  the  stubble,  thus  leaving  the 
land  untrodden,  and  instftid  of  "  dead  furrows"  at 
the  corners  you  will  have  "ridges." 


To  Discover  the  Actual  Value  of  Marl. — Take 
twenty  pounds  of  dried  marl  and  sprinkle  it  with 
diluted  muriatic  acid  until  it  ceases  to  effervesce. — 
Heat  Ibis  mixture  to  nearly  a  boiling  point  and  then 
filter,  first  through  coarse  cloth,  and  then  through 
paper  until  nearly  clear.  Take  the  residue  left  upon 
the  filters  and  wash  clean  and  dry  it.  Its  weight 
deducted  from  the  twenty-five  pounds  originally 
weighed  will  give  you  the  amount  of  cabonate  of 
lime  dissolved  by  the  acid. — Farmer'' s  Gazette,  Rich, 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMKR. 


FEEDING  POULTEY. 

One  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most  important  item 
in  the  management  of  poultry  is  feeding  ;  the  quan- 
tity, quality  and  description  of  food.  If,  ia  a  pe- 
cuniary point  of  view,  the  raising  of  stock  is  to  meet 
with  any  amount  of  success,  a  correct  systeui  of 
feeding  is  of  the  first  importance,  and  upon  scien- 
tific principles  we  propose  to  discuss  the  subject. — 
An  English  savant,  Mr.  Tegetmeier,  Fellow  of  the 
Zoological  Society,  lays  down  some  valuable  rules, 
and  expresses  opinions  on  the  subject  which  cannot 
be  controverted.  The  purposes  served  by  food  when 
taken  into  the  body,  are  of  several  distinct  kinds  ; 
first,  the  production  of  animal  warmth  ;  the  provi- 
sioh  for  the  growth  and  waste  of  the  body  ;  the  sup- 
ply of  mineral  material  for  the  bones  and  saline  sub- 
stances for  the  blcod  ;  and  lastly  the  supply  of  fat. 
The  most  important  warmth  giving  foods  are  starch, 
sugar,  gum,  the  softer  fibres  of  plants,  and  oily  or 
fatty  substances.  So  that  in  warm  situations  or 
seasons  the  variety  of  food  should  be  judiciously 
taken  into  consideration. 

For  young  birds  and  the  formation  of  eggs,  as 
well  as  to  repair  the  waste  arising  from  the  action 
and  movements  of  the  body,  for  the  foods  above  are 
not  all  sufficient,  another  kind  of  food  is  necessary. 
This  is  termed  flesh-forming  food.  The  gluten,  &c., 
concomitant  in  different  descriptions  of  grain  ;  also, 
the  varieties  of  pulse,  as  beans,  peas,  &c.,  and  in 
meat,  milk,  eggs,  &c.  The  first  description  of  food 
is  termed  carbonaceous,  or  fat-forming  and  warmth- 
given  ;  the  other  nitrogenous,  as  supplying  the  rest. 
The  substances  contained  in  the  bones,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  bodies  of  animals,  occur  in  larger  pro- 
portion in  the  bran  than  in  the  inner  part  of  the 
grain  ;  therefore,  a  proper  supply  of  bone- making 
substance  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  growth  of  a 
healthy  animal,  as  if  wanting  in  the  food  the  bones 
become  soft,  and  the  general  health  soon  fails. — 
Barley  possesses  a  very  fair  proportion  of  flesh  form- 
ing substances,  but  less  fatty  matter  than  other  va- 
rieties of  corn.  Small  wheat  is  excellent  for  fowls. 
Buckwheat  is  equal  to  barley,  peas  or  beans.  Tares 
are  fle&h-formers,  bat  are  regarded  as  too  stimula- 
ting for  general  use.  Poorly  fed  fowls  will  never 
pay.  Mr.  Tegetmeier  holds  that  it  is  most  econo- 
mical to  feed  twice  a  day.  Fowls  should  be  let  out 
early  in  the  morning,  and  allowed  to  roam  after 
worms  and  insect  food,  the  morning  meal  given  at 
a  regular  hour,  and  they  should  never  go  to  roost 
unfed,  particularly  in  winter.  Fed  liberally  twice 
a  day,  if  fowls  are  expected  to  be  profitable. 


I  Range  for  Hens, — The  following  is  from  a  report 
before  the  Bristol,  Massachusetts,  Agricultural  So- 
ciety :  < 'Perhaps  there  is  no  greater  or  more  com- 
mon blunder  made  by  the  inexperienced,  than  in  the 
estimate  they  make  of  the  space  required  for  a  flock 
of  poultry.  Not  less  than  half  an  acre  of  ground  at 
the  very  le&st — and  of  that  two-thirds  should  be  in 
grass — is  suflficVent  to  keep  a  flock  of  twelve  in  per- 
fect health  ibe  yev  round.  An  advantage  would 
be  gained  by  giving  ^ore  than  this.  Yet  how 
often  do  we  see  flocks  of  t^^rty  or  forty  confined  du- 
ring the  whole  year  to  a  sjq^ce  hardly  one  half  of 
this.  To  keep  a  flock  of  such  a^jge  in  health,  it  is 
no  test  even  if  they  thrive  the  first  reason,  in  such 
limited  quarters.  The  second  or  tb^^  season,  at 
most,  roup  and  vermin  will  begin  to  m\Q  their  in- 
roads, and  after  losing  half  his  young  bt-:>ods,  the 
farmer  concludes  that  raising  chickens  do\3  not 
pay — and  it  ought  not  to,  under  such  bad  manage- 
ment." 


Lice  on  Chickens. — The  best  plan  for  any  one  to 
adopt  when  there  are  any  insects  on  fowls,  is  to  let 
them  sleep  on  pine  shavings,  and  the  turpentine 
will  soon  drive  away  all  insects.  I  sometimes 
sprinkle  it  on  my  dog's  bed  and  the  fleas  soon  leave. 

Another. — These  pests  may  be  killed  or  driven 
away  by  greasing  the  head  and  neck,  and  the  body, 
under  the  wings,  with  lard  or  petroleum.  The 
boxes,  or  nests,  in  which  they  lay  should  also  be 
greased.  If  hens  are  provided  with  ashes  or  dust 
of  any  kind  in  which  to  roll,  and  if  their  roosts, 
etc,  are  whitewashed  frequently,  they  will  not  be 
troubled  with  lice. 

Hens. — A  hen,  if  she  is  allowed  her  liberty,  will 
eat  one  bushel  of  corn  a  year.  Good  corn  and  clean 
water  is  the  best  feed,  with  scraps  of  meat,  &c,,  in 
the  winter.  We  have  a  hen  that  paid  more  than 
$IQ  profit  last  year  ;  she  raised  two  broods  of  chick- 
ens, (twenty).  I  was  offered  one  dollar  each  for 
them  in  December.  Any  hen  if  allowed  to  bring 
up  a  brood  of  chickens  will  pay  a  profit  of  from  $3 
to  $10  a  year. 

Characteristics  op  a  Dark  Brahma  Cockerel. — 
A  dark  Brahma  cock  should  have  alight  hackle  and 
saddle,  black  tail,  spotted  breast,  black  thighs,  pea- 
comb,  and  yellow  and  well-feathered  legs.  Black 
breasts  are  not  disqualifications.  The  breast  of  a 
perfect  bird  should  be  distinctly  black  and  white, — ■ 
Light  breasts  with  lighter  spots  are  very  objectiona- 
ble. Light  thighs  are  also  the  reverse  of  desirable. 
The  comb  should  be  firm  on  the  head, — Prarie  Far. 

Remedy  fob  the  Roup, — Apply  for  this  disease 
sweet  or  olive  oil  to  the  heads,  well  all  over,  and 
haK  teaspoonful  give  inwardly  ;  repeat  every  day 
until  a  cure  is  effected . 


Packing  Eggs  and  Apples— Killing,  Dressing  and 
Packing  Poultry. 

We  have  witnessed,  says  the  Turf,  Field  and  Farm, 
such  heavy  losses  to  shippers  from  a  distance  to  the 
New  York  market,  occasioned  by  neglect  or  unskill- 
ful packing,  that  we  determined  to  appl/  to  a  well 
established  commission  house  for  jiirormation  on 
the  subject.  Messrs.  Young  &  -saunders,  of  258 
Pulton  row.  West  Washingt^-^  MarKet,  sent  us  the 
following  circular,  with  additional  statement 
that  there  is  no  point  South  from  which  to 

ship  eggs  packed  a^^^^^cted,  if  it  be  done  after  the 
cool  weather  set^  From  our  own  experience  /or 
years  in  Louk^^'^^  Mississippi,  we  are  satisfied 
that  the  Sr^^^^^rn  States,  for  reasons  obvious  to  all, 
can  furr-sh  three  eggs  for  one  produced  in  the  lati- 
tude c-  New  York  : 

For  Packing  Apples.— Select  bright  barrels,  and 
cooper  them  tightly  ;  take  your  best  and  smoothest 
apples,  and  place  them  nicely,  stem  down,  on  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel ;  place  thus  three  rows,  then 
pour  in  your  apples  until  your  barrel  is  well  filled  ; 
after  being  well  shaken,  fill  so  full  you  have  to  use 
power  to  get  in  the  head  ;  then  cooper  tightly  and 
turn  the  barrel  over,  marking  the  he9,d  where  the 
apples  are  placed;  mark  neatly  the  kind  of  apples. 
Follow  these  directions  and  your  fruit  will  always 
bring  good  prices. 

Packing  Eggs. — Use  bright  barrels  and  select 
your  eggs  free  from  stains.  In  the  summer  use  oats 
(we  prefer  oats  for  all  seasons,  as  they  pack  better-), 
cooper  your  barrels  lightly,  place  in  the  bottom 
about  two  inches  of  straw,  then  cover  with  paper 
to  save  your  oats  from  mixing  with  the  straw,  then 
put  in  about  two  inches  oats,  then  place  your  row 
of  eggs,  keeping  them  about  ?2  inch  from  the  side  of 
the  barrel,  then  add  about  two  inches  oats,  then 
another  row  of  eggs,  and  so  on  until  the  barrel  is 
filled  to  about  four  inches  of  the  top,  then  add  about 
three  inches  oats,  place  your  paper,  and  fill  up  so 
full  with  straw  you  have  to  press  the  head  in  ;  al- 
ways shake  the  barrel  well  every  third  row  ;  cooper 
your  barrels  tightly  ;  mark  with  stencil.  We  will 
furnish  stencil  plate ;  send  for  one.  Following 
these  directions  and  paying  particular  attention  to 
count,  your  eggs  will  sell  as  New  York  State  eggs, 
commanding  good  prices. 

For  Killing  and  Dressing  Poultry. — See  that 
your  poultry  is  in  good  condition  before  killing,  tie 
their  legs  and  hang  them  on  beams  so  they  cannot 
bruise  themselves  against  anything ;  pick  a  few 
feathers  from  the  neck  ;  then  cut  the  vein  in  the 
neck ;  let  them  hang  with  their  heads  down  until 
they  bleed  to  death;  use  water  nearly  boiling,  pick- 
ing the  feathers  from  them  clean,  leaving  the  head, 
feet  and  wings  on  ;  but  be  particular  to  pick  them 


I 


clean ;  then  put  them  in  cleaa^water  nearly  boiling, 
and  let  them  remain  about  half  a  minute,  then  ir 
cold  water  and  let  them  remain  until  nearly  cold; 
then  place  them  on  boards  and  let  them  lay  until; 
all  the  animal  beat  is  out  of  them.  If  you  do  not, 
use  warm  ^^^^^  P^^^  feathers  from  them,  but' 
can  i)}cf(^  them  dry,  you  have  only  to  pick  thej 
fe3ffiers  clean  from  them  and  place  them  on  boards 
until  all  the  animal  heat  is  out  of  them,  then  pack 
in  barrels  or  boxes,  using  clean  straw.  Rye  straw, 
is  generally  the  best  to  use.  Poultry  killed,  and 
packed  in  this  way  will  always  sell  as  New  York 
State  poultry,  and  will  bring  good  prices. 


LOUDON  COUNTY  GRAPE  GEOWEES. 

The  following  we  extract  from  the  Leesburg  Mir-- 
ror,  to  show  the  interest  manifested  by  the  people 
ot  that  section  of  Virginia,  in  the  culture  of  th^ 
grape,  which  we  believe  is  destined  to  be,  with  them,| 
a  highly  remunerative  crop  : 

"We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  culture  of  the  vine, 
is  beginning  to  receive  that  attention  from  some  of 
our  citizens  which  its  importance  demands.  The 
soil  and  climate  of  this  portion  of  the  State  are  so 
eminently  adapted  to  grape  growing,  that  it  must 
soon  become  an  important  addition  to  the  resources 
and  wealth  of  the  county  ;  and  with  the  proximity, 
of  Loudoun  to  the  cities  of  Washington  and  Balti- 
more, a  ready  market  will  be  afforded  our  vineyard- 
ists  both  for  the  fruit  and  the  wine  they  produce. 

For  the  benefit  and  encouragement  of  those  con- 
templating the  culture  of  the  grape,  we  give  below 
a  list  of  our  Loudoun  grape  growers,  with  the  va- 
rieties planted,  and  are  reliable  informed  that  all 
these  vineyards  are  in  the  most  flourishing  condi- 
tion, giving  every  promise  of  success  in  this  highly 
and  interesting  branch  of  business  : 

Arthur  L.  Rogers  has  five  acres  in  grapes  at  Mid- 
dleburg,  and  has  recently  purchased  ten  acres  ad- 
joining, with  a  view  to  extending  his  vineyard,  if 
the  enterprise  proves  profitable.  Varieties:  Dela- 
ware, Nortons,  A'irginia,  Ives,  and  Concord. 

Burr  P.  Noland  and  Dr.  Wra.  B,  Cochran  have  a 
vineyard  of  three  acres,  at  their  "Bighacre"  farm, 
near  Middleburg.    Varieties  :  Concord  and  Clinton. 

John  T.  Ross  has  a  vineyard  of  tour  acres  on  a 
slope  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  near  Bloomfield.  Varie- 
ties :  Catawba,  Concord,  Ives  and  lona. 

John  ]\een  has  about  five  acres  in  grapes,  near 
Union.    VarieUes  :  Clinton,  Ives  and  Concord. 

Matthew  Harrison  has  about  one  acre  in  grapes, 
near  Leesburg.  Varieties :  Delaware,  Diana,  Re- 
becca and  Catawba. 

Wra.  Giddiugs  is  preparing  to  plant  an  extensive 
vineyard,  this  fall,  near  Waierford. 

There  may  be  others  of  whom  we  have  not  heard 
but  these  are  sufficient  to  show  that  our  people  are 
awakening  upon  the  subject  of  grapes  and  wine. 


The  Louisville  Journal  ungallanlly  says  that  wo- 
man, with  all  her  beauty  and  worth,  should  re- 
member that  man  was  the  chief  matter  considered 
at  the  creation.    She  was  only  a  side  issue. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


BALTIMOEE  MAEKETS— Dec.  29. 


Prepared  for  the  "  Maryland  Fahmer"  by  John  Mer- 
RYMAN  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 


[Unless  when  otherwise  specified  the  prices  are  wholesale.] 

BEESWAX— Western  40  cts.;  Southern  41@42  cts. 

COFFEE.— Rio  15><@18.^  cts.,  gold. 
■  COTTON.— Low  Middling  24@-24X  cts.;  Middling,  26@ 
asji  cts.;  Ordinary  Upland  22 >^  cts.;  Good  Ordinary  25^.® 
24  cts. 

FEATHERS.— Common  to  mixed  40@50  cts.  per  lb.;  fair 
to  good  60@7(>  cts.;  prime  live  geese.  80  cts. 

FISH.— Xo.  1  Bay  mackerel  $23^25 >^  ;  No.  1  Shore  §18 
@21;  No.2SI5@16;  No.'5$12@13;  medium  $10.50@12; 
Labrador  herring  $9.50@I0.25  ;  gibbed  §5.50@6.50;  Codfish 
$5.50@7,per  100  lbs. 

FLOUR— 

Howard  Street  Super  $  6.50  @  $  7.12 

"     Shipping  Extra   8.50  (c^  8.75 

"      Hi^h  Grades   9.00  @  10.00 

"  "      Family  10.50  @  11.50 

Western  Winter  Super  ...   6.50  @  6.75 

"   Shipping  Extra   7.25®  8.50 

"   Choice  Extra   9.00  @  9.50 

"   Family  10.25  @  11.00 

Northwestern  Super   6.00  @  6..')0 

do         Extra   .  7.00  (c^  8.25 

City  Mills  Super  6.50  @     8  25 

"      "      Standard  Extra   8.75  @  9.00 

"      "      Shipping  brands  Extra  10.00  @  10.50 

Patapsco,  Horicon,  Reservoir  and  Weverton 

Family  00.00  @  12.75 

G.  W.  Legg's  Family  00  00  @  13.75 

Union  Mills  Acme  Family  00.00  @  14.50 

Greenfield  Family  -  00.00  @  14.50 

James  S.  Welch's  Family  15.00  @  00.00 

Baltimore  High  grade  Extra  00.00  @  14.00 

Ashland  Family  12.75  @  00.00 

Linganore  12.75  @  00.00 

Rye  Flour   7.00  @  7.50 

Corn  Meal— City  IMills   0.00  @  5.00 

Buckwheat— New  York  V  100  ib   4.75  @  5.00 

"  Pennsylvania   4.50  @  4.75 

FERTILIZERS— 

The  Agent  of  the  Peruvian  Government  has  advanc«;d 
the  price  of  Guano  S2.50  per  ton,  gold,  now  selling  in  lots 
of  50  tons  at  $62.50  gold.  Dealers  are  charging  $82.50@85, 
as  to  quantity,  per  ton  of  2000  lbs 

Turner's  Excelsior  

Turner's  Ammo.  S.  Phos  

Coe's  Ammo.  S.  Phos  


Redonda  Guano. 


Andrew  Coe's  Super -phosphate. . 

Baugh's  Raw  Bone  S.  Phos  

Baugh's  Chicago  Blood  Manure. . 

"  "      Bone  Fertilizer.- 

Grimes'  Pat.  Improved  Fertilizer. 

ZelPs  Raw  Bone  Phosphate  

Rhodes'  do  

Mapes'  do  

Bone  Dust  


Dissolved  Bones . . . 
Baynes'  Fertilizer . 


70 

¥  ton  of  2000 

55 

¥  ton 

&5 

V  ton 

11 

56 

¥  ton 

30 

¥  ton 

65 

¥  ton 

60 

¥  ton 

M 

56 

¥  ton 

50 

¥  ton 

46 

¥  ton 

48 

¥  ton 

56 

¥  ton 

50 

¥  ton 

t< 

60 

¥  ton 

(( 

45 

¥  ton 

(( 

45 

¥  ton 

(( 

60 

¥  ton 

40 

¥  ton 

(( 

45 

¥  ton 

33 

¥  ton 

30 

¥  ton 

56 

¥  ton 

55 

¥  ton 

...50 

¥  ton 

..30 

¥  ton 

"A  A"  Mexican  Guano  

"A-'         do.  do  

Moro  Phillips'  Super-Phosphate.. 
Berger  &  Burtz's  S.  Phos.  of  Lime 
Md.  Fertilizing  &  Manufacturing  1 

Go's  Ammoniated  Super-Phos-  ! 

phate  j 
Fine  Ground  Bone  Phosphates  J 

Plaster  $2.25  ¥  bbl. 

Sulphuric  acid,  3  cts.  ¥  ft.— (Carboy  $3.) 
Nitrate  of  Soda  ("refined  Saltpetre)  634  cts.  per  &  inkegs  of 
100  fts. 

GRAIX.—W^ea/— Prime  to  choice  red  2  35@2.50 ;  com- 
mon to  good  do.  1.90@2  ;  Maryland  white  2.25  @  2.40.— 
Corn — Prime  new  white  98  cts;  damp  85(g;90  cts.;  old  white 
1.10;  new  yellow  1.0T(a;i. 10.  Oafs— 68@74  cts.  weight.  Eye 
— $l.40@1.60. 

HAY  AND  STRAW.— Maryland  Timothy  baled §20@22; 
Rye  Straw  §17@18  per  ton. 


MILL  FEED.— Brown  Stuff  21@22  cts  ;  Middlings  33@3S 
ets.,  per  bushel. 

MOLASSES— Porto  Rico,  55  cts ;  Cuba  clayed  35@33  cts. 
E.  Island  42@65  cts.   New  Orleans  70(a:80. 

POTATOES.— Jerseys  85(g90  cents  per  bushel;  Eastern 
95@$1. 

PROVISIONS.— Shoulders  14 cts.;  Rib  sides  IS;^  cts.; 
clear  rib  18^@18%  cts. 

SALT.— Fine  $2  90(g3.10,  per  sack  ;  ground  alum  §2.10@ 
2.20  ;  Turks  Island  50@55  cts.,  per  bushel. 

SEED.— Clover  $7.50@8.25;  Timothy  §'3-00  ;  Flax  $2.50. 

SUGAR.— Cuba  1073@1138  ;  Porto  Rico  10 J!4'@1U4^;  Dema- 
rara  13@14X  cts. 

TOBACCO— 

Maryland— frosted  to  common  $  4.00@5 

"         sound  common   6.00^ 

"         good        do     7.00(1 

"         middling   8.50^ 

goodtotine  brown  11.00(0 

"         fancy...   17.00^ 

"         upper  country   7.00^ 

"         ground  leaves,  new   4.00@  13.00 

Ohio— Inferior  to  good  common   4  00@   6  CO 

brown  and  greenish   7.00@    8  00 

good  and  fine  red  and  spangled   00.00@  00.00 

medium  and  fine  red   9.00@  Ib.OO 

common  to  medium  spangled   9.00@  13  00 

fine  spangled   15.00@  20.00 

tine  yellow  and  fancy   20.00®  30.00 

Kentucky— common  to  good  lugs   8.00@  10.00 

"         common  to  medium  leaf  11.00@  14.00 

"         good  to  fine   15.00@  18.00 

"         select  leaf     20.00(g  25.00 

WOOL.— Unwashed,  30(g33  cts.;  burry  25(a'27  cts.;  tub 
washed.  50@53  cts  ;  pulled  30(g36  cts. 
WHISKEY.-1.07@1 .08  cts. 


Ei^iLEi^s^,  o:r  fits, 


A  sure  cure  for  this  distressing  complaint  is  now  made 
known  in  a  Treatise  (of  48  octavo  pages)  on  Foreign  and 
Native  Herbal  Preparations,  published  by  Dr.  O.  PHELPS 
BROWN.  The  prescription  was  discovered  by  him  in  such 
a  providential  manner,  that  he  cannot  conscientiously  re- 
fuse to  make  it  known,  as  it  has  cured  everybody  who  has 
used  it  for  Fits,  never  having  failed  in  a  single  case.  The 
ingredients  may  be  obtained  from  any  druggist.  Sent  irce 
to  all  on  receipt  of  their  name  and  address  by  Dr.  O. 
PHELPS  BROWN,  No.  19  Grand  sti-eet,  Jersey  City,  New 
Jersey.  noy-3t 

ANTED-AGENTS-$75  to  $200 

per  month,  everywhere,  male  and  female,  to  ir- 
troduce  the  GENUINE  IMPROVED  COMMON 
SENSE  FAMILY  SETTING  MACHINE.  This 
Machine  will  stitch,  hem,  fell,  tuck,  quilt,  cord, 
bind,  braid  and  embroider  in  a  most  superior 
manner.  Price  only  $18.  Fully  warranted  for 
five  years.  We  will  pay  $1,000  ior  any  machine 
that  will  sew  a  stronger,  more  beautiful,  or  more 
elastic  seam  than  ours.  It  makes  the  "Elastic 
Lock  Stitch."  Every  second  stitch  can  be  cut, 
and  still  the  cloth  cannot  be  pulled  apart  without  tearing 
it.  We  pay  Agents  from  $75  to  $200  per  month  and  ex- 
penses, or  a  commission  from  which  twice  that  amount  can 
be  made.  Address,  SECOMB  &  CO.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA.; 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  or  BOr?TON,  MASS. 

CA  UTION. — Do  not  be  imposed  upon  by  other  parties 
palming  off  worthless  cast-iron  machines,  under  the  same 
name  or  otherwise.  Ours  is  the  only  genuine  and  really 
practical  cheap  machine  manufactured.  jan-2t 

WANTED— AGENTS,  TO  SELL  THE  AMERI- 
CAN KNITTING  MACHINE.  Price  $25.  The 
simplest,  cheapest  and  best  Knitting  Machine  ever  in- 
vented. "Will  knit  20,000  stitches  per  minute.  Liberal  in- 
ducements to  Agents.  Address  AMERICAN  KNITTING 
MACHINE  CO.,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  St.  Louis  Mo.  jan-2t 

AGENTS  WANTED.— $75  to  $200  per  month,  or  a 
commission  from  which  twice  that  amount  can  be 
made  by  selling  the  latest  improved  COMMON  SENSE 
FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE,  price  $18.  For  circulars 
and  terms,  address 

C.  BOWERS  &  CO. 
dec-3t  320  South  Third  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


HEARTH  hm  mm. 


EDITED  E-Sr 


Donald  G-.  Mitchell  and  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 


On  the  26th  of  December  will  be  issued  the  first  number  of 
a  new  Rural  and  Family  Paper  with  the  above  title. 

It  will  be  published  weekly  on  sixteen  large  handsome 
pages,  printed  from  new  type,  on  clear,  white  book  paper, 
abundantly  illustrated  by  the  best  artists. 

IT  WILL  BE  LARGELY  DEVOTED  TO 

AGRICULTURE. 

It  will  not  go  to  the  farmer  with  any  airs  of  superior 
knowledge,  for  its  conductors  are  well  aware  that  every  man 
knows  many  things  in  his  own  special  calling  better  than 
they  ;  but  it  will  aim  to  aid  the  farmer  in  his  peculiar  diffi- 
culties, and  to  help  him  where  he  needs  help.  To  this  end, 
a  large  number  of  scientific  men  and  men  of  practical  exper-  | 
ience  will  tell  in  its  columns  froni  week  to  week  what  they 
know  about 

Soils,  Tillage,  Drainage,  Irrigation,  Special  Crops,  Ma- 
nures, Stoclc-Breeding,  Poultry-Raiting ;  the  Arrange- 
ment of  Fields  and  Buildings,  all  New  Implements, 
Seeds,  and  Plants  of  Value. 
It  will  carefully  report  to  him  all  public  discussions  at 
home  and  abroad  of  matters  pertaining  to  his  calling,  and  no 
pains  will  be  spared  to  induce  the  best  farmers  and  planters 
all  over  the  country  to  state  in  its  pages  the  methods  by 
which  they  reached  the  best  results.   What  its  writers  have 
to  say  will  smell  of  the  soil  and  not  of  the  dictionary,  and 
their  object  will  be  to  protect  the  farmer  from  humbugs,  help 
him  out  of  wrong  ways  into  right  ways,  and  to  make  the 
least  work  produce  the  most  profit. 

The  IFruit  Orowex" 

will  find  in  this  Journal  all  new  fruits  of  value  figured  and 
described,  and  improved  methods  of  treatment  of  established 
sorts,  subject  to  the  observations  and  criticisms  of  profession- 
al and  accomplished  cultivators.  This  paper  will  not  be  a 
])arty  in  the  wars  of  the  pomologists:  no  outside  pressure 
shall  cause  it  to  speak  well  of  an  inferior  fruit,  or  badly  of  a 
good  fruit. 

The  DFlorist 

will  find  due  space  given  in  this  Journal  to  flower  culture, 
whether  in  summer  or  winter.  The  conservatory  of  the  rich 
and  the  flower  patch  of  the  day-laborer  will  be  both  subject 
of  consideration  and  of  such  suggestions  as  experienced 
flower-growers  or  inventive  amateurs  can  supply.  This  De- 
partment of  the  Journal  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  a 
practical  gardener  and  accomplishod  botanist. 

Ornainenta,!  Grai'cleiiiiig, 

whether  relating  to  parterres  of  flowers,  or  to  the  lay  out  of 
an  estate,  will  be  subject  to  special  attention,  and  every  num- 
ber of  the  journal  will  have  some  one  or  more  illustrations 
to  further  and  to  inform  taste  in  this  direction. 

I^ural  -A.i»chitectiire 

will  be  represented  by  a  design  each  week,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  year  we  shall  hope  to  give  tasteful  examples  of  every 
style  of  Rural  Building,  from  a  rustic  arbor  to  a  village 
Church. 

Plans  of  Country  Homes 

which  are  noted  for  their  attractiveness  will  be  given  from 
time  to  time,  as  also  of  Cemeteries,  Parks,  Village  Greens 
and  such  directions  with  respect  to  details— whether  of  plant- 
ing or  road-making— as  shall  make  them  worthy  of  study 

TO  THE  FAMIL.Y  CIRCIiE. 

It  will  bring  all  that  can  interest  the  household:  i)lain 
rules  for  healthy  living  and  domestic  management,  from  the 
folding  of  a  napkin  and  the  cooking  of  a  good  din- 
ner to  the  education  of  children,    It  will  make  record  of  all 


that  relates  to  new  industries,  progress  in  science,  domestic 
comfort  and  fireside  art.  Here  new  books  and  favorite  au- 
thors will  have  due  notice,  with  choice  items  of  domestic  and 
foreign  news.  It  will  also  bring  to  the  Hearth  the  entertain- 
ment of  adventures  by  sea  and  land,  the  cheer  of  good  stories 
and  the  melody  of  sweet  songs.  In  these  features  it  will  be 
strong,  original  and  pure. 

Mrs.  Stowe, 

Grace  Gbeenwood, 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Dodge, 
will  contribute  to  every  number,  and  many  of  the  best  writers 
of  the  country  will  constantly  enrich  this  department. 

BY 

MR.  J.  T.  TROWBRIDGE, 

ENTITLED 

"lIsT   THE  lOE," 

written  expressly  for  HEARTH  AND  HOME,  will  begin  with 
the  first  number,  to  be  immediately  followed  by  an  original 
novel  from  the  powerful  jien  of 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Hardinge  Davis, 

AUTHOBESS  OP 

"  LIFE  LV  THE  IROX  MILLS." 

THE  BOYS~AND  GIRLS 

will  not  be  forgotten,  but  will  find  their  own  page  always 
lighted  with  such  fun  in  pictures,  and  such  fun  in  stories, 
as  shall  make  them  look  sharply  every  week  for  the  coming 
of  HEARTH  AND  HOME.  There  will  be  liddles,  and  puz- 
zles, and  games  ;  and  many  i)leasant  women  and  cheerful 
men,  who  love  the  little  people,  will  have  much  to  say  for 
their  entertainment.  And  all  the  fun  will  be  so  tempered 
with  good  teaching,  that  we  shall  ho])e  to  make  them  wiser 
and  better,  while  we  make  them  merrier. 


TO  ALL  WHO  LIVE  IN  THE  COUNTRY 


we  shall  hope  to  bring  entertainment,  sound  teaching,  and 
valuable  suggestions. 

Finally,  we  are  aware  that  it  is  easy,  and  not  unusual,  to 
indulge  in  large  promises  in  a  prospectus  :  we  rely,  however, 
upon  the  actual  merit  of  our  paper  to  make  good  all  we  have 
said;  and  to  that  end  we  shall  confidently  ask  the  attention  of 
every  reading  person  to  its  ample  and  beautiful  pages. 

BEGIX  WITH  THE  BEGINNING. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE. 
TER3IS   FOR  1869. 

Single  Copies  $4,  invariably  in  advance;  3  Copies  $10;  5. 
Copies  $15.  Any  one  sending  us  $45  for  a  club  of  15  Copies 
(all  at  one  time),  will  receive  a  copy  free. 

Drafts  or  money  orders  preferred,  to  prevent  chances  ot 
loss  by  mail.  Postage  on  HEARTH  AND  HOME  to  all  parts 
of  tlie  country  is  only  20  cents  a  year,  or  5  cents  a  quarter, 
payable  at  the  oflice  where  the  paper  is  delivered.  A  speci- 
men copy  of  the  first  number  sent  free. 

No  travelling  agents  employed.  Address  all  communica- 
tions to 

PETTENGILL,  BATES  &  CO., 

Publishers, 

H  37  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 
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Latest  New  York  News. 


LADIES  I 

LOOK  OUT!  LOOK  OUT! 
LOOK  OUT !  LOOK  OUT ! 

"Beautifies  the  Complexion." 
"Gives  a  Rosy  Glow  to  the  Cheeks." 
"A  Ruby  Tinge  to  the  Lips." 
"Removes  all  Blotches  and  Freckles." 
"The  Best  in  the  World." 

"COSTAR'S" 

BEAUTIFIER! 

THE 

BITTER-SWEET  AND  ORANGE  BLOSSOMS. 

One  Bottle,  $1.00— Three  for  $2.00. 

1000  Bottles  sold  in  one  day  in  N.  Y.  City. 

C(^All  Druggists  in  BALTIMORE  sell  it, 

Or  address  '^COSTAR,"  No.  10  Crosby  St.,  N.  Y. 


"COSTAR'S" 

standard  Preparations 

ARE 

"  Costar's"  Rat,  Roach,  &c.,  Exterminators. 
"  Costar's"  Bed  Bug  Exterminators. 
"  Costar's"  (only  pure)  Insect  Powder. 

"Only  Infallible  Remedies  known." 
"18  years  established  in  New  York." 
"2,000  Boxes  and  Flasks  manufactured  daily." 
"  ! ! !  Beware  !  !  !  of  spurious  imitations." 
"All  Druggists  in  Baltimore  sell  them." 

Address 

"COSTAR,"  10  Crosby  St.,  N.  Y. 

Or,  John  F.  Henry  (Successor  to) 
Demas  Barnes  &  Co.,  21  Park  Row,  N.  Y, 

.^"Sold  in  BALTIMORE  by  all  Druggists,  ja-ly 
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Napoleon  III.  Strawberry, 

The  best  Berry  for  Amateur  Culture, 

AND  THE 

Maryland  Farmer  for  1869. 


On  receipt  of  $3.50  we  will  furnish  by  mail,  postage  paid,  one  dozen  plants  of  NA- 
POLEON III.,  (price  $8.00  per  dozen)  and  MARYLAND  FARMER  for  1869.  Illus- 
trated Descriptive  Circular,  (with  testimonials  of  Charles  Downing,  Thomas  Meehan,  II. 
E.  Hooker,  Prof.  Heiges,  and  other  leading  fruit  growers,)  mailed  to  applicants ;  also, 

For  $3.00,  12  plants  (by  mail,  postage  paid,)  and  either  of  the  following  for  1869 


"  American  Farmer,"  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
"  National  Agriculturist",  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
"The  Ruralist",  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
"  The  Northern  Farmer",  Fond  du  Lac,  Wi 
"JAmerican  Entomologist",  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


"Rural  Gentleman",  Baltimore,  Md. 
"  Western  Ruralist",  Louisville,  Ky. 
"Farm  and  Garden",  Clinton,  S.  C. 
or  any  $1  Magazine  or  Newspaper,  published  in 
the  United  States. 


For  $3.50,  12  plants,  (as  above,)  and  either  of  the  following  for  1869 


"  The  Working  Farmer",  N.  Y.  City. 
"  Rural  American",  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
"  The  Northwestern  Farmer",  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
"The  American  Farmer's  Magazine",  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

"The  Farmer's  Gazette",  Richmond,  Va. 


"Maryland  Farmer",  Baltimore,  Md. 
"Southern  Ruralist",  Tangipahoa,  La. 
"Practical  Farmer",  Phila. 
or  any  $1  50  Magazine,  or  Newspaper  published 
in  the  United  States. 


For  $4.00,  12  plants  (as  above)  and  either  of  the  following  for  1809  : 


"Maine  Farmer,"  Augusta,  Me. 

"  Gardener's  Monthly",  Pbila. 

"  Farmers  Chronicle",  Columbus,  Ohio. 

"  Ohio  Farmer",  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

"  Prairie  Farmer",  Chicago,  111. 

"  Western  Farmer",  Madison,  Mis. 

"Farmer's  Advertiser",  St.  Louig,  Mo. 

"  Colman's  Rural  World",  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

"American  Farmer",  Baltimore,  Md, 


"  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer",  Rich.,  Va. 
♦'Southern  Farmer",  Memphis,  Tenn. 
"Southern  Cultivator",  Athens,  Georgia, 
"Southern  Horticulturist",  Canton,  Miss. 
"The  Carolina  Farmer",  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
"New  York  Weekly  Tribune",  N.  Y.  City. 
"New  York  Weekly  Times",  N.  Y.  City, 
or  any  $2.00  Magazine,  or  Newspaper,  published 
in  the  United  States. 


For  $4.50,  12  plants  (as  above)  and  either  of  the  following  for  1869  : 


'  Record  and  Farmer."  Brattleboro,  Ver. 
'  New  England  Farmer",  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Mass.  Ploughman",  Boston,  Mass. 
'Horticulturist",  N.  Y.  City. 

Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman", 
N.  Y. 

Western  Rural",  Chicago,  111. 
Rural  West,"  Quincy,  111. 


Albany, 


"  Iowa  Homestead",  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
"Advance",  Chicago,  III. 
"  Independent",  N.  Y.  City. 
"  The  Methodist",  " 
"The  Church  Union",  " 

or  any  $2.50  Magazine,  or  Newspaper,  published 
in  the  United  States. 


For  $5.00,  12  plants  (as  above)  and  either  of  the  following  for  1869 


"  Congregationalist",  Boston,  Mass. 
"Semi-weekly  Times",  N.  Y.  City, 
or  any  $3  Magazine,  or  Newspaper,  published  in 
the  United  States. 


"Journal  of  Horticulture  and  Floral  Magazine, 

Boston,  Mass. 
"Boston  Cultivator",  Boston,  Mass. 
"  Rural  New  Yorker",  Rochester,  ^.  y. 
"  Farmer's  Journal",  Lexington,  Ky. 

For  $5.50,  12  plants  (as  above)  and  the  New  York  Observer,  or  any  $3.50  Magal 
zine  or  Newspaper  published  in  the  United  States.  '  It 

EDWARD  J  EVANS  &  CO. 

TS'urseryman  &  ^^edsmfin,  York,  ?a, 
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BERGER  &  BUTZ'S 


Excelsior  Superphosphate  of  Lime 


This  valuable  Fertilizer  took  the  First  Premium 
at  the  Agricultural  Fairs  held  at  Danville  and  Staun- 
ton, Virginia,  in  October,  1868,  and  may  be  relied 
upon  as  the  best  and  cheapest  fertilizer  for  Cotton, 
Tobacco,  Corn,  Oats,  Wheat,  Vegetables,  &c. 

R.  J.  KUTH  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

jan-ly         16  Bowly's  Wharf,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FLORAL  aUDE  for  1869. 

The  first  edition  of  One  Hundred  Thousand  of 
VICK'S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  of  SEEDS 
and  GUIDE  IN  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN  is  now 
published.  It  makes  a  work  of  100  pages,  beauti- 
fully illustrated,  with  about  150  FINE  WOOD  EN- 
GRAVINGS of  FLOWERS  and  VEGETABLES, 
and  an  ELEGANT  COLORED  PLATE, 

A  BOUQUET  OF  FI.OWEKS. 

It  is  the  most  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  most  in- 
structive Floral  Guide  published,  giving  plain  and 
thorough  directions  for  the 

Culture  of  Flowers  and  Vegetables. 

The  Floral  Guide  is  published  for  the  benefit  of 
my  customers,  to  whom  it  is  sent  free  with  applica- 
tion, but  will  be  forwarded  to  all  who  apply  by 
mail,  for  Ten  Cents,  which  is  not  half  the  cost. 
Address  JAMES  VICE, 

jan-2t  Rochester,  New  York. 


SITUATION  WANTED. 

A  YOUNG  MAN,  thoroughly  reliable,  brought 
up  to  business,  and  a  good  practical  FARMER, 
wishes  a  situation  as  Manager  and  Superintendent 
of  a  good  Farm  or  Plantation,  for  the  Owner. 
Apply  p,t  office  of  PRACTICAL  FARMER, 
18  13th  St.,  above  Market,  fhila. 


Seed  Gatalogue. 

On  my  three  Seed  Farms  in  Marblehead,  Massa" 
chusetts,  where  I  have  over  sixty  acres  in  seed,  I 
have  raised  this  season  nine  varieties  of  Cabbage 
Seed,  S'x  of  Beet  Seed,  four  of  Carrot,  two  of  Tur- 
nip, twenty  of  Tomatoes,  seven  of  Corn,  five  of 
Onions,  eleven  of  Beans,  six  of  Mangold  Wurtzel, 
and  seven  of  Squash,  besides  Seeds  of  numerous 
other  vegetables— rft/^  of  which  were  grown  perfectly 
isolated.  I  offer  the  opportunity  to  market  garden- 
ers and  others  who  desire  to  procure  as  large  a  pro- 
portion of  their  seeds  as  possible  directly  from  the 
grower. 

Catalogues  gratis  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY, 
jan-2t  Marblehead,  Mass. 

Superior  Extra  Early  Peas. 
Black  Eye  Marrow  Peas. 
Large  White  Marrow  Peas. 

For  Sale  at  the  Seed  Store  of 

C.  E.  KOGERS, 

jan-2t  No.  133  Market  Street,  Phila. 


and  may  be  relied  upon  as  the  best  in  the 
market. 

R.  J.  RUTH  &  CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 
jan-lj    16  Bowly's  Wbarf,  Balto.,  Wl- 


B.J.BUTH&j}o 
dealers  in| 
mnNDS  0F| 

SE£d| 

8  BowlysWhar^ 


GLOVER, 

TIMOTHY, 

KENTUCKY 

Blue  Grass, 

Red  Top 

And  all  other 


Our  SEEDS  are  new,  free  from  weeds, 
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I 


BRITISH  PERIODICALS. 


The  Londonn  Quarterly  Review, 
The  Edinburgh  Review, 
The  Westminster  Review, 
The  North  British  Review, 

AND 

Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine. 


The  reprints  of  the  leading  Quarterlies  and  Blackwood 
are  now  indispensable  to  all  who  desire  to  keep  themselves 
fully  informed  with  regard  to  the  great  subjects  of  the  day, 
as  viewed  by  the  best  scholars  and  soundest  thinkers  in 
Great  Britain.  The  contributors  to  the  pages  of  these  Re- 
views are  men  who  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  English 
writers  on  Science,  Religion,  Art  aad  General  Literature, 
and  whatever  is  worthy  of  discussion  finds  attention  in  the 
pages  of  these  Reviews  and  Blackwood.  The  variety  is  so 
great  that  no  subscriber  can  fail  to  be  satisfied. 

These  periodicals  are  printed  with  thorough  fidelity  to 
the  English  copy,  and  are  oftered  at  prices  which  place 
them  within  reach  of  all. 

TERMS  FOR  1869. 

For  any  one  of  the  Reviews  $4.00  per  annum. 

For  any  two  of  the  Reviews                     7.00  " 

For  any  three  of  the  Reviews  10.00  " 

For  all  four  of  the  Reviews  12.00  " 

For  Blackwood's  Magazine  4.00  " 

For  Blackwood  and  one  Review.                7.00  " 

For  Blackwood  and  any  two  of  Reviews...  10.00  " 
For  Blackwood  and  three  of  the  Reviews.13.00 

For  Blackwood  and  the  four  Reviews  15.00  " 

CI.UBS. 

A  discount  of  twenty  per  cent,  will  be  allowed  to  Clubs  of 
four  or  more  persons.  Thus,  four  copies  of  Blackwood,  or 
of  one  Review,  will  be  sent  to  one  address  for  f  12.80. 

POSTAOE. 

Subscribers  should  prepay  by  the  quarter,  at  the  office  of 
delivery.  The  Postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  is 
Two  Cents  a  number.  This  rate  only  applies  to  current 
subscriptions.   For  back  numbers  the  postage  is  double. 

Premiums  to  New  Subscribers. 

New  Subscribers  to  any  two  of  the  above  periodicals  for 
]8n9  will  be  entitled  to  receive,  gratis,  any  one  of  the  Four 
Reviews  for  1868.  New  Subscribers  to  all  five  of  the  Perio- 
dicals for  1869  may  receive,  gratis,  Blackwood  or  any  two 
of  the  Four  Reviews  for  1868. 

Subscribers  may,  by  applying  early,  obtain  back  sets  of 
the  Reviews  from  Jan.,  1865,  to  Dec,  J868,  and  of  Black- 
wood's Matrazine  from  Jan.,  1866,  to  Dec,  1868,  at  half  the 
current  subscription  price. 

C(7-Neither  premiums  to  Subscribers,  nor  discount  to 
Clubs,  nor  reduced  prices  for  back  numbers,  can  be  allow- 
ed, unless  the  money  is  remitted  direct /o  titc  Publishers.— 
No  premiums  can  be  given  to  Clubs. 

The  Leonard  Scott  Publishing  Co. 

104  Fulton  Street,  K  Y. 


SOMETHING  FOE  YOUNG  AND  OLD 
IN  EVEEY  HOUSEHOLD. 

The  Celebrated  Patent  Craig  Microscope 

Is  an  optical  wonder,  and  combines 
instruction  with  amusement.  Thous- 
ands have  been  sold,  and  it  has  received 
the  highest  recommendations  from  the 
press  and  public  everywhere,  for  which 
see  circulars.  It  distances  and  defies 
competition,  being  made  on  a  different 
plan  from  ail  other  microscopes,  hence  its 
simplicity,  low  price  and  high  magnify- 
ing power.  It  is  also  the  only  micros- 
cope which  requires  no  focal  adjustment,  therefore 
it  can  be  readily  used  by  children  as  well  as  scienti- 
fic men.  It  is  adapted  to  the  use  of  physicans,  en- 
tomlogists,  students,  the  family  circle,  and  to  every 
lover  of  the  beautiful,  wonderful  and  inexhaustible 
things  of  nature  ;  for  it  opens  up  an  endless  unseen 
kingdom  to  the  view  of  the  astonished  beholder, 
where  the  unassisted  eye  no  beauty  sees — thus  lead- 
ing us  from  nature  up  to  nature's  God. It  magnifies 
ten  thousand  times,  a  power  equal  to  other  micros- 
copes of  many  times  its  cost.  Reveals  the  globules 
in  mills,  blood  and  other  fluids,  solids  or  salts  of 
urine,  animalcules  and  minerals  in  water,  cancer 
cells,  eels  in  vinegar,  claws  and  hairs  of  insects, 
I  shape  of  the  pollen  of  flowers,  hundreds  of  eyes  in 
j  the  single  eye  of  a  fly,  tubular  structure  of  hair, 
dust  of  a  butterfly's  wing  to  be  perfectly  formed  fea- 
thers, adulterations  of  food,  and  also  the  celebrated 
trichina  spiralis  or  pork  worm  which  has  caused  so 
much  excitement  in  this  country,  and  which  was 
first  discovered  here  with  this  microscope  by  Dr.  R, 
C.  Kendall,  of  Philadelphia.  Price  only  $2.50.— 
Mailed  post-paid,  for  $2  75.  Address 

W.  F.  DAILEY, 
jan-3t  No.  11  Light  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

To  all  whom  it  may  Concern. 


strawberry.  Raspberry  and  Blackberry 
Plants  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties 
for  sale  cheaper  than  ever  before 
oifered. 


Also,  Root  Cuttings,  Currant  and  Gooseberry 
Bushes,  Grape  Vines,  Asparagus  Roots  and  Early 
Rose  Potatoes.  All  warranted  genuine  and  of  the 
best  quality.  Persons  wishing  to  plant  any  of  the 
above  would  do  well  to  send  for  a  list  of  our  LOW 
PRICES  previous  to  purchasing  elsewhere 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  and  correspondence 
solicited. 

CHAS.  COLLINS, 
jan-3t  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


The  L.  S.  PUB.  CO.  also  publish  the 

FARMER'S  GUIDE. 

by  Henby  Stephens,  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  late  J.  P. 
Norton,  of  Yale  College.  i2  vols.,  Royal  Octavo,  leoo 
pages,  and  numerous  engravings. 

Price  .'|7  for  the  two  vols.— by  mail,  post  paid,  $8.  It 


FOR  SALE, 


A  thorough-bred  Chester  White 
BOAR,  15  months  old.    Price  $40.  Address 
A.  E.  GROFF, 
jan-tf  Owings'  Mills,  Baltinjore  Co.,  Md. 
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GEO.  P.  HOWELL  &  GO  'S 

AMERICAN 

NEWSPAPER  DIRECTORY, 


CONTAINING 

Accurate  lists  of  all  the  Newspapers  and  Periodi- 
cals published  in  the  United  States  and  Ter- 
ritories, and  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
and  British  Colonies  of  North 
America  ; 

TOGETHER  WITH 

A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  TOWNS  AND  CITIES 
IN  WHICH  THEY  ARE  PUBLISHED. 


A  HANDSOME  OCTAVO  VOLUME  OF  300 
PA  GES  BO  UNlD  IN  CL  0  TH. 

A  work  of  great  value  to  Advertisers,  Publishers  and  oth- 
ers, who  desire  information  in  relation  to  the 
Newspapers  and  Periodicals  of  North 
America. 

The  edition  will  be  limited,  and  persons  desiring 
copies  will  do  well  to  send  their  orders  im- 
mediately to 

GEO.  P.  ROWElil.  &  CO, 

PUBLISHERS  AND  ADVERTISING  AGENTS, 
40    PARK  ROW, 

New  York.  It 


SMALL  FRUIT  INSTRUCTOR. 


24  PAGES  of  plain  directions  for  planting  and 
cultivating,  lor  family  as  well  as  market  garden, 
and  marketing  all  Small  Fruits.  Written  from  20 
years  experience  and  gives  all  the  information  of 
I  the  larger  and  more  costly  works,  so  as  to  put  new 
beginners  on  equal  footing  with  old  fruit  growers. 
We  have  hundreds  of  testimonials,  of  which  the 
following  from  Rev.  H.  W.  Beecher  is  a  sample  : 
"Your  directions  for  growing  Strawberries  and 
Raspberries  are  the  best  I  have  ever  seen."  Price 
10  cents.  Ready  inJanuary.  Wholesale  and  retail 
lists  sent  by  mail  free  on  application.  Address, 
PURDY  &  JOHNSTON,  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  orPURDY 
&  HANCE,  South  Bend,  Ind.  jan-tf 

TO  THE  SEED  TRADE. 


Our  Annual  WHOLESALE  List  of  Vegetable, 
Agricultural  and  Flower  Seeds.  Also  Gladiolus, 
Japan  Lilies  and  other  Spring  Bulbs  for  1869,  is 
ready  for  mailing. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 


jan-2t 


15  John  street,  New  York. 


Improved  Breeds  of  Live  Stock. 


The  undersigned,  editor  of  the  Practical  Farmer,  having 
been  for  many  years  engaged  in  breeding,  importing  and 
shipping  LIVE  STOCK  to  all  sections  of  the  United  States, 
is  now  prepared  to  execute  orders  for  his  PURE  WHITE 
CHESTER  HOGS,  of  which  he  has  shipped  large  num- 
bers. Also,  pure  ESSEX  and  BERKSHIRE  HOGS,  AL- 
DERNEY,  AYRSHIRE,  DEVON  and  SHORT  HORN 
CATTLE.  SOUTHDOWN,  MERINO  and  COTS  WOLD 
SHEEP.  All  the  improved  breeds  of  POULTRY— Chick- 
ens, Ducks,  Turkeys,  Geese,  &c.,  all  of  which  will  be  care- 
fully selected  and  shipped  by  express  or  steamer  as  direct- 
ed. Price  lists  furnished  on  application,  and  all  communi- 
cations promptW  answered. 

PASCHALL  MORRIS, 
Office  of  "Practical  Farmer," 
jan-6t*  18  North  13th  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

NEW  AND  RARE 

Having  been  the  original  introducer  of  the  Hub- 
bard Squash,  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbage  and 
many  other  new  things,  I  still  continue  to  make 
the  raising  of  the  SEEDS  of  NEW  AND  RARE 
VEGETABLES  a  speciality  in  addition  to  the  stand- 
ard kinds. 

Catalogues  gratis  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY, 
jan-2t  Marblehe^.d,  Mass. 


A  Self-Acting  HouseholdWonder, 

FOR 

Washing  &  Cleansing  Clothes, 

And  all  articles  of  the  coarsest  or  most  delicate  texture, 
without  the  least  injury. 

NO  LABOR  !  NO  WE  AH  !  !  NO  TEAR  !  !  ! 

The  Fountain  Clothes  Washer. 

This  simple  invention  renders  the  hitherto  most  unpleas- 
ant of  all  days,  viz.,  the  washing  day,  comparatively  easy 
and  agreeable. 

Self-Adjusting  Clothes  Wringer, 

The  only  reliable  Wringing  Machine  in  the  world. 
Steel  Elliptic  Springs. 
They  say  'tis  small  and  simple. 
Yet  it  does  the  million  please— 
The  Eureka  ("I  have  found  it,") 
Can  be  worked  with  speed  and  ease. 
The  Eureka  is  not  only  a  great  labor  saver,  but  also  saves 
very  much  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  garments,  clothes  last- 
ing as  long  again  as  when  wrung  without  this  machine, 
thereby  paying  for  itself  in  every  year's  use. 

COLLIJ^S  &  HEATH, 
Stove,  Furnace  and  Plumbing  House, 
dec-ly  23  Light  Street,  Baltimore. 

VEGETABLE  and  FARM 


Our  Annual  Descriptive  Priced  CATALOGUE  of 
KITCHEN  GARDEN  SEEDS,  &c.,  for  1869,  is  ready 
for  mailing  to  applicants. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

jan-2t  15  John  street,  New  York. 
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SAMUEL  HUNT, 


Saddlery, 


Manufacturer  and  dealer  in 


Harness,  Trunks, 

TRAVELING  BAGS,  SATCHELS,  &c. 

No.  202  BALTIMORE  STREET, 

Between  Charles  and  St.  Paul  Streets, 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Woolen  and  Linen  Horse  Covers,  Fly  Nets,  Buf- 
falo Robes,  Whips,  Spurs,  Bridles,  Collars,  &c. 

.^^Orders  sent  direct  will  be  filled  at  same  price 
as  if  bought  in  person.  sep-lj 

SPLENDID 

Farming  &  Mining  Lands 


Some  of  the  most  valuable  FARMING  LANDS  in 
ANSON  COUNTY,  NORTH  CAROLINA,  embrac- 
ing Cotton,  Tobacco  and  Grain  Lands,  Ranges  for 
Stock  of  all  kinds,  and  sites  for  Vineyards.  °  Also 
several  Gold  Mines,  eligible  locations  for  Factories, 
with  unlimited  water  power,  Mills  and  Mill  Sites'. 
The  Wilmington,  Charleston  and  Ruth.  Railroad 
passes  directly  through  the  county  from  east  to 
west. 

For  further  particulars,  address 

J.  Y.  WESTERVELT  &  CO., 
Wadesboro,  Anson  County,  N.  C. 
oct-6t  Care  of  F.  Darley. 

"The  Rural  Gentleman," 

A  Monthly  Journal  of  Practical 
Horticulture,  Agriculture  &  Rural  Affairs. 


EDITKD  BY  A  PRACTICAL  HORTICULTURIST, 

With  a  Corps  of  Able  Assistants  and  Occa- 
sional Contributors. 
TKIOIS,   $1    A    YEAR,   IN  ADVANCE. 

Specimens  by  Mail  15  cents. 


■  Canvassers  wanted  everywhere;  and  induce- 
ments offered  to  make  it  pay  those  who  will  work. 
Address 

J.  B.  ROBINSON  &  CO., 
novHf  No.  2  North  Eutatw  gt.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Agents  Wanted  Immediately, 

To  sell  the  LIGHTNING  TRAP,  a  new  and  won- 
derful invention.  It  is  first  wound  up  like  a  clock; 
then  it  kills  Rats,  Gophers,  Squirrels,  Mice,  &c., 
throws  them  away,  and  sets  itself  as  quick  as  its 
name  indicates.  One  trap  and  terms  to  agents  will 
be  sent  by  express  on  receipt  of  one  dollar. 

Address  LIGHTNING  TRAP  CO. 

jan-6t  95  Mercer  Street,  N.  Y. 


PAINTS  FOR  FARMERS  AND  OTHERS  — 
The  Grafton  Mineral  Paint  Co.  are  now  manufactur- 
ing the  Best,  Cheapest  and  most  Durable  PAINT  in  use; 
two  coats  well  put  on,  mixed  with  pure  Linseed  Oil,  will 
last  JO  or  15  years;  it  is  of  a  light  brown  or  beautiful  choco- 
late color,  and  can  be  changed  to  green,  lead,  stone,  drab, 
olive  or  cream,  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  consumer.  It  is 
valuable  for  Houses,  Barns,  Fences,  Carriasre  and  Car  Ma- 
kers, Pails  and  Woodenware,  Agricultural  Implements, 
Canal  Boats,  Vessels  and  Ships'  Bottoms,  Canvas,  Metal 
and  Shingle  Roofs,  (it  being  Fire  and  Water  Proof,)  Floor. 
Oil  Cloths,  (one  Manufacturer  having  used  5,000  barrels  the 
past  year,)  and  as  a  paint  for  any  purpose  is  unsurpassed 
lor  body,  durability,  elasticity  and  adhesiveness.  Price  $fi 
per  barrel  of  300  pounds,  which  will  supply  a  farmer  for 
years  to  come.  Warranted  in  all  cases  as  above.  Send  for 
a  circular  which  gives  full  particulars.  None  genuine  un- 
less branded  in  a  trade  mark  Grafton  Mineral  Paint.  Ad- 
dress DANIEL  BIDWELL, 
dec-6m  -254  Pearl  Street,  N.  Y. 


Barly  Rose  Potatoe 


1  pound,  $1.  3  pounds,  $2.  2  dozen  Clarke 
Raspberry  Plants,  and  ]  pound  Early  Rose  Potatoes, 
$6.  Can  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States. 

Address, 

GRANVILLE  S.  PERRY, 
Oct  Georgetown,  Conn. 


SAMUEL  PHILLIPS,' 

AGENT  FOR 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

And  Labor-Saving  Machines  of  all  kinds. 

KEEPS  CONSTANTLY  ON  HAND 

A  full  supply  Of  RIDING  PLOWS,  GANG  PLOWS, 
Steel  Plows,  Cast  Iron  Plows,  Double  Shovels,  Harrows, 
etc.  Takes  orders  for  Grain  Drills,  Reapers  and  iMowers 
of  the  latest  and  most  approved  patterns,  Threshing  Ma- 
chines, etc.,  etc.  Also,  SEEDS  and  FRUIT  TREES. 
C(7-  Apply  at  the  Postoffice,  Kosciusko,  Attala  Co.,  Miss. 
Agent  for  the  "  MARYLAND  FARMER."     nov  tf 


j^^All  communications  for  the  Maryland  Far- 
mer, Avill  be  addressed  to  S.  S.  MILLS  &  CO.,  No. 
24  S.  Calyebt  Stpeet,  J3altimobEj  Mp^ 


*HE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


JUST  pitbi.ishx:d! 

 :o:  

Gardening  for  the  South ; 

Or,  HOW  TO  GROW  VEGETABLES  and  FRUITS, 

By  the  late  WM.  N.  WHITE,  of  Athens,  Georgia,  with  additions  by  Mr.  J.  Van  Buren 
and  Dr.  Jas.  Caniak.    New  edition.  Revised  and  Illustrated. 

BY  MAIL  (IPostpaid)  ^2 

By  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  we  will  send  a  copy  of  the  above  valuable  work  to  every 
person  enclosing  us  $10,  with  order  for  GARDEN  SEEDS  selected  from  our  New  Catalogue,  to  amount 
of  same,  or  86,  with  order  to  amount  of  So. 

EDWARD  J.  EVANS  &  CO., 

jan-3t  NDESERYllEN  AND  SEEDSMEN,  YORK,  PENNA. 


■^^Q  For  Sale  Low 

TO  CLOSE  OUT  STOCK. 


1  superior  AYRSHIRE  BULL,  calved  in  January, 
1^64;  two  fine  AYRSHIRE  COWS,  7  and  8  years 
old  (the  latter  heavy  with  calf,)  and  one  Ayrshire 
BDLL  CALF,  calved  on  22d  September,  1868. 

Also  for  sale,  6  JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 
by  celebrated  Bull  ''Earl,"  out  of  fine  tho- 
rough-bred Cows,  from  1  to  12  months  old; 
4  choice  SOUTHDOWN  BUCKS,  and  BERKSHIRE 
PIGS.  RAMSAY  McHENRY, 

dec-3t  Emmorton,  Harford  Co.,  Md. 


Warranted  G-arden  Seeds. 

OUR  NEW  DESCRIPTIVE 

Priced  Catalogue  for  1869 

Will  be  issued  about  January  1st,  and  duly  mailed 
to  our  customers ;  to  others  desiring  copies  it  will 
be  sent  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 

A  large  supply  of  CHOICE  SEED  POTATOES, 
NEW  BRUNSWICK  OATS,  and  all  desirable  novel- 
ties. 

Descriptive  priced  nursery  catalogues  mailed 
applicants.  EDW^D.  J.  EVANS  &  CO. 

dec-2t  York,  Pennsylvania. 


Raspberries  and  Blackberries. 

Large  quantities  best  quality  and  varieties  for 
field  culture.  WILD  GOOSE  PLUMS,  and  other 
FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

Send  stamp  for  catalogue  and  club  rates. 

WM.  PARRY, 
dec-3t  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 


CUNNINGHAM  &  CO. 


SUCCESSORS  TO 

CUNNINGHAM  &  COCHRAN, 


Stoves^ 

Furnaces^ 

Rangesi 

CAULDRONSFORWOOD&COAL 

For  Cooking  Vegetables  for  Stock. 

53  and  55  S.  CALVERT  STREET, 

dec-3t  BALXI3Sd:OI?,E. 

I>UST, 

OR  RAIX 

Can  penetrate  where 
TORREY'S  PATENT  WEATHER  STRIPS 
are  used. 

Send  for  Illutirated  Circular  showing  our  new 
improvements.        E.  S.  &  J.  TORREY  &  CO. 
dec-2t  72  MaidenLane,  New  York 
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THE  honeerstuSpMCer 

AND  ROCK  mFTSR. 


Give  me  whereon  to  place  my  Fulcrum  and  I  will  move  the  World." 


This  is  a  Lever  Machine,  and  can  be  made  of  any  required  strength,  size  or  shape. 
The  following  are  some  of  its  advantages  : 

1st.  GREAT  POWER.— Two  men  being  sufficient  to  raise  25,000  pounds. 

2d.  PORTABILITY.— Weighing  only  800  pounds,  and  fitted  with  handles,  so  that 
two  men  can  easily  move  it  from  one  stump  to  another. 

3d.  QUICK  ACTION. — The  pawls  being  made  to  bite  and  hold  on  a  smooth  bar  at 
any  point,  saving  any  lost  motion  that  would  occur  in  all  ratchet  machines. 

4th.  IT  WORKS  almost  without  friction,  the  levers  working  like  a  steelyard  beam, 
and  the  lifting-bar  sliding  loosely  through  the  top,  so  that  every  pound  applied  draws  di- 
rectly on  the  work. 

6th.  SIMPLICITY. — The  work  is  all  so  plain  and  easy  that  any  common  mechanic 
can  make  or  mend  any  part  of  it. 

6th.  DURABILITY. — There  is  no  wear  except  on  the  lever  bolts,  and  they,  if  pro- 
perly oiled,  will  last  a  long  time.  The  lifting  bar  will  by  use  become  hard  and  smooth  like 
a  bar  of  steel,  and  remain  so  forever. 

7th.  THE  PRICE  comes  within  the  reach  of  every  farmer  Vv'ho  has  stumps  to  pull, 
or  rocks  to  dig.  The  small  sized  machine,  with  grapples  complete  and  ready  for  work, 
strong  enough  to  raise  25,000  pounds,  light  enough  to  be  moved  easily  by  two  men,  with 
action  quick  enough  to  pull  One  Hundred  stumps  per  day,  can  be  had  at  the  low  price  of 

The  next  size,  worked  by  three  men,  will  raise  35,000  lbs.,  weighs  400  lbs.,  and  costs 

OISTE   IIXJIVDliED  DOLLARS. 
The  largest  size,  worked  by  four  men,  will  raise  50,000  lbs.,  weighs  450  lbs.,  and  costs 
One   Huncireii   sxiid   Twenty-live  IDolltvrs. 

A  ROCK  LIFTER,  made  to  use  on  wheels,  or  in  quarries — same  principle — worked 
by  one  man,  will  raise  15,000  lbs.,  weighs  200  lbs.,  and  costs 

SIXTY  DOLLARS. 

We  do  not  furnish  the  wheels  and  carriage,  but  the  machine  complete  with  hooks. — 
These  machines  will  be  closely  packed,  everything  complete.  The  machines  are  now  in 
use  in  seventeen  different  States.    For  sale  by 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 

jan-tf  n  and  24  SOUTH  CALVERT  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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DOTY'S 

WASHING  MACHINE. 


Lately  much  Improved, 


AND  THE  NEW 

Universal  Clothes  Wringer 

improved  with  ROWELL'S  PATENT  DOUBLE  COG- 
WHEELS, and  the  Patent  Stop,  are  now  unquestionably 
far  superior  to  any  apparatus  for  washing  clothes  ever  in- 
vented, and  will  save  their  cost  twice  a  year,  by  saving  labor 
and  clothes. 

Those  who  have  used  them  give  testimony  as  follows : 

"We  like  our  machines  much  ;  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  do  without  it,  and  with  the  aid  of  Doty,  we  feel  that  we 
are  maste'rs  of  the  position."— Rer.  Bishop  Scott,  M.  E. 
Church. 

•'It  is  worth  one  dollar  a  week  in  any  family."— iV.  Y. 
Tribune. 

"In  the  Laundry  of  my  house  there  is  a  perpetual  thanks- 
giving on  Mondays  for  the  invention  of  your  excellent 
wringer." — Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

"Every  week  has  given  it  a  stronger  hold  upon  the  affec- 
tions of  the  inmates  of  the  laundry."- iVew  York  Observer. 

"I  heartily  commend  it  to  economists  of  time,  money 
and  contentment."— Bet).  Dr.  Bellows. 

"They  save  three-fourths  of  the  labor  and  time,  and  pay 
for  themselves,  both  in  money  and  contentment."— iVei« 
Orleans  Picayune. 

"Friend  Doty— Your  last  improvement  of  your  Washing 
Machine  is  a  complete  success.  I  assure  you  'our  Machine,' 
after  a  year's  use,  is  thought  more  of  to-day  than  ever,  and 
would  not  be  parted  with  under  any  circumstances."— 
Solon  Robinson. 

PRICES. 

Send  the  retail  price  Washer,  $14,  extra  Wringer,  $9, 
and  we  will  forward  either  or  both  machines,  free  of 
freight,  to  places  where  no  one  is  selling;  and  so  sure  are 
we  they  will  be  liked,  that  we  agree  to  refund  the  money 
if  any  one  wishes  to  return  the  machines  free  of  freight, 
after  a  month's  trial  according  to  directions. 

Canvassers  with  exclusive  right  of  sale  make  money  fast 
selling  them. 

Sold  by  dealers  generally,  to  whom  liberal  discounts  are 
made. 

R.  C.  BROWNING,  Gen.  Agent, 
dec-3t  32  Cortlandt  street.  New  York. 


McDowell  &  baechtel 

P      X  E  N  T 

Family  Hominy  Mill, 

WITH    FAN  ATTACHMENT. 


This  FAMILY  HOMINY  MILL  was  invented  seven  yeajs 
since,  and  has  constantly  been  improved  until  it  is  a  per- 
lect  Machine.  It  combines  in  its  manufacture  durability, 
strength,  reliability  and  simplicity.  It  is  considered  the 
best  Mill  of  its  kind  made  in  America.  Hundreds  of  far- 
mers in  all  the  States  testify  to  its  making  the  very  best 
Table  Hominy,  and  say  it  is  a  complete  success,  and  that 
every  farmer  should  buy  one.  As  EXCLUSIVE  SOLE 
AGENT  for  the  United  States,  I  keep  constantly  on  hand 
ft  full  stock  of  the  above  Mills.  The  trade  supplied  at  lib- 
eral discount.  Full  directions  accompany  each  Mill.  Re- 
tail price,  in  Baltimore,  for  each  Mill,  f  8. 

RICHARD  CROMWELL. 
35  SOUTH  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
Dealer  in  Agricultural  Implements,  Field  and  Garden 
Seeds,  and  Proprietor  of  Patapsco  Nursery.  dec-3t 


CuA^TALOG-XJES  FREE  I 


M.  O'KEEPE,  SON  &  CO.'S 

Catalogue  of  Seeds^ 

AND  GUIDE  TO  THE 
FJ.OWER  and  VEGETABI.E 

GARDEN  FOR  1869. 

Published  in  January.  Every  lover  of  flowers 
wishing  this  new  work,  free  of  charge,  should  ad- 
dress immediately  M.  O'KEEFE,  SON  &  CO.,  EII- 
wanger  &  Barry's  Block,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  nov-7t 


LTJ3VCEEK,  J^ISTID  XiOG-  BOOK. 
SCRIBNER'S  READY  RECKONER,  designed  ex- 
pressly for  Lumber  Merchants,  Ship  Builders  and  Farmers, 
containing  the  correct  measurement  of  Scantling,  Boards, 
Plank,  Cubical  contents  of  Square  and  Round  Timber,  Saw 
Logs,  Wood,  etc.;  comprised  in  a  number  of  tables,  to 
which  are  added  Tables  of  Wages  by  the  month,  Board  or 
Rent  by  the  week  or  day,  Interest  Tables,  etc. 

This  book  has  been  published  by  me  for  20  years  or 
more;  it  is  the  most  full  and  complete  book  of  its  kind  ever 
published,  and  has  now  become  the  standard  book  through- 
out the  United  States  Jor  measuring  all  kinds  of  lumber 
and  Logs— over  400,000  copies  have  been  sold,  and  the  de- 
mand is  constantly  increasing.  Every  one  engaged  in  buy- 
ing or  selling  lumber  of  any  kind  will  find  this  a  very  valu- 
able hook.  This  book  is  lor  sale  by  booksellers  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  sent  by  mail  post  paid,  for  thirty 
cents.  GEO .  W.  FISHER,  Publisher, 

2t  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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J.  WILKINSON, 

Landscape  Gardener,  Enral  Architect 

AND  CIVIL  ENGINEER, 

BALTIMORE,  MO., 

Gratefully  acknowledges  the  liberal  patronage  given  him 
in  the  various  branches  of  his  profession,  for  the  past 
twenty  years,  a  continuance  of  which  he  respectfully  so- 
licits. He  would  inform  the  public  that  it  is  his  purpose 
to  continue  to  make  Baltimore  his  head-quarters,  but  he 
will  promptly  respond  to  calls  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. He  will  visit  places  to  be  improved,  or  proposed  sites 
of  buildings,  and  furnish  plans  of  the  grounds,  on  which 
every  feature  of  improvement  and  decoration  will  be  loca- 
ted to  a  scale,  and  specifications  furnished  which  will 
make  the  plans  intelligible  to  the  inexperienced  in  the  art 
of  landscaping,  or  he  will  furnish  experienced  laborers  to 
execute  his  plans. 

He  will  design  and  furnish  plans,  with  full  detail  draw- 
ings and  specifications  for  Public  Buildings,  Dwellings, 
Farm  Bai-ns  and  all  other  farm  buildings.  Carriage  Houses 
and  Stables  for  both  city  and  country.  Gate  Lodges,  with 
his  magic  gate.  Dairies,  Ice  Houses,  with  dairies  and  re- 
frigerators attached  and  Bath  Houses. 

He  will  furnish  designs  with  detail  drawings  for  Vaults, 
Tombs  and  Monuments,  and  cemetery  work  of  all  kinds,  j 
to  which  special  attention  will  be  given  I 

He  will  give  counsel  in  every  branch  o  f  Agriculture,  in  [ 
which  he  has  a  thorough  practical  experience,  having  been  ] 
the  principal  and  proprietor  of  an  Agricultural  school  and  i 
experimental  farm  for  eight  years.  He  will  furnish  plans  j 
for  buildings  of  every  description,  and  for  Heating  and 
Ventilating  buildings  of  any  dimensions  or  form.  In  all 
the  above  he  guarantees  satisfaction  to  his  patrons. 

Address,   397  W.  Fayette  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


175  JLOIiES 

Planted  with  Small  Fruits, 


100  Acres  Planted  with 
WILSON  EARLY  BLACKBERRY. 


THE  METHODIST  PEOTESTANT, 

A  RELIGIOUS  AND  FAMILY  NEWSPAPER, 

Advocating  the  Mutual  Rights  of  the  Ministry  and  Laity ; 
and  containing  Essays,  Narratives,  Biographies,  and 
Local  and  General  Intelligence. 

EDITED  BY  THE  BOOK  DIRECTORY. 

Published  weekly  at  No,  12  North  Gay  street,"at  Three 
Dollars  per  annum,  in  advance. 

This  is  an  old  established  Religious  Journal.  It  claims 
to  be  an  instrument  of  good  in  the  world  ;  and,  upon  its 
general  character  and  usefulness,  it  goes  with  confidence 
before  the  Christian  public  for  patronage. 

It  is  a  purely  Religious  Journal,  carefully  avoiding  the 
discussion  of  political  questions,  and  directng  all  of  its 
efforts  to  the  advancement  of  that  kingdom  which  is  not 
of  this  world. 

Persons  wishing  to  subscribe  will  direct  their  letters  to 
the  agent,  THOMAS  W.  EWING, 

\2  N.  Gay  st.,  Baltimore. 


THE  CHEAPEST  EVER  OFFEEED. 


A  large  stock  of  genuine  and  well  rooted  PLANTS  o( 
the  staple  and  valuable  varieties  of  the  Strawberry,  Rasp- 
berry and  Blackberry,  from  early  to  late,  grown  extensively 
in  farm  culture  from  Tips  and  Root  Cuttings,  (no  suckers) 
in  nursery  rows— the  product  of  stock  obtained  years 
ago  from  the  original  disseminators,  and  for  sale,  except 
already  sold,  and  a  further  plantingjby  the  owner  of  thirty 
Acres  for  fruiting.  PLANTERS  and  DEALERS  from 
hundreds  of  miles  have  visited  the  stock  and  are  buying 
Urgely  of  the  best  varieties  of  the  Strawberry  of  Davi- 
son's, Thornless,  Philadelphia  and  Clark  Raspberry,  and 
the  Wilson's  Early  and  Kittatinny  Blackberry.  Tips  and 
Root  Cuttings  in  great  quantities  at  about  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. INSTRUCTIONS  given  to  purchasers  of  an  easy 
and  certain  method  of  Root  propagation.  Send  orders  or 
come  in  person.  SILAS  WALTON", 

nov-tf  Moorestown,  Burlington  County,  N.  J. 


JOB  PRINTING  of  every  description  neat- 
ly executed  at  the  office  of  the  "MARYLAND  FAR- 
MER." 


A  good,  large  stock  of  PLANTS  of  the  leading  vj 
rieties  of 

BLACKBERRIES,  RASPBERRIES,  j 

strawberries,  Currants,  Grapes.  |i 

ALSO,  J 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTSj 
Early  Rose  Potatoes,  - 

&c.         &c.  &c. 

ROOT  CUTTINGS  by  the  dozen,  hundred,  thou-  ,• 
sand,  or  million.  ^ 
Correspondence  solicited. 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  ^ 
oct-6t  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


A.  SNOWDEN  PIGGOT,  M.  D. 
Analytical  &  Consulting  Chenaist, 

LABORATOllY,  59  S.  GAY  STREET, 

BALTIMORE. 

Soils,  Ores,  Minerals,  Waters,  &c.,  analyzed.— 
Chemical  and  Geological  opinions  given.  Manu- 
facturing processes  examined  and  reported  upon, 
oc-ly 


EVERY  FARMER  SHOULD  KNOW  THAT 

AGUE  &  FEVER  PILLS, 

(SUGAR  COATED,) 

Are  a  certain  Cure  for  Ague  and  Fever  in  all  its  forms,  no 
matter  how  obstinate,  or  of  how  long  standing.  In  no 
known  case  have  they  failed  subduing  the  disease  at  once  ! 

I  have  certificates  from  persons  who  had  tried  nearly  all 
of  the  Patent  Ague  Cules,  and  had  taken  fifty  grains  of 
Quinine  in  one  day  without  any  good  effect,  who  were 
cured  by  one  dose  oi"  the  Ague  and  Fever  Pills. 

They  "cure  the  disease  at  once— it  never  being  necessary 
to  take  the  full  dose  after  the  first  day.  A  cure  effected  by 
this  is  more  lasting  than  by  any  other  remedy. 

A  trial  is  solicited  in  those  cases  where  everything  else 
has  failed,  and  in  all  such  a  cure  is  guaranteed. 

One  Box  will  ordinarily  cure  three  persons. 

Try  them— A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 

Sold  by  G.  W.  Carpenter  &  Co.,  737  Market  street,  Phila- 
delphia, Burrough  Bros  ,  54  and  50  Light  street,  Baltimore, 
ana  by  Druggists  generally. 

Price  $1  per  Box.         '  ap  ly 
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The  following  extracts  are  from  the  testimony,  taken  under  oath,  in  a  recent  case  pend- 
ing before  the  United  States  Patent  Office,  upon  the  actual  merits  of  the 

GROVER  &  BAKER  SEWING  MACHINE, 

and  its  relative  merits  as  compared  with  other  machimes : 


Mrs.  Dr.  McCready,  says  : 

''I  have  used,  for  nine  years,  a  GaovBa  &  Baker  Ma- 
chine, and  upon  it  I  have  done  all  kinds  of  family  sevring 
for  the  house,  for  my  children  and  husband,  besides  a  great 
deal  of  fancy  work,  as  braiding,  quilting,  and  embroider- 
ing. During  all  that  time  my  machine  has  never  needed 
repair,  except  when  I  had  the  tension  altered,  and  it  is  as 
good  now  as  it  was  the  firstday  I  bought  it." 

"I  am  acquainted  with  the  work  of  all  the  principal  ma- 
chines, including  Wheeler  &  Wilson's,  Finkle  &  Lyon's, 
Wilcox  &  Gibb's,  Ladd  &  Webster's,  the  Florence  ma- 
chines, and  Sloat's  machines,  besides  a  number  of  ten- 
dollar  ones  ;  and  I  prefer  the  Grover  &  Baker  to  them  all, 
because  I  consider  the  stitch  more  elastic.  I  have  work 
now  in  the  house  that  was  done  nine  years  ago,  which  is 
still  good  ;  and  I  have  never  Jonnd  any  of  my  friends  who 
have  used  the  other  machines  able  to  say  the  same  thing 

Mrs.  Dr.  Whiting  gives  the  following  reasons  for  the 
superiority  of  the  Grover  &  Baker  machines  over  all  others : 

"The  elasticity  of  the  stitch,  and  ripping  when  it  is  re- 
quired; and  also  the  stitch  fastening  itself,  as  you  leave  off; 
and  also,  the  machine  may  be  used  for  embroidering  pur- 
poses ;  and  therein  consists  the  superiority  over  other  ma- 
chines. 

"The  stitch  will  not  break  when  stretched,  as  the  others 
do,  and  neither  does  it  draw  the  work. 

*•!  find  this  stitch  will  wear  as  long  as  the  garments  do — 
outwear  the  garments,  in  fact. 

"I  can  use  it  from  the  thickest  woolen  cloth  to  Nansook 
muslin." 

Mrs.  Alice  B.  Whipple,  wife  of  Kev.  Mr.  Whipple,  Sec- 
retary of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  testifies  : 

Q.  As  the  result  of  your  observation  and  experience, 
what  machine  do  you  think  best  as  a  general  family  in- 
strument ? 

A.  The  Grover  &  Baker,  decidedly. 

Q.  State  the  reasons,  such  of  them  as  occur  to  you,  for 
this  ©pinion, 

A.  I  think  the  stitch  is  a  stronger  stitch  than  that  of  any 
other  machine  I  have  used,  and  it  seems  to  me  much  more 
simple  in  its  management  than  other  machines;  one  great 
advantage  is  the  ease  with  which  the  seam  is  ripped  when 
necessary  to  do  so;  and  I  think  that  the  work,  by  an  experi- 
enced person,  on  a  Grover  &  Baker  machine,  is'better  than 
the  work  by  such  person  on  any  other  machine ;  it  re- 
quires more  skill  to  work  other  machines  than  the  Grover 
&  Baker. 

Mrs.  General  Buel  says  she  prefers  the  Grover  &  Baker 
machine  over  all  others. 

"On  account  of  its  durability  of  work,  elasticity  of  stitch 
and  strength  of  stitch.   It  never  rips. 

"It  is  preferred  over  all  others ;  it  is  very  easy  in  its 
movements,  and  very  easily  adjusted,  and  very  simple  in 
its  construction. 

"We  can  accomplish  more  in  one  week,  by  this  sewing 
machine,  than  we  can  in  a  month  by  hand-sewing." 

Mrs.  Dr.  Watts,  says : 

"  I  have  had  several  years'  experience  with  a  Gro- 
ver &  Baker  machine,  which  has  given  me  great  satisfac- 
tion. Its  chief  merit  is  that  it  makes  a  strong  elastic 

Send  for  a  Circular. 


stitch  ;  it  is  very  easily  kept  in  order,  and  worked  withou 
much  fatigue,  which  1  think  is  a  very  great  recommenda- 
tion. I  am  not  very  familiar  with  any  other  machine,  ex- 
cept a  Wheeler  &  Wilson,  which  I  have  had.  I  think  the 
Grover  and  Baker  machine  is  more  easily  managed,  and 
less  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  I  prefer  the  Grover  &  Ba- 
ker, decidedly." 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Spooner,  says : 

"I  answer  conscientiously,  I  believe  it  to  be  the  best,  all 
things  considered,  of  any  that  I  have  known. 

"In  the  first  place,  it  is  very  simple  and  easily  learned  ; 
the  sewing  from  the  ordinary  spool  is  a  great  advantage  ; 
the  stitch  is  entirely  reliable.  It  does  ordinary  work  beau- 
tifully, and  the  embroidery  stitch.  It  is  not  liable  to  get 
out  of  order.  It  operates  very  easily.  I  suppose  I  can  sum 
it  all  up  by  saying  it  is  a  perfect  machine. 

"I  have  had  occasion  to  compare  the  work  with  that  of 
other  machines.  The  result  was  always  favorable  to  the 
Grover  &  Baker  machine.-' 

Mrs.  Dr.  Andrews,  testifies  : 

"I  prefer  it  to  all  other  machines  I  have  known  anything 
about,  for  the  ease  and  simplicity  with  which  it  operates 
and  is  managed ;  for  the  perfect  elasticity  ot  the  stitch  ; 
the  ease  with  which  the  work  can  be  ripped,  if  desired, 
and  still  retain  its  strength  when  the  thread  is  cut,  or  ac- 
cidentally broken;  its  adaptation  to  different  kinds  of 
work,  from  fine  to  coarse,  without  change  of  needle  or 
tension." 

Mrs.  Maria  J.  Keane,  of  the  house  of  Natalie,  Tilman  & 
Co.,  says : 

"Our  customers  aU  prefer  the  Grover  &  Baker  machine, 
for  durability  and  beauty  of  stitch." 

Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Croly,  ("Jenny  June,")  says : 

"I  prefer  it  to  any  machine.  I  like  the  Grover  &  Baker 
machine  in  the  first  place,  because  if  I  had  any  other  I 
should  still  want  a  Grover  &  Baker  ;  and,  having  a  Grover 
&  Baker,  it  answers  the  purpose  of  all  the  rest.  It  does  a 
greater  variety  of  work,  and  it  is  easier  to  learn  than  any 
other.  I  like  the  stitch  because  of  its  beauty  and  strength 
and  because,  although  it  can  be  taken  out,  it  don't  rip,  not, 
even  by  cutting  every  other  stitch." 

The  foregoing  testimony  establishes  beyond  question : 

1.  The  great  simplicity  and  ease  of  management  of  the 
Grover  &  Baker  machines. 

2.  That  they  are  not  liable  to  get  out  of  repair. 

3.  That  a  greater  variety  of  work  can  be  done  with  them 
than  with  other  machines. 

4.  That  the  elasticity  of  the  stitch  causes  the  work  to  last 
j  longer,  look  neater,  and  wear  better,  than  work  done  on 

other  machines. 
!    5.  That  the  facility  with  which  any  part  of  the  seam 
i  can  be  removed  when  desired  is  a  great  advantage, 
j    6.  That  the  seam  will  retain  its  strength  even  when  cut 
j  or  broken  at  intervals. 

I  7.  That,  besides  doing  all  varieties  of  work  done  by  other 
sewing  machines,  these  machines  execute  beautiful  em- 
broidery. 

Over  one  hundred  other  witnesses  in  the  case  above  re- 
ferred to  testified  to  the  superiority  of  the  Grover  &  Baker 
machines  in  the  points  named  in  substantially  the  same 
language,  and  thousands  of  letters  have  been  received  from 
parts  of  the  world,  stating  all  the  same  facts. 


181  Baltimore  Street, 

BALTIMORE. 
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SUPER  PHOSPHATES. 
Till  IMRTLIND  FEBTIllli;  IND  MmUFmURINe  CO. 

Incorporated  January,  1867. 


DIRECTORS; 

Wm.  Q.  Harrison,  V/illiam  Numsen, 

Lawrence  Sangston,  Richard  J.  Baker, 

Robert  Turner,  "William" Trego. 

WILLIAM  TREGO,  LAWRENCE  SANGSTON, 

Manvfacturing  Chemist.  President. 

This  Company,  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  Maryland  for  the  Manufacture  and 
Sale  of  Fertilizers,  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  the  Agricultural  community  with  their  pro- 
ducts. 

Deriving  their  supply  of  material  from  the  richest  of  the  recently  discovered  deposits 
of  Bone  Phosphates  in  South  Carolina,  they  have  established,  and  will  inflexibly  main- 
tain, a  higher  standard  of  Fertilizing  value  than  any  similar  production  hitherto  on  the 
market. 

While  the  material  they  use  contains  60  per  cent,  of  Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime,  it  is 
guaranteed  to  contain  a  larger  per  centage  of  SOLUBLE  PHOSPHATE  than  any  hereto- 
fore used. 

FINE   GROUND   BONE  PHOSPHATES, 

Price   ^30   I>er   Ton,   in  JSags. 

Containing,  by  the  average  of  the  Analyses  of  Professors  Piggott,  Leibig  and  Pop- 
plein,  60.20  per  cent,  of  Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime. 

The  unusual  per  centage  of  Soluble  Phosphate  will  make  this  form  very  desirable  to 
Farmers  who  prefer  to  use  it  in  its  natural  state,  or  to  manipulate  for  themselves. 

ALKALINE  SUPER  PHOSPHATE,  price  $50  per  ton,  in  Bags. 

This  preparation  has  special  reference  to  the  growth  and  development  of  the  Seed  or  Grain,  and  is 
intended  for  soils  that  produce  large  crops  of  Straw,  and  small  crops  of  Grain. 

AMMONIATBD  SUPSR  PHOSPHATB, 

PRICE  $55  PEE  TON,  IN  BAGS. 

Adapted  to  lands  that  require  a  full  development  of  the  crop,  both  Straw  and  Grain. 

TOBACCO  FOOD,  price  $60  per  ton,  In  Bags. 

A  speciality  for  the  Tobacco  Plant,  rich  in  Ammonia,  Potash  and  Nitrates,  but  adapted  to  all  Plants 
that  require  a  prompt  and  vigorous  growth. 

The  Superiority  of  the  South  Carolina  Phosphate  is  fully  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
leading»manufacturers  of  Artificial  Fertilizers  are  now  using,  or  making  arrangements  to  use  it,  as  the 
Phosphatic  base  of  their  preparations,  and  large  quantities  are  being  shipped  to  Europe. 

T?he  various  preparations  of  the  Maryland  Fertilizing  and  Manufacturing  Company  are  made  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  a  Manufacturing  Chemist  of  thirty  years'  experience,  and  are  confidently  re- 
commended to  the  Agricultural  community, 

LAWRENCE  SANGSTON,  President, 

&ug-ly  Office,  58  Exchange  Place,  Baltimore,  Md, 
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PACIFIC  9UAN0  COMPANY'S 

(CAPITAL  $1,000,000.) 


LllBll  PACIFIC 


The  value  of  this  Guano  is  now  so  well  knoivn  and  appreciated,  that  it  does  not  require 
farther  commendation  from  us. 

The  Company  oicns  the  Gnano  Islands,  and  other  sources  of  supply  from  which  its  raw 
material  is  drawn.  Hence,  this  Guano,  possessing  such  high  excellence,  can  be  brought 
into  market  at  a  price  not  exceeding  that  of  the  ordinary  Super-Phosphates  of  Lime. 

The  large  capital  invested  by  this  company  atFords  the  surest  guarantee  of  the  continued 
excellence  of  their  fertilizer,  as  the  safety  of  their  capital  depends  upon  continued  and  per- 
manent business. 

Experience  has  shown  that  this  Guano  ripens  the  Wheat  crop  from  five  to  six  days 
earlier  than  the  Super-Phosphates. 

It  is  the  policy  2iX\di  p>urpose  oi  the  Company  to  furnish  the  best  fertilizer  that  enterprise 
■  and  capital  aided  by  the  best  scientific  ability,  can  bring  into  market,  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost  to  consumers. 

JOHN  S.  REESE  65  CO., 

fe  General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Guano  Company. 

1=       Principal  Office — 71  South  street,  Baltimore. 

f       Branch  Office — 38  South  Delaware  avenue,  Philadelphia.  jan-tf 

WINE    AND   CIDER   MILLS   AND  PRESSES. 


THE  BE^T  ITV  USE. 

Prices  -  -  .  -  $45,  and  $24. 

The  small  Mill  is  used  extensively  for  family  use  in  making  blackberry  and  other  wines 
and  cordials,  and  ^  also  for  making  cider.  The  berries  or  apples  fall  directly  from  the  Mill 
m  the  tub  where  they  are  pressed  without  the  trouble  of  handling  them  again,  as  is  the  case 
with  all  other  small  Mills. 

The  other  two  sizes  are  for  larger  work  and  stand^unequalled  for  strength,  ease  of 
working,  and  quantity  that  can  be  made  in  a  day 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS,  24  S.  Calvert  street,  Baltimore. 
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SEEDS!  SEEDS!!  SEEDS!!! 

 :o:  

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS 

Are  now  receiving  by  each  of  the  regular  steamers  of  the  Baltimore  and  Liverpool  line 

their  stock  of 

FIELD  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS, 

Grown  for  them  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 

Which,  together  with  their  AMERICAN  GROWTH  OF  FIELD  AND  GARDEN 
SEEDS,  will  make  the  largest  and  best  assortment  ever  offered  in  this  market,  and  will 
enable  them  to  compete  with  any  house  in  this  country. 
Send  for  circulars,  and  direct  to 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 

22  and  24  South  Calvert  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Montgomery's  Rockaway  Wheat  Fans. 


We  are  the  sole  manufacturers  of  this  justly  celebrated  FAN  which  has  proved  itself  by  many  trials  to 
be  superior  to  any  other  yet  invented. 

It  has  in  late  contests  obtained  premiums  over  several  Fans  claiming  to  be  improvements  over  the 
Rockaway,  and  now  stands  unequalled  by  any  other  Fan  in  the  country. 

Any  person  who  has  ever  used  one  will  give  as  good  a  recommendation  as  we  could  wish. 

EXCELSIOR  WHEAT  FAN. 

We  have  sold  a  great  many  of  tb^se  Fans  during  the  last  two~seasons  and'can  recommend  them  a? 
being  a  good  article.  Having  bought  out  the  manufacturer's  entire  stock,  consisting  of  over  five  hundred 
Fans,  at  an  exceedingly  low  price,  we  can  offer  them  at  a  much  less  figure  than  at  which  they  could 
otherwise  be  sold. 

Price  $30  00 

"Having  dissolved  my  connection  with  the  firm  of  Montgomery,  Slade  &  Co.,  I  have  made  arrange- 
ments with  Messrs.  Whitman  &  Sens,  who  will  have  sole  control  of  my  Patent  Rockaway  Wheat  Fans, 
and  I  hereby  request  my  former  customers  to  forward  their  orders  to  them,  assuring  them  that  the  Fans 
will  be  made  under  my  own  supervision."  J.  MONTGOMERY. 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 

22  and  24  South  Calvert  street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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BONE  DUST. 

THE  PURE  ARTICLE  ONLY. 

NO  ADULTERATION. 

Farmers  and  Gardeners  cannot  be  too  careful  in 
purchasing  their  Manures,  as  they  are  obliged  to  de- 
pend entirely  on  the  character  of  the  manufacturer 
for  the  quality  of  the  article  sold.  None  but  Chem- 
ists can  detect  a  mixture  in  Bone  Dust. 

The  Subscriber  has  always  on  hand  at 

A  large  supply  of  the  same  kind  of  Bone  Dust 
that  he  has  been  manufacturing  for  the  last 

TWENTY  YEARS. 

JOSHUA  HORNER, 

Cor.  Chew  and  Stirling  Sts,, 
HugfiDa  BALTIMORE,  N\D. 


LANGSTROTH'S 

PATENT 

Movable  Comb  Bee  Hive. 


Patent  Extended  for  7  years  from  Oct.  1866. 

Territorial  rights,  and  hives  of  the  above  patent, 
with  comb  guides  of  his  own  patent,  and  surplus 
honey  arrangements,  may  be  had  on  application  to 
the  undersigner,  owner  of  the  l!!ingstroth  patent, 
for  the  States  of  Maryland,  Delaware  and  part  of 
Ohio.  RICHARD  COLVIN, 

may-6t  No.  11  E.  Baltimore  St.  Bait. 

N.  B. — The  public  are  cautioned  against  purchas- 
ing or  using  HIVES  containing  Moveable  Comb 
Frames,  which  infringe  in  whole  or  in  part  the 
rights  secured  in  the  abave  patent.  R.  C. 


HENRY  GIBSON, 

MANUFACTURER  OJr 

TUBULAR  DRAINS, 

IN  GLAZED  STONEWARE. 

-A.X,SO, 

DRAIN  TILES. 

LOCUST  POINT, 

Baltimore. 

apr-6m 


"FLOUR  OP  BONE." 


We  will  give  a  money  guarantee  of  the  purity  o  f 
this  article.  It  is  pure  unsieamed,  unburnt  bone,  re- 
duced to  the  fineness  of  flour,  which  adds  100  per 
cent,  to  its  value.  It  is  as  quick  and  active,  as  acid 
dissolved  bone,  hence  its  value  is  vastly  greater,  be- 
cause it  contains  neither  acid  nor  water,  which  ne- 
cessarily add  weight,  and  reduce  the  quantity  of 
valuable  elements.  We  recommend  250^pounds  to 
be  used  in  place  of  300  pounds  Super  Phosphate  or 
dissolved  bone. 

JOHN  S.  REESE  &  CO., 


jan-tf 


General  Agents  for  the  South, 

71  South  Street,  Baltimore. 


BUCKEYE  MOWER  &  REAPER. 


STILL  THE  CHAMPION  MACHINE. 


Awarded  First  Premiums  at  the  most  extensive 
Field  Trials  ever  held  m  any  country.  Manufac- 
tured by  the  Incorporated  Company  of 

C.  AULTMAN  &  CO. 

Canton,  Ohio, 
ir;^  For  circulars,  &c.,  apply  to 

:jas.  bruster, 

General  Southern  Agent, 
may-ly  11  North  street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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TO  THE  FARMERS  &  PLANTERS 

OP  THE 

OPTllll  iTATli ! 

'EXCELSIOR.' 

Containing  Ammonia,       -       -       -       -       -  6  per  cent, 
Super-Phosphate  equivalent  to 

Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime,       -       -  57  . 

Potash  of  Soda,   5  " 


Composed  of  Too  pounds  of  No.  1  Peruvian  Gu- 
ano, and  1,300  pounds  of  Soluble  Phosphate  of  lime 
(bones  dissolved  in  acid,)  potash  and  soda,  forming 
the  most  concentrated,  universal  and  durable  fer- 
tilizer ever  offered  to  the  farmer  and  planter — com- 
bining all  the  stimulating  properties  of  Peruvian 
Guano,  and  the  ever  durable  fertilizing  properties 
of  Ground  Bones — supplying  an  abundance]of  Am- 
monia for  any  crop,  and  all  soils,  and  in  a  perfectly 
fixed  condition — not  volatile  and  passing  off  with 
the  first  crop,  as  with  Peruvian  and  other  ammonia- 
cal  guanoes,  but  stimulating  the  crop  to  which  it  is 
applied,  and  all  succeeding  ones,  giving  to  poor, 
worn  out  and  unproductive  soils,  new  life  and  vigor, 
making  them,  in  this  respect,  equal  to  the  most 
highly  cultivated  lands,  upon  which  much  time  and 
money  have  been  expended. 

We  introduced  Excelsior  in  1858,  and  challenge 
the  manufacturers  and  venders  of  fertilizers,  natural 
or  artificial  Guano,  to  show  results  so  invariably 
successful  as  can  be  shown  from  its  use.  One  of 
our  firm  superintends  in  person  every  minutia  of  its 
manufacture.  We  therefore  warrant  every  bag  uni- 
form, and  to  contain  by  analysis,  the  standard  of 
fertilizing  properties,  giving  that  protection  to  the 
.farmer  which  he  does  not  have  in  the  purchase  of 
any  other  Guano  or  Fertilizer  sold. 

Excelsior  is  in  fine  dry  powder,  prepared  express- 
ly for  drilling,  and  can  be  applied  in  any  quantity 
per  acre,  however  small;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
most  prominent  and  calculating  Planters,  after 
eight  years  experience  in  testing  it  side  by 
sid«  with  other  popular  fertilizers,  that  an  appli- 
ration  of  100  pounds  per  acre  of  Excelsior  is  equal 


to  from  200  to  300  pounds  of  any  other  fertilizer  or 
guano  offered  for  sale,  therefore  is  fully  100  to  200 
per  cent,  cheaper. 

We  are  daily  in  receipt,  from  every  quarter,  of  flat- 
tering encomiums  from  those  who  used  it  last  spring 
and  summer  on  cotton,  corn  and  tobacco,  and  last 
fall  on  wheat,  and  had  we  the  space  could  publish 
hundreds  6f  testimonials,  many  from  gentlemen 
who  have  continued  its  use  year  after  year  since 
its  introduction. 

The  best  evidence  we  can  offer  of  the  value  of  our 
Bxcelsior^as  acrop  grower  and  fertilizer,  is  the  fact 
of  its  being  imitated  and  counterfeited  in  this  and 
other  cities.  Some  unprincipled  manufacturers 
have  actually  used  our  trade  mark  for  the  purpose 
of  palming  off  their  worthless  compounds. 

EVERY  BAG  BRANDED  AS  FOLLOWS  : 


Farmers  should  ^ee  that  every  bag  bears  in  red 
letters  the  name  of  J.  J.  TURNER  &  CO.  under  the 
inspection  mark,  and  thus  secure  the  genuine  article. 


J.  J.  TURNER  «Sc  CO., 

421Pratt  Street,  Baltuuore,  Md. 
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PREPARED  BY  OURSELVES 


Containing  15  Per  Cent.  Soluble  Phosphoric  Acid 


One  ton  is  equal  to  three  tons  of  any  other  Super-Phosphate  offer- 
ed for  sale.  In  fine,  dry  powder  for  sowing  or  drilling  in  with  the  Grain, 
PRICE  $56  PER  TOK,  ^ 

J.  J.  TURNER  &  CO., 

42  PEATT  STEEET, 

BAI.TIIIIOR£, 


J.  J.  TURNER  &  GO  'S 

AMMONIATED 

BONE  SUPER  -  PHOSPHATE, 

Containing  nearly  3  per  cent,  of  Ammonia,  dry  and  in  good  order  for 
drilling.  Yery  high  encomiums  have  been  paid  its  efficacy  in  the 
growth  of  Cotton,  Corn,  Tobacco  and  Wheat  the  past  three  years, 

J.  J.  TURNER  &  CO. 

42  Pratt  Street,  Baltimore. 
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•  WHEELER  &  WILSON 
HIGHEST  PREMIUM 


Awar<Ied  tlie  Highest  Premium 

AT  THE 

WORLD'S  FAIE, 

JUST  HELD  IN  LONDON,  ENGLAND, 
INDUSTRIAL  EXPOSITION, 

Where  all  the  machines  of  Europe  and  America  were  in 
competition— also  at  the 
PARIS,  FRANCE,  AND  AT  EVERY 

UNITED  STATES  FAIR, 

At  which  SEWING  MACHINES  were  exhibited. 


The  Look  Stitch  made  by  this  Machine  cannot  be  rav- 
elled, and  presents  the  same  appearance  upon  each  side  of 
the  seam,  a  single  line  of  thread  extending  from  stitch  to 
stitch.  It  is  formed  with  two  threads,  one  upon  each  side 
of  the  fabric,  and  interlocked  in  the  center  of  it.  The 
beauty  and  regularity  of  the  stitch  will  be  observed,  also 
the  firmness  of  the  seam,  in  which  respects  it  excels  hand 
sewing. 

The  machine  is  recommended  for  the  following  quali- 
ties : 

1 .  Beauty  and  excellence  of  stitch  upon  each  side  of  the 
fabric  sewed. 

2.  Strength,  firmness,  aud  durability  of  seam  that  will 
not  rip  nor  ravel,  and  made  with 

3.  Economy  of  thread. 

4.  Its  attachments  and  range  of  application  to  purposes 
and  materials. 

5.  Compactness  and  elegance  of  model  and  finish. 

6.  Simplicity  and  thoroughness  of  construction. 

7.  Speed,  ease  of  operation  and  management,  and  quiet- 
ness of  movement. 

Office,  314  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore. 

GREAT  TRIUMPH 

FOR 

American  Skill  and  Genius ! ! ! 

June  2.8th,  1867,  One  o'clock. 


TRANS-ATLANTIC  NEWS 

Awards  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  The 
Sewing  Machine  Kesult. 

Wheeler  &  Wilson 

CARRY  THE  DAY. 


A  despatch  from  Paris  this  morning  gives  the 
award  at  the  Exposition  for  Sewing  Machines. 

Messrs.  Wheeler  &  Wilson  are  Awarded 
the  First  Premium  Gold  Medal 

For  Greatest  Excellence  over  all  others  Exhibited. 
There  were  eightj-two  Competitors.  The  greatest 
mt^rest  atttended  the  announcement  of  the  result. 

W.  MERRELL,  Agent, 
i?l'"4  iB^TWORK  STRBKT,  Baltiwore,  Md. 


THE  IMPEOYED  OHIO  OHESTEES. 

THE  MODEL  HOG  OF  AMERICA. 

Enclose  stamp  for  its  description,  and  a  variety  of 
other  Thorough-bred  and  Imported  stock,  including 
Cashmere  Goats,  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  the  celebrated 
pure  White  Holland  Turkey,  Black  Java  and  Creve- 
cceur  Fowls,  with  many  others. 

sep-tf  L.  B.  SILVER,  Salem,  0. 


MARYLAND  SAW  MANUFACTORY, 
HENEY  C.  BROWN  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  of  every  Description  of 

OAST  STEEL  SAWS, 

ON  THE  MOST  APPROVED  PRINCIPLE. 

UHLER'S  ALLEY,  1  door  from  Charles, 

Between  Lombard  and  Pratt  Streets. 

And  85  ]V.  FRO:SfT  STREET, 

Circular,  Mill,  Cross  Cut,  Pit,  Hand,  and  Wood 
Saws.  Saws  of  every  description  repaired.  An  as- 
sortment of  Saws  of  superior  quality  and  of"  every 
description  always  on  hand.  Orders  executed 

with  punctuality  and  dispatch.  je-ly 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

Trees,  Plants,  Vines,  Shrubs,  &c. 

Cultivated  and  for  sale  by 
At  the 

TIMBER  HALLS,-  DRUID  HILL  PARK  NURSERIES 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

~  25.000  PEACH,  one  and  two  years  old— from  bud.  15,00Q 
APPLES,  6  to  10  feet  high.  10,000  PEARS  and  CHER- 
RIES. Small  Fruits  in  large  or  small  quantities.  Apple 
Seedlings  for Toot'graf ting.  PEACH  SEED  $3  per  bushel, 
OFFICE,  102  LIGHT  STREET, 
nov-tf  >Vith  B.  G,  Keene  Co, 
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BARGAINS 


IN 


New  brick  kiaChIne. 


Grrape  Vines,  Blackbetries,  Raspberries, 
Strawberry^  Currant  and  Grooseberry  Stock 
for  sale  cheap,  by  the  100,  1,000  or  10,000. 


100,000 

APPLE  SEEDLINGS 

Coucord,  Diana,  Clinton,  Catawba,  and 
Hartford  Prolific  Cuttings  cheap  by  the 
quantity. 

Send  for  price  list. 

Address       G.  W.  WILSOi\  &  CO. 

aug-tf     Bendersville,  Adams  Co.,  Pa. 


Choice  Fowls,  Ducks  and  Turkeys. 


I  have  for  sale  several  varieties  of  the 
most  Choice  and  Pure  Bred  FOWLS, 
DUCKS  and  TURKEYS  to  be  found  in  the 
(country. 
Address,  with  stamp, 

CP.  NETTLETOX, 
aug-ly       Box  530  Birmingham,  Connecticut. 


For  tempered  clay — common  labor  only  required — 
worked  by  one  man — makes  500  an  hour,  $110 — 
by  a  horse,  800  an  hour,  $300 — 1,200  an  hour, 
$400— by  steam,  2,000  an  hour,  $500— 
3,000  an  hour,  $700. 
DRYING  TUNNEL 
For  drying  in  twenty-four  hours  Bricks,  Fruit, 
Vegetables,  Broom  Corn,  Hops,  Lumber,  Pea-nuts. 
Bricks  moulded  one  day  go  into  the  kiln  the  next 
all  the  year. 

HOT  BLAST  KILN,  by  which  one-half  the  fuel 
is  saved — 220,000  bricks  have  been  been  burned 
!  with  53  cords. 

I  REVOLVING  SEPARATOR,  which  pulverizes 
i  the  clay,  and  frees  it  from  stone.  A  piece  of  lime- 
^  stone,  the  size  of  an  acorn,  will  burst  a  brick. 
:  For  further  particulars,  in  a  pamphlet  (eighth 
■  edition,  enlarged)  giving  full  instructions  on  brick 
j  setting  and  burning,  with  wood  or  coal,  address, 
sending  25  cents, 

I  FRANCIS  H.  SMITH, 

P.  0.  Box  556, 
jan-tf  Baltimore,  Sid. 

THOMAS  DAILY, 

Manufacturer  of  ^\ 

Saddles,  Harness  &  Collars 

No.  76  NORTH  CALVERT  STREET, 
Near  Pleasant  St.  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

A  large  assortment  of  BITTS,  STIRRUPS, 
GIRTHS,  &c.,  always  on  hand. 

Orders  from  the  country  promptly  attended 
to.  oct-ly 


GEO.  W.  McLEAN, 

COMMISSION  MERCHANT, 

•         And  dealer  in 

Agricultural  Implements,  Produce, 
FERTILIZERS,  &c. 
COCKEYSVILLE,  MD. 


Refers  to 

Messrs.  Jno.  Merryman  &  Co.,  Baltimore  Md. 

"  Jno.  W.  Ross  &  Co.  "  " 
Wm.  H.  iMcLean,  Esq.  "  '* 

Saml.  L.  Worthington,  Esq.,  Cockeysville,  Md. 
Thos.  L.  Worthington,  Esq.        "         "  oct-ly 


10,000  KSTTATINNY 

BLACKBERRY  PLANTS, 

For  $400.  Address 

GRANVILLE  S.  PERRY, 
oct  Georgetown,  Cono. 


HAERINGTON  &  MILLS, 

SUCCESSORS  TO  SAMSON  CARISS  &  CO. 

140  Baltimore  Street. 

Manufacturers  and  dealers  in 

Mantle  and  Pier  ]Mlrrors,iBases,  Cornices, 
Picture  Frames, 
And  all  descriptions  of 

Framings  and  Gilt  Work,  French  and  GerinBii 
Looking-Glass  Plates. 

Fine  English,  French  and  German  ENGRAVINGS— a 
large  stock  constantly  on  hand. 

HOUSE   FURNISHING  ARTICLES 
in  great  variety. 

Chandeliers  and  Gas  Fixtures. 

PLATED  ALBATA  Forks,  Spoons,  Ladles,  Castors,  Tea 
Sets,  Liquor  Stands,  Urns,  &c.  Ivory  and  Bone  Handle 
Table  and  Desert  Knives  «^  Forks,  Carvers,  Steels, 
Butcher  and  Bread  Knives,  &c. 

Planished,  Japan  and  common  TIN  WARE,  in  all  its 
varieties. 

Wooden  Ware,  fine  and  common  Hardware,  Baskets, 
Willow  Ware,  Door  Mats,  &c. 

Sweep,  Hand  and  Dust  Brushes ;  Feather  Dusters  of  all 
descriptions. 

Waiters  and  Tea  Trays,  all'sizes  and  varieties. 

Devonshire  Portable  Carpet  and  Sewing  Chairs,  Table 
Mats,  Napkins,  Rings,  Knile  Boxes,  &c. 

Cedar  Chests  of  all  sizes. 

Refrigerators  of  the  Dr.  Kane  and  Waterman's  Pat- 
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ATTENTION 

TOBACCO  PLiT[RS,  FAIIMERS, 

AND 

VEGETABLE  RAISERS! 


WILSON^S  TOBACCO  GROWER. 

The  Cheafest  a?id  Best  Fertilizer  m  the  Country. 

It  has  raised  good  crops  of  Wheat,  Corn,  Oats, 
Potatoes,  Grass,  Tobacco  and  Vegetables  of  all  kinds. 
We  have  certificates  which  we  can  show  and  refer 
to  those  who  have  used  it,  but  the  best  certificate  of 
.any  fertilizer  is  the  experience  and  trial  of  the  far- 
mer, its  effects  upon  the  crops,  and  the  soil  observed, 
as  he  and  neighbors  use  it  year  after  year;  any  fer- 
tilizer that  will  continue  to  stand  this  test  may  be 
safely  pronounced  to  be  good.  We  believe  this  has 
genuine  merit  in  it.  We  think  it  will  stand  the 
above  test — the  only  one  that  is  of  any  value — and 
we  are  willing  to  abide  the  result.    Give  it  a  trial. 

DUVALL  &  IGLEHART, 

SOLE  AGENTS, 
128  Light  St.  Wharf,  cor.  Conway, 
jy-ly  Baltimore,  Md, 


OSAGE  ORANGE  PLANTS, 

0:^E  YEAR  OI.I>, 

Stocky  and  Strong,  for  gale  at  $5  per  thousand,  by 
JOHN  A.  BAKER, 
Agricultural  Warehouse, 
Nos.  88  and  90  Louisiana  ave,,  Washington,  D.  C. 
nov-tf 


The  Southern 

JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC. 

MONTHLY  PERIODICAL. 

^SIX  PAGES  GOOD  MUSIC  IN  EACH  NO. 

TERMS  $1  PER  YEAR,  in  advance. 

GREAT  PREMIUMS  OFFERED  FOR  CLUBS. 

Send  Ten  Cents  for  Sample  Copy. 
Address, 

McCARRELL, 
jy-tf  l/ouisville,  Kj. 


Watches,  Jewelry,  ^c, 


LARMOUR  &  CO. 


I 


rVo.    lO  LIGHT  STREET, 

OPPOSITE  THE  FOUNTAIN  HOTEL, 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Have  this  day  opened  their  new  stock,  compi'isiug 
CHRONOMETER  WATCHES, 

TIMIxNTG  WATCHES, 

ENGLISH  WATCHES. 

AMERICAN  WATCHES, 

LADIES'  WATCHES. 
We  also  ofier 

WM.   B.  LARMOUR'S  NEW  COMBINATION  WATCH, 
Made  on  purely  scientific  principles,  and  considered  the 
best  timekeeper  now  for  sale  in  the  country. 
WEDDING  PRESENTS  OF 

FINE  JEWELRY,  &c., 
Diamond,  Pearl,  Coral,  Etruscan,  Garnett,  Enameled  and 
other  styles. 

LADIES'  BRACELETS,  CHAINS,  NECKLACES,  &c. 
•  GENTLEMEN'S  SEAL  RINGS, 

GUARD  AND  VEST  CHAINS, 
SLEEVE  BUTTONS,  Etc. 

WEDDIXG  RINGS,  Etc. 
STIRLING  SILVER  WARE  OF  ALL  KINDS", 

TRIPPLE  PLATED  WARE, 
Consisting  of  Tea  Sets,  Ice  Urns,  Waiters,  Cups,  Goblets, 
Castors,  Knives,  Butter  Dishes,  Pudding  Dishes,  Flower 
Vases,  Fancy  Pieces,  Ladles,  Spoons,  Forks,  &c. 

AGENTS  FOR  THE 
MERIDEN  GO'S  NEW  PORCELAIN  LINED  PATENT 
ICE  PITCHER, 
The  very  best  Pitcher  now  in  use. 
ENGLISH  TABLE  CUTLERY, 
OPERA  <}LASSES, 
SPECTACLES  AND  EYE  GLASSES, 
PARLOR,  OFFICE,  LIBRARY,  DINING  ROOM  AND 
KITCHEN  CLOCKS. 
HAIR  JEWELRY  manufactured  to  order  at  short  notice. 
Watches  and  Jewelry  repaired  in  the  best  manner. 
(K^  PRICES  LOW  FOR  CASH 

nov-ly 


Agricultural  Warehouse, 


KOR  THK  SALK  OF 


Agricultural  Implements 


AND  PLOW  CASTINGS. 


LANDRETH'S  celebrated  SEEDS  for  sale. 


Manufacturers  Ageuts  lor  "  WHANN'S 
RAW  BONE  SUPER-PHOSPHATE,"  the  best  fer- 
tilizer of  the  (tny. 

MYER,  EDWARDS  &  CO. 

No.  115  W.  PRATT  ST.,  opposite  Mai tby  House, 
nov-3t  BALTIMORE,  MD 
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NAVASSA  GUANO, 

TJie  only  reliable  source  of  Rich  Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime. 

The  attention  of  manufacturers  of  Artiftcial  M inures  and  agriculturists  is  called  to  the  following 
analysis  of  Navassa  Guano.  The  fact  alone  of  a  good  and  increasing  market  having  been  found  in  Europe 
for  this  guano,  whilst  none  of  the  many  Phosphates  for  sale  in  this  country  can  there  find  a  purchaser, 
speaks  as  favorably  for  the  richness  and  reliability  of  our  guano  as  it  is  possible,  and  the  further  fact 
that  it  is  the  base  of  nearly  all  the  well  known  Artificial  Manurea  now  manufactured,  and  the  recommen- 
idation  of  it  by  such  men  as  Prof.  Yoelcker,  Sibson  and  Liebig,  is  sufficient  guarantee  to  the  user  that  by 
I  its  selection  he  has  obtained  the  richest  Phosphatic  Material  extant.  We  guarantee  the  guano  to  contain 
a  given  amount  of  Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime,  to  be  anlyzed  upon  arrival  by  any  competent  chemist  the 
purchaser  may  select.  Supplying  the  trade  with  this  Guano  in  fine  powder,  packed  in  strong  bags,  con- 
taining twenty  per  cent,  more  Phosphate  than  any  article  now  offered,  at  $30  per  ton,  or  crude,  direct 
from  Navassa  Island,  at  proportionally  low  rates. 

Laboratory,  pi  Salisbury  Sqdare,  Fleet  street. 
Analysis  of  six  samples^  representing  that  number  of  cargoes,  lately  brought  to  England. 


•Phosphoric  Acid, 
Lime  


Insoluble  Silicious  Matter . 


No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

Xo.  4. 

No.  5. 

Xo.  6. 

13.61 

2.73 

5.51 

7.70 

8.77 

13  07 

6.72 

7.39 

6.50 

7.04 

6.67 

30.88 

.32.48 

31.85 

31.98 

31.23 

3^64 

3-2.56 

34.06 

37.73 

■  35.10 

37.22 

37.08 

13.88 

20.16 

16.09 

15.60 

13.80 

J6.01 

2.35 

3.18 

2.32 

2.58 

2,31 

2  22 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

67.41 

70.90 

69.50 

69.81 

66.18 

69.07 

*£qual  to  Tribasic  Phosphate  of  Lime  (bone  earth).. 
The  commercial  value  of  Navassa  Guano,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  say,  is  mainly  regulated 
by  the  amount  of  Phosphoric  Acid  which  it-contains.    In  the  foregoing  analysis  the  percentage  of  Phos- 
phoric Acid  was  accurately  determined.  Augustus  Yoelcker, 

Prof,  of  Chemlslry  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 

Remarks  and  Analysis  by  Dr.  Sibson,  of  London.  11  Eaton  Terrace,  St.  John's  Wood,  Dec,  18GT. 

Amongst  the  natural  deposits  of  phosphates  now  at  command  for  furnishing  the  constituents  of  our 
super-phosphates  and  other  prepared  manures  at  present  so  extensively  consumed  in  our  fields,  that  of  the 
Island  of  Navassa,  lately  brought  to  notice,  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  important.  In  the  search  for 
Natural  Phosphates,  now  pretty  actively  prosecuted,  materials  of  this  description  are  sometimes  found, 
which  may  possess  a  certain  amount  of  scientific  interest,  but  are  of  no  practical  importance,  solely  on 
account  of  their  insignificant  quantity.  Again,  a  phosphate  possessing  almost  every  desirable  quality, 
may  be  excluded  from  the  market  by  the  unfortunate  fact  of  its  percentage  of  Phosphate  of  Lime  being 
too  low.    Neither  of  these  drawbacks,  however,  attach  to  the  Navassa  Guano. 

As  I  find  from  analyses  of  several  cargoes  lately  brought  to  this  country,  that  the  Navassa  Guano  pos- 
sesses a  high  value,  I  consider  that  it  merits  more  than  ordinary  attention. 

No.].  No.  2.  No  3.  No  4.  No.  5.  No,  6. 

Moisture  and  Water  of  Combination  ;    10.24  9.25  5.73  J2.90  11.15  6.53 

*Phosphoric  Acid  ^.^^                                  32.94  32.57  33.43  3i.2L  31.27  33.03 

Lime                                                                     37.91  37.34  40.15  33.13  34.90  37.20 

Carbonic  Acid  ^                       1.30  1.20  (not  determined.)  1.68  1.02 

Equal  to  Carbonate  of  Lime....*  2.95  2.72  "  "       3.75  232 

Oxide  of  Iron,  &c                                                    15.33  17.18  17.85  16.63  15  83  18.  24 

Insoluble  Matter                                                        2.25  2.46  2.84  2.13  5.17  3.98 


100  100  100  100  100  100 

*Equal  to  Tribasic  Phosphate  of  Lime   71.38       70.57        72.43       69.80        67.76        7). 58 

The  average  percentage  of  Phosphate  of  Lime,  in  most  samples,  I  find  to  be  over  TO  per  cent.,  which, 
an  average,  is  higher  than  most  Phosphatic  materials  now  on  the  market. 

Alfred  Sibson,  F.  C.  S.,  &c.     Royal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester,  England. 

Analysis  by  Dr.  Liebig,  Baltimore,  of  cargoes  lately  imported. 

Bark  Savannah.  ..June  8,  1868,  containing,  crude,  69.94— when  dried,  76.61  per  cent  of  Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime. 

Brig  Cyrus  Fassett,  "  27,1868,  "  "  68.89      *•  "  75.16  "  " 

Brig  Fidelia            "  10,  1868,  "  "  68.87      "  "  75.44  "  "  " 

Brig  M.E.  Banks.. May  8,  1868,  "  "  66.03      "  "  73.59  "  " 

Brig  Romance.. ..June  16,  1868,  "  "  69.11      "  "  76.61      "  " 

Brig  E.  H.Rich.. Sept.  21, 1868,  "  "  68.57      "  "  74.56  '«  "  <£ 

BrigDirego  Aug.  12,  1868,  "  "  67.00      "  "  75.16  "  " 

For  Sale  by  Navassa  Phosphate  Go.  , 

R.  W.  L.  RASIN,  General  Agent, 

dec-tf  32  SOUTH  STREET,  BALTIMORE. 
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MORO  PHILLIPS' 


GENUINE  IMPROVED 


SDPfR-PHOSPHIlIE  OF  11191 

STANDARD  GUARANTEED. 

For  sale  at  Manufaclurer' s  Depots, 
No.  27  North  Front  Street,  Philadelphia, 

AND 

No.  95  South  Street,  Baltimore. 

And  by  Dealers  in  general  througliout  the  country. 


The  SOMBRERO  GUANO  of  which  MORO  PHIL- 
LIPS' PHOSPHATE  is  and  always  has  been  manu- 
factured, (and  of  which  he  has  sole  control  for  the 
United  S.tates, )  contains  fifty  per  cent,  more  Bone 
Phosphate  than  Raw  Bone,  therefore  it  is  more 
durable.  The  addition  of  Ammonia  gives  it  greater 
fertilizing  value 

Over  six  years'  experience  has  proved  to  the  farmer 
that  it  makes  a  heavier  grain  than  even  stable  ma- 
nure, and  is  not  only  active  but  lasting. 

Price  $56  per  ton — 2,000  pounds.  Discount  to 
dealers. 

MORO  PHILLIPS, 

mar  ly         Sole  Proprietor  and  Manufacturer. 


OHAS.  FISHER, 

MANUFACTURER  AND  DEALER  IN 

Stoves  Ranges, 


TIN  WARE, 

HOUSEKEEPING  ARTICLES,  &c., 

NO.  92  NORTH  GAY  STREET, 

Opposite  Harrison  Street, 

BALTIMORE,  JUIJ., 

Offers  a  large  Stock  at  reduced  prices.  Repairing 
done,  and  repairs  kept.  mar-Iy 


ALDERNEYS  FOR  SALE. 

■2  ALDERNEY  COWS,  2  Heifers,  G 


Bulls  and  Bull  Calves. 

JOHN  MERRYMAN  &  CO., 
raar-tf  No.  69  W.  Fayette  str  t. 


Tli6  Merchants'  Protective  Unio 

MERCANTILE  REFERENCE  REGISTER, 


1 


The  Merchant's  Protective  Union,  organized  to 
promote  and  protect  trade,  by  enabling  its  subscri- 
bers to  attain  facility  and  safely  in  the  granting  of 
credits,  and  the  recovery  of  claims  at  all  points,  have 
to  announce  they  will,  in  September,  1868,  publish 
in  one  large  quarto  volume  : 

The  Merchant's  Protective  Union  Mercantile 
Reference  Register,  containing,  among  other 
things,  the  Names,  Nature  of  Business,  Amount  of 
Capital,  Financial  Standing,  and  Rating  as  to  Cred- 
it, of  over  400,000  of  the  principal  merchants,  tra- 
ders, bankers,  manufacturers,  and  public  compan- 
ies, in  more  than  30,000  of  the  cities,  towns,  villa- 
ges, and  settlements  throughout  the  United  States, 
their  territories,  and  the  British  Provinces  of  North 
America;  and  embracing  the  most  important  infor- 
mation attainable  and  necessary  to  enable  the  mer- 
chant to  ascertain  at  a  glance  the  Capital,  Charac- 
ter, and  Degree  of  Credit  of  such  of  his  customers  as 
are  deemed  worthy  of  any  gradation  of  credit,  com- 
prising, also,  a  Newspaper  Directory,  containing  the 
title,  character,  price,  and  place  of  publication, 
with  full  particulars  relative  to  each  journal,  being 
a  complete  guide  to  the  press  of  every  county  in  the 
United  States. 

The  reports  and  information  will  be  confined  to 
those  deemed  worthy  of  some  line  of  credit ;  and  as 
the  same  will  be  based,  so  far  as  practicable,  upon 
the  written  statements  of  the  parties  themselves,  re- 
vised and  corrected  by  well-known  and  reliable  le- 
gal correspondents,  whose  character  will  prove  a 
guarantee  of  the  correctness  of  the  information  fur- 
nished by  them,  it  is  believed  that  the  reports  will 
prove  more  truthful  and  complete,  and,  therefore, 
superior  to,  and  of  much  greater  value,  than  any 
previously  issued. 

By  aid  of  the  Mercantile  Reference  Register, 
business  men  will  be  enabled  to  ascertain,  at  a 
glance,  the  capital  and  gradation  of  credit,  as  com- 
pared with  financial  worth,  of  nearly  every  mer- 
chant, manufacturer,  trader,  and  banker,  within 
the  above-named  territorial  limits. 

On  or  about  the  first  of  each  month,  subscribers 
will  also  receive  the  Monthly  Chronicle,  containing, 
among  other  things,  a  record  of  such  important 
changes  in  the  name  and  condition  of  firms,  through- 
out the  country,  as  may  occur  subsequent  to  the 
publication  of  each  half-yearly  volume  of  the  Mer- 
cantile Reference  Register  : 

Price  of  The  Merchants'  Union  Mercantile  Refer- 
ence Register,  fifty  dollars,  ($50,)  for  which  it  will 
be  forwarded  to  any  address  in  the  United  Stales, 
transportation  paid. 

Holders  of  five  $10  shares  of  the  Capital  Stock,  in 
addition  to  participating  in  profits,  will  recieve  one 
copy  of  the  Mercantil  Reference  Register  free  of 
charge;  holders  of  ten  shares  will  be  entitled  to  two 
copies  ;  and  no  more  than  ten  shares  of  the  Capital 
Stock  will  be  allotted  to  any  one  applicant. 

All  remittances,  orders,  or  communications  rela- 
tive to  the  book  should  be  addressed  to  the  Mer- 
chants' Protective  Union,  in  the  American  Exchange 
Bank  Building,  No,  128  Broadway,  (Box  2566,) 
New- York.  sep-ly 
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Horse  Powers  and  Threshing 

MACHINERY. 


WHITMAN  &  SONS'  DOUBLE  GEARED  POWER 

Among  the  great  variety  of  Horse  Powers  now  in  use  in  our  country,  there  is  none 
more  simple  or  more  durable  than  this.  It  runs  lighter  and  will  do  more  work,  with  the 
same  number  of  Horses,  than  any  machine  in  use,  and  we  can  confidently  recommend  it  as 
the  best  and  most  desirable  machine  in  the  market. 


Whitman's  Double  Geared  Horse  Power,  (the  most 
substantial  power  made,)  $175 

Pel  ton  Triple  Geared  Power,  10  horse  125 

"  "  8    "   120 

"  6    "   110 

"  "  4    "   90 


Whitman's  Two  Horse  Railway  Power  175 

"         One    "  140 

"  24  Inch  Premium  Iron  Cylinder  Thresher  80 
"    20    "  "  "   ....  70 

Straw  Carrier  for  either  size  Thresher   25 


GRAPE  VINES  &  GRAPE  WOOD, 

GROWN  AT 

NEAR  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

A  large  stock  of  splendid  one  and  two  year  old 
GRAPE  VINES  of  the  following  varieties  :  Adiron- 
dac,  Delaware,  Concord,  lona,  Rogers'  Hybrids, 
Salem,  &c.  These  vines  are  layers,  and  one  and  two 
eye  cuttings,  grown  in  the  open  air. 

These  vines  and  grape  wood  will  be  sold  very  low. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to 

Dr.  JOHN  B.  KEASBEY, 

may-iy  312  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


10,000  CONCORD  LAYERS, 

2  YEARS  OLD  FOR  $400. 

Address  GRANVILLE  S.  PERRY, 

oct  Georgetown,  Conn. 


GEO.  P.  ROWELL  &  CO. 

Advertising  Agents 

No.  40  Park  Row,  New  York. 


Messrs.  GEO.  P.  ROWELL  &  CO.  are  Agents  for 
THE  MARYLAND  FARMER, 

and  the  most  influential  and  largest  circulating 
Newspapers  in  the  United  States  and  Canadas.— 
They  are  authorized  to  contract  for  us  at  our  low' 
est  prices.  nov-tf 


PURE  BRED  FOWLS 
Chester  White  Pigs. 


Wholesale  and  Retail  Price  List  sent  free. 
Address       J.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  CO. 
sep-6t  Buckeystown,  Md. 
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THE  FARMERS'  FAVORITE! 


BICKFORD  &  HUFFMAN'S 

WORLD  RENOWNED  PREMIUM 


i 


Patented  April  22,  1856 


New  Pat.  Mar.  19,1867 


or  TUE 


Re-Issued  May  18, 1858 


CONTINUOUS 

Patented  Aug.  18,  1858,       y-a'T-.r^-^  Grain  Distributor. 

The  Desideratum  of  Seeders  ! 

Perfect  in  Me^ihanical  Construction  ! 

Perfect  in  its  Performance  of  Work  ! 

Sowing  all  grains,  from  the  coarsest  Marrowfat  Peas  to  the  finest  kerneled,  uoxlhlaccuracy .  Thistle 
balls  and  dirt  do  not  clog  it.  Seeding  an  even  continuous  stream  through  each  tube;  performing  equal- 
ly well  up  hill  or  down,  side  hill  or  level. 

No  Bunching  of  Grain  ! 

No  Liability  to  Get  Out  of  Order  or  Broken  ! 

Built  as  a  plain  Grain  Drill  or  with  Compost  or  Seed  Attachment. 
For  one  of  these  incomparable  Machines,  address 

W.  L.  BUCKINGHAM,  General  Agent, 

59J  SOUTH  CHARLES  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

P]1I€£8^— l>cliicrctl  oji  Boat  or  Cars  at  Baltimore. 

8  Tube  Grain  Drill,       -         -         -       $  85  00  |  0  Tube  Grain  Drill,  with  Guano  or  Plas- 
ter Attachment,     ^         -         -      $130  00 


8  "       with  Guano  or  Plas- 

ter Attachment, 


90  00  ' 

I Grass  Seed  Attachment  to  either  of  the 
above, 


10  00 


TERMS  CASH — or  endorsed  Notes,  due  in  four  months,  with  interest. 
The  purchaser  pays  the  Freight  in  all  cases. 
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SINCLAIR  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

AGRICULTUKAL  IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINERY, 

GROWERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OP 

Nos.  58,  60  and  62  LIGHT  STREET, 

!  •  We  have  on  hand  the  following  Labor  Saving  Machines,  which  will,  at  all  times,  be 
'Isold  at  the  lowest  maaket  prices. 

Yiz :  Patent  Screw  Propeller  ;  Straw,  Hay  and  Fodder  Cutters,  for  both 
Hand  and  Horse  Power  ;  Patent  Masticator,  for  Straw,  Corn  Stalks 
and  Sugar  Cane ;  Hand  and  Horse  Power  ;  Corn  Shellers, 
Plantation  G-rist  Mills,  Corn  and  Cob  Crushers,  Hay 
Presses,  Sugar  Cane  Mills,  Lime  Spreaders,  Horse 
Powers  and  Thrashers,  Wheat  and  Rice  Fans, 
Plows,  Harrows,  Cultivators,  &c.,  &c. 

PLOW  AND  MACnmE  CASTINGS. 

R.  SINCLAIR  &  CO, 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works, 

Factories,  Planing  Mill,  Foundry  and  Lumber  Yard, 

XORTH  I>UKE  STREET,  l^EAK  THE  I>EPOT, 

JL.  B.  F-^A-nRC^tJHE-^H^,  Manager  &  Proprietor. 


Agricultural  Implement  Department 

Is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country,  and  is  supplied 
with  Steam  Power  and  every  facility  -for  manufac- 
turing, with  all  the  latest  and  most  improved  MA- 
CHINERY, TOOLS,  PATTERNS,  FOUNDRY,  and 
LUMBER  YARD.  With  these  advantages  for  man- 
ufacturing and  supplying  Farmers  and  Dealisrs,  I 
respectfully  solicit  their  orders,  confident  of  giving 
perfect  satisfaction.  T  would  respectfully  call  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  my  Polished  Steel  Plows, 
Cultivators,  Pelton  Triple  Geared  Horse  Powers, 
Reapers  &  Mowers,  Threshers  and  Cleaners,  Spring 
Tooth  Horse  Rakes,  &c.  &c. 

CULTIVATOSS. 

Made  of  the  best  white  oak,  with  5  or  6  polished 
steel  Plain  or  Reversible  Teeth.  It  is  adjustable  to 
any  required  width  and  depth,  and  the  teeth  be- 
ing like  the  plow,  of  polished  steel,  clean  themselves 
readily  and  cut  the  weeds  and  briars  instead  of  pass- 
eng  over  them.  It  is  much  more  satisfactory,  and, 
because  more  durable,  cheaper  than  the  old  style. 

Special  attention  paid  to  supplying  the  trade  with 
every  variety  of  STEEL  WORK— Cultivator  Teeth, 
Plow  Moulds,  &c.,  &c.  febl-lv 


Threshing  &  Separating  IVIachines 

For  Separating,  Cleaning  and  Bagging  Grain,  at  one 
operation. 

This  machine  has  been  in  use  for  about  10  years 
some  of  them  having  threshed  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  bushels  grain,  and  owing  to  its  strength, 
simplicity  and  completeness  of  its  operations,  is  uni-' 
versally  acknowledged  to  be  the  Best  in  L'se.  It  is  the 
only  machine  that  bags  the  grain  clean  enough  for 
market.  Being  provided  with  a  self-regulating 
blast  and  other  improvements  for  saving  all  the 
grain,  it  will  pay  for  itself,  over  any  other  Separa- 
tor, in  a  few  years. 

HORSE  POWERS. 

I  am  manufacturing  the  celebrated  PELTON 
TRIPLE  GEARED  HORSE  POWER  of  all  sizes, 
3  to  10  horse.  The  Castings  are  made  in  my  own 
Foundry,  of  the  very  best  Iron,  and  I  will  warrant 
this  Power  to  run  easier  and  bear  double  the  strain 
of  any  other  in  use. 

PLOW  EANDLES. 

Having  an  Improved  Blanchard  Lathe  and  other 
machinery  for  manufacturing  Plow  Handles  on  a 
large  scale  I  can  supply  the  trade  with  all  varieties 
.  of  No.  1  Plow  Handles  at  the  shortest  notice. 
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HOOFLAND'S  GERMAN  mm  AND  HOOFLAND'S  GFRMAN  IONIC. 

The  Great  Remedies  for  all  Diseases  of  the  Liver,  Stomach  or  Digestive  Organs. 


HOOFLAIVD'S   GERMATV  BITTERS 

is  composed  of  the  pure  juices  (or,  as  they  are  medicinally  termed,  Extracts)  of  Roots,  Herbs 
and  Barks,  making  a  preparation  highly  concentrated,  and  entirely  free  from  alcoholic  ad- 
mixture of  any  kind.  This  high  concentration  renders  the  Bitters,  to  those  having  a  natural 
antipathy  to  bitter  substances,  rather  unpalatable.  To  overcome  this  difficulty  was  com^. 
pounded,  as  being  the  most  palatable, 

HOOELATVD'S    OEl^MATV  TOTVIC, 

which  is  a  combination  of^all  the  ingredients  of  the  Bitters,  with  the  purest  quality  of  Santa 
Cruz  Rum,  Orange,  &c.,  making  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  agreeable  remedies  ever  offer- 
ed to  the  public. 

The  stomach,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  such  as  Indigestion,  Dyspepsia,  Acute  or  Chronic 
Inflammation  or  Irritation  of  the  mucous  coat.  Nervous  Debility,  etc.,  is  very  apt  to  have  its 
functions  deranged.  The  Liver,  sympathizing  as  closely  as  it  does  with  the  Stomach,  then 
becomes  affected,  the  result  of  which  is,  that  the  patient  suffers  from  several  or  more  of  the 
following  diseases :  Constipation,  Flatulence,  Inward  Piles,  Fullness  of  Blood  to  the  Head, 
Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Nausea,  Heartburn,  Disgust  for  Food,  Fullness  or  Weight  in  the 
Stomach,  Sour  Eructations,  Sinking  or  Fluttering  at  the  Pit  of  the  Stomach,  Swimming  of 
the  Head,  Hurried  or  Difficult  Breathing,  Fluttering  at  the  Heart,  Choking  or  Suffocating 
Sensations  when  in  a  Lying  Posture,  Dimness  of  Vision,  Dots  or  Webs  before  the  Sight, 
Dull  Pain  in  the  Head,  Deficiency  of  Perspiration,  Yellowness  of  the  Skin  and  Eyes,  Pain 
in  the  Side,  Back,  Chest,  Limbs,  etc..  Sudden  Flushes  of  Heat,  Burning  in  the  Flesh,  Con- 
stant Imaginings  of  Evil,  and  Great  Depression  of  Spirits. 

The  sufferer  from  these  diseases  should  exercise  the  greatest  caution  in  the  selection  of  a 
remedy  for  his  case,  purchasing  only  that  which  he  is  assured  from  his  investigations  and  in- 
quiries possesses  true  merit,  is  skilfull  compounded,  is  free  from  injurious  ingredients,  and 
has  established  for  itself  a  reputation  for  the  cure  of  these  diseases.  In  this  connection  we 
would  submit  those  well-known  remedies — 

Hoofland's  German  Bitters  and  Hoofland's  German  Tonic. 

Prepared  by 

DR.  C.  M.  JACKSON,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Hoofland's  German  Remedies  are  counterfeited.  Sec  that  the  signature  of  C.  M,  JACK- 
SON is  on  the  wrapper  qf  each  bottle.    All  others  arc  counterfeit. 

^  Principal  Office  and  Manufactorv  at  the  German  Medicine  Store,  No.  G31  ARCH  SREET, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  '  CHARLES  M.  EVANS,  Proprietor. 

(Formerly  C.  M.  Jackson  &  Co.) 

Hoofland's  German  Bitters,  per  bottle  $1  ;  per  half  dozen,  $5. 

Hoofland's  German  Tonic,  put  up  in  quart  bottles,  $1.50  per  bottle,  or  a  half  dozen  for 
$7.50. 

J^Do  not  forget  to  examine  well  the  article  you  buy,  in  order  to  get  the  genuine. 
For  sale  by  Druggists  and  Dealers  everywhere.  mayly 


